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llr.Ksr.ci  TioN  is  oncof  the  fevers  of  society:  |)artly  u'oditied. 

it  is  true,  by  nice  or  country,  but  with  a  well-known 
diagnosis  of  its  own.  In  former  times  the  chief  incentive  to 
persecution  was  religious  bigotry  and  fanaticism ;  in  our  own  it 
is  popular  ignorance  and  intolerance,  moved  by  the  baser  pas¬ 
sions  of  envy  and  tear.  The  entire  history  of  Preneh  democratic 
revolution  has  been  stained  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  bv  this 
spirit  of  persecution.  It  began  with  the  persecution  of  the 
nobles,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  sovereign,  until  the  rival 
tiietlons  ended  in  eipiallv  tierce  persccuticns  of  each  other. 
And  in  our  own  day,  under  the  false  name  of  rejiubllean 
freedom,  we  see  the  same  hateful  spirit  revived,  which,  having 
persecuted  the  religious  orders  and  perseeuted  the  maglstracv, 
sought  to  drive  from  the  territory  of  Prance  the  most  illu's- 
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trioiis,  the  mo?t  brave,  tlie  most  high-minded  of  her  citizens. 
A’o  wonder  that,  in  a  democratic  age,  tliey  should  share  the  fate 
of  Aristides,  of  C'iinon,  and  of  Themistocles,  who  Avere  ostra¬ 
cised  because  they  were  too  great  and  too  good  for  Athens. 
If  ostracism  has  been  for  two  thousand  years  the  opprobrium 
of  ancient  Greece,  its  recurrence  in  France  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  amazemeut,  and  we  must  add  the  contempt,  of  modern 
Europe. 

The  victims  of  i)orsccutlon  to  Avhom  the  folloAving  pages  are 
to  be  devoted,  are,  howevi-r,  of  a  lowlier  caste,  thougli  of  most 
ancient  lineage.  But  they  have  suffered  all  the  more  from 
cruelty  and  injustice:  and  surely  the  spirit  of  persecution  is 
never  more  detestable  than  Avhen  it  inflicts  incalculable  suffer¬ 
ings  on  the  humblest  members  of  society.  Yet  men  persecute, 
as  if  by  a  horrid  instinct ;  as  if  ])ersecution  Avere  not  only  a 
jiarasite  ujion  religious  bodies  and  democratic  reA’olutions,  but 
an  inherited  taint  in  human  nature. 

The  recent  persecution  ofthc  dews  in  Eastern  Europe,  Avhich 
is  the  Avorst  legacy  of  1882,  is  a  case  in  ])oint.  We  have 
Avaited  till  the  first  ])assion  of  controversy  Avas  spent,  and  till 
a  body  of  facts  Avas  before  the  ])ublie,  but  Ave  propose  uoav  to 
take  a  disjtassionatc  view  both  of  the  past  events  and  of  the 
j)resent  arguments  Avhich  form  the  so-called  Jetrish  Qursthni. 
It  is  a  question  A\hieh,  in  England,  avc  are  fortunately  not 
cibliged  to  consider  Avith  any  bias  of  self-interest.  Yearly 
1()(),()0()  dcAvs  live  amongst  ourselves.  In  some  respects  tbey 
remain  ‘the  unchangeable  pcojde,’  but  in  others  avc  see  that, 
Avhen  planted  in  a  foi'cign  soil,  they  either  drop  the  peculiarities 
of  their  race  or  are  drop]»ed  by  them.  Chameleon-like  they 
have  accjuired  the  hues  of  British  cidture,  and  they  move 
among  us,  the  most  hard-working  and  generous  of  our  citizens. 
But  in  Eastern  Europe  the  question  is  a  very  diflcrent  one, 
complicated  as  it  is  there  by  mutual  misunderstandings,  by 
insane  mutual  prejudices,  and  by  numerical  difliculties  of  Avhlcli 
Ave  have  no  concej)tl()n. 

'J'he  Hebrews  are  computed  to  number  about  (),2()0,()()0 
souls;  at  least,  this  is  the  <;aleuIation  .adoj»te<l  by  Mr.  Israel 
Davis  in  his  exeelh'iit  article  iu  the  ‘  Encyclopiedia  Britaniiica  ’ 
on  the  Modern  .lews;  and  it  does  not  differ  Avidely  from  that 
<if  Beilariide,  who  reckons  them  at  nearly  7,()()0,(!()().  Bus- 
sian  agitat<»rs  swell  the  cahudation  to  8, ()()(),()()(),  but  this 
ap|)ears  to  us  an  exaggeration.  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons 
(in  18G(i)  told  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Faul’s  that,  of  .IcAVS.  he 
(•((lua  ived  (JOO, ()()()  resided  iu  Folaud;  and  by  the  last  accounts 
100, 000  is  certainly  too  small  a  figure  at  Avhich  to  jdacc  their 
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numbers  in  France.  Austria  has  a  large  Jewish  population, 
with  a  distribution  of  500,000  in  Hungary,  800,000  in 
Austria,  and  500,000  in  the  small  province  of  Galicia.  There 
they  are  so  densely  massed  together  that  Francis  II.,  when  he 
visited  a  tow’n  on  the  Galician  frontier,  exclaimed,  ‘  Xow  I 
‘  know  why  I  am  called  King  of  Jerusalem.’  The  real  Jew¬ 
ish  Question  lies  in  these  astonishing  figures.  It  may  present 
some  other  aspects,  but  those,  as  we  shall  show,  refer  rather  to 
the  greedy  passions,  the  prejudices,  and  the  insufficient  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  countries  where  Jew-baiting  has  been  either 
permitted  or  fomented. 

This  extraordinary  people  of  aliens,  who  have  seen  all  the 
greatest  changes  of  the  Gentile  world,  endure  with  unexam¬ 
pled  courage,  flourish  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all 
climates,  and  increase  with  amazing  fertility.  In  those  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Eastern  Europe  where  they  form  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  or 
even  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  they  inevitably 
possess  an  importance  which  is  independent  of  cither  their 
industry,  their  cohesion,  or  their  wealth.  As  they  arc,  further¬ 
more,  rich  in  all  these  three  things,  they  excite  envy  and  ill- 
will.  The  Pharaohs  wei'e  jealous  of  them  when  the  children 
of  Israel  first  grew  rich  in  Goshen,  and  the  hidalgos  and  priors 
of  Catholic  Spain  were  jealous  when  a  Jew  was  Finance 
^linlster  to  King  Alfonso  XI.  Jonas  Ilanway.  in  his  treatise 
on  the  nationalising  of  the  Jews,  even  when  he  admitted  that 
it  might  be  right  to  increase  ‘  usiful  people,'  complained  that 
these  were  neither  husbandmen,  soldiers,  nor  sailors ;  and  he 
Avas  only  half  convinced  that  every  acquisition  of  Avcalth 
strengthens  the  State,  since  every  trader  spends.  He  pro- 
j)oscd  accordingly  that  they  should  not  be  alloAved  to  hold  real 
property  in  England.  The  Kussians,  uoav  so  jealous  of  their 
active  spirit,  have  also  a  religious  antipathy  to  them,  and 
complain,  as  the  Spaniards  did,  that  they  give  and  spread 
clandestine  intelligence.  Thus  the  Jewish  Question,  if  in  one 
sense  a  ucav  one,  is  in  reality  older  than  the  Exodus. 

llefore  entering  on  its  recent  phases  in  Germany  and  in 
Eastern  Europe,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  notice  some  earlier 
chapters  of  dcAvish  history,  and  to  speak  of  the  main  tribal 
divisions  among  the  Jews.  When  the  Great  Dispersion 
took  place,  it  found  the  Avorld  already  colonised  by  the 
llebrcAvs.  For  the  rich  cosmopolitan  traders  of  I’ersia, 
Italy,  Sarmatia,  and  Spain,  the  Jcavs  claim  perfect  inno¬ 
cence  and  ignorance  of  the  dark  crime  of  C'alvary.  The 
same  i)lca  might  be  urged  for  the  Caraitc  dissenters,  and 
for  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Worms,  Avho  fled  from  Palcstlue 
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alter  the  Bcnjamlte  massacres  in  Gibeali  (Judges  xix.).  In 
fact  lioleslas  and  Casiinir  of  Poland  affirmed  that  the  jinpnla- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  having  been  exterminated  hy  the  Roman 
conquest,  the  modern  Jews  could  hardly  he  held  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Tradition  says  that  the  exiles  of  a.d.  130-130 
did  but  adojit  a  former  tribal  distribution  when  they  hived  oil 
in  search  of  those  earlier  swarms  which  served  as  pioneers 
for  their  wandering  flight.  Two  great  divisions  are  still  re¬ 
cognised  among  them.  Of  these  the  lirst,  called  the  Sephar¬ 
dim  (from  long  residence  in  Sepharad,  or  Si)ain),  claim  to 
descend  from  the  tribe  of  ,I  udah,  and  even  in  a  measure  from 
the  royal  House  of  David.  As  such  the  Sephardim  looked 
on  themselves  as  heirs  of  the  great  and  ]n-ecious  promises  that 
belong  to  the  tribe.  ‘  In  Judah  is  God  known’  was  long 
a  favourite  text  Avith  them,  and  they  avoided  intermar¬ 
riage  with  Jewish  families  of  mixed  or  unascertained  descent. 
The  second  great  division  is  that  of  the  Ashkenazim,  or 
German  Jews.  The  genealogy  of  the  Polish  Jews,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Khazim,  is  disputed,  because,  like  the  Se- 
phardim,  they  claim  a  longer  and  a  more  unbroken  pedi¬ 
gree  than  can  be  proved  by  the  Hebrews  Avho  drifted  later 
to  ‘  Ashkenaz^  or  Germany.  Of  the  Sephardic  body  it  ought 
to  be  said  that  they  for  long  enjoyed  very  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages.  To  say  nothing  of  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Jewish 
Patriarchates,  it  is  certain  that  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Arabian  Caliphs  the  Jews  rose  in  every  walk  of  life.  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  that  dialect  of  Western  Aramaic  which  Avas 
the  language  of  JeAvxy  at  the  Christian  era,  Averc  all  sister 
branches  of  the  great  Semitic  speech.  Then  Avith  the  image- 
hating  Moslem  the  Jcavs  had  many  points  in  common,  and  so 
harmoniously  did  the  two  peoples  agree,  that  this  ejioch  may 
be  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Judaism.  Hebrew  traders  acted 
as  a  connecting  link  betAvecn  the  East  and  West.  Once  again 
on  those  jMesojuttamian  plains  from  Avhich  their  father  Abra¬ 
ham  first  took  his  fair-faced  Avife,  did  the  Hebrews  groAv  rich. 
They  became  holders  of  real  property  in  IMesopotamia,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Provence,  and  in  the  last  tAVO  countries  many 
of  the  great  families  trace  baek  their  descent  to  an  Israelitish 
stock.  * 

The  Arablco-JeAvish  schools  grew  famous;  JcAvish  ])hysi- 
cians  prescribed  for  kings ;  the  Babylonish  Talmud  gradually 
replaced  the  older  traditions  of  Jerusalem;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  Maimonides  aj>peared.  He  came  to  be  not 
only  the  spiritual  ancestor  of  Jlaruch  Spinoza  and  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  but  to  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  ideas.  Less 
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ce)l(l,  anti  perhaps  less  subtle,  than  the  Christian  schoolmen,  he 
left  a  deep  mark  on  their  philosophy.  But  already  In  the  youth 
of  this  *  Second  Closes  ’  dark  clouds  of  persecution  had  begun 
to  gather,  and  to  the  Cioldeu  Age  there  succeeded  the  very 
Iron  Age  of  Judaism.  Mihnan  says  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Middle  Ages  that  they  were  the  most  ‘  hideous 
‘  and  continuous  to  be  found  among  nations  above  the  state 
‘  of  savages.’  These  times  have,  however,  been  called  ‘  the 
‘  Ages  of  Faith.’  They  certainly  were  the  ages  of  the  Crusades 
and  of  the  *  DIvIna  Commedla.’  Small  wonder,  consider¬ 
ing  the  sutferings  of  the  Albigenscs  and  of  the  .lews,  that 
the  latter  should  have  turned  away  from  the  altars  of 
Christendom,  and  have  thrown  themselves  rather  Into  the  arms 
of  the  IMoors.  This  attitude  gave  rise,  however,  to  a  genuine 
Jewish  Question.  Between  Jews  and  ^Mooi’s,  between  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  schools,  between  alchemists,  physicians,  and 
money-lenders,  the  civilisation  of  Southern  Europe  ran  a  risk 
of  becoming  wholly  Semitic.  There  were  over  ;50(),00()  .Tews 
in  Spain.  One  was  Finance  Minister  to  King  Alfonso  XI., 
one  was  ])hyslcian  at  his  Court,  while  the  populace  loudly 
complained  of  the  wealth  and  cruelty  of  the  usurers.  Hence 
the  popular  detestation  of  them.  Hence  the  jealousy  of  this 
thriving  caste.  Hence  the  restrictive  edicts  of  the  Cortes. 
Hence  the  riots,  the  autos-da-fe,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  .Icwish  (piarters.  Hence,  too,  the  revival  of  the  old 
Irlvolous  and  wickedly  lalsc  accusations,  that  the  Israelites 
insulted  the  Host  and  murdered  Christian  children.  The 
records  of  bloodshed  in  Aragon  and  Castile,  when  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  closed,  might  give  valuable  hints  to  the  .Tcw- 
I)aiters  of  to-day,  and  the  dilferent  attitudes  of  the  Popes 
towards  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Spain  might  at  the 
present  moment  be  edifying  reading  for  the  Bussian  ^linister 
of  the  Interior.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  catastrophe.  It 
came  eighty-nine  days  after  the  comiucst  of  Granada,  and  was 
an  event  not  less  terrible  to  the  .Tews  than  full  of  vital 
import  for  Europe.  The  Semitic  alliance  of  Moor  and  .lew 
was  indeed  broken  up  in  1492,  but  Spain  was  ruined  by  her 
own  greedv  ci  uclly,  and  Spanish  greatness  positively  began  to 
decline  from  the  day  when  ;>00,00()  .Tews,  shaking  from  their 
feet  the  dust  of  the  land  of  Torquemada,  carried  over  the  face 
of  Europe  the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  the  piety,  and  the  industry 
of  the  Sej)hardim. 

The  edict  Avhich  obliged  them  to  leave  Spain  was  issued 
in  1492,  and  the  .Tews  went  northwards  in  search  of  liberty 
and  of  intellectual  light.  Some  settled  in  Italy,  others  wau- 
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dered  to  Constantinople  and  to  the  eourt  of  King  Casimir  of 
Poland;  great  numbers  were  made  welcome  in  Holland,* 
w'hile  the  school  of  Narbonne  received  a  fresh  contingent  of 
learned  Talmudists.  From  thence  a  strongly  Jewish  element 
passed  into  the  world  of  occult  researches,  and  into  the  domain 
of  religious  thought.  From  the  Jews  of  Spain  Cornelius 
Agrippa  imbibed  his  ideal  alchemy,  his  chimerical  speculations, 
his  Kabbalistic  method.  From  the  same  source  Keuchlin  drew 
his  inspii-ation,  his  mysterious  doctrines,  and  all  that  litera¬ 
ture,  so  to  speak,  of  Christian  Kabbalisin,  which  the  Domini¬ 
cans  of  Cologne  so  strongly  condemned,  and  Avhich  Albert 
Diirer  so  deeply  admired.  Hut  Judaism  had  also  stronger 
meat  to  set  before  the  lieformers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
lleuchlin’s  labours  having  furnished  them  with  a  Hebrew  gram¬ 
mar,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  original,  endeavouring  to  see  w'hei’e  it  differed 
from  the  Vulgate  of  St.  .lerome,  and  to  master  its  sense,  as 
understood  by  the  best  Jewish  scholars.  The  English  trans¬ 
lation  know'll  as  the  Autliorised  Version  was  mainly  guided  by 
the  text-books  of  the  liabbi  David  Kiinchi,  of  Narbonne ;  Lu¬ 
ther  often  preferring,  however,  for  his  Bible,  the  commentaries 
of  Solomon  llashi,of  Troyes,  a  Itabbi  who  lived  nearly  a  century 
earlier  than  the  leai-ncd  Kimchi.  It  is  when  we  note  the 
effects  of  Jewish  influence  on  the  whole  generation  that  de¬ 
manded  and  achieved  the  lleformatlon  tliat  -we  realise  how 
the  study  of  Hebrew  told  on  the  Christian  w'orld.  The  Old 
Testament  had  been  too  long  cast  aside ;  Old  Testament 
Avorthies,  strijiped  of  their  nimbus,  had  given  place  to  a 
Christian  hagiology,  which  in  its  turn  paled  before  that  re¬ 
vival  of  classical  learning  which  we  call  the  Renaissance.  But 
the  classical  spirit  was  not  all  that  was  needed  for  a  Avorld 
struggling  to  be  new-born  from  the  mists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Serene  but  distant,  ‘  clear,  but  oh  how'  cold  I  ’  it  ivas  in¬ 
sufficient.  The  dis])crsion  of  Jewish  scholars,  as  it  added 
a  new  element  to  modern  culture,  lent  a  further  impetus  to  men 
determined  to  be  free.  It  caused  a  reversion  to  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  Scripture — to  the  progressive  revelation,  by  Scripture, 
of  moral  and  religious  truth.  The  moral  law  in  its  simplicity 
swept  away  both  the  arbitrary  code  of  the  Church,  and 


*  Both  the  father  of  the  philosopher  Spinoza  (Michael  d’Espinozab 
and  also  his  teacher,  Saul  Levi  Mortcira,  Avere  later  refugees  from 
Leon,  settled  at  Amsterdam  because  ‘  there  every  citizen  might  re¬ 
main  free  in  his  religion.’ 
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that  system  of  indulgences  which  had  popularised  false  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  false  notions  of  the  justice  and  clemency 
of  (xod.  AVe  have  gained  so  much  by  this  return  to  Scrip¬ 
tural  simplicity,  that  we  must  be  ])atient  when  we  hear  Luther 
using  against  the  Jews  all  the  invectives  with  Avhich  Church¬ 
men  loaded  him,  or  find  Calvin  and  Knox  impregnated  Avith 
the  sternness  of  an  Old  Testament  judge;  we  must  even 
be  charitable  when  we  are  obliged  to  recognise  some  of  the 
harshest  traits  of  Jewish  theology  in  the  temper  and  tenets 
of  our  own  Puritan  divines.  True  it  is,  as  has  been  finely 
remarked  by  a  Hebrew  divine  of  our  own  times,  that  ‘  even  in 
‘  their  punishment  the  children  of  Israel  have  continued  their 
‘  mission  in  the  Avorld.’ 

By  travelling  northwards  the  Sephardic  families  could  not 
fail  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Ashkenazim  Jews,  who,  after 
the  Great  Dispersion,  had  made  their  settlements  in  Germany. 
The  origin  of  this  body  is  much  less  well  ascertained  than  that 
of  the  Spanish  Jews.  TheyAvere  recruited  out  of  many  tribes, 
but  their  traditions  affirm  that,  AA’hen  they  Avent  into  Germany, 
they  only  Avent  to  join  earlier  settlers,  and  tliat  the  city  of 
\Vorms  Avas  the  cradle  of  the  .Vshkenazim  congregations  in 
Euro])e.  The  history  of  .Icwish  families  must  necessarily  be 
uncertain.  They  had  to  keep  their  movements  secret ;  in 
some  places  they  Avere  forbidden  to  jirint  or  to  j)ublish  books, 
and  their  llbrai'ies  Avere  repeatedly  destroyed.  St.  Louis  of 
Fi'ance  had  twenty-four  cartloads  of  Talmudic  lore  burnt  in 
the  streets  of  Paris ;  in  Cremona  1 2,000  volumes  Avere  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  a  family  of  Portuguese  .leAvs  still  cherishes,  in 
England,  as  an  heirloom,  an  ancestral  co]iy  of  the  Scriptures, 
printed  in  the  Homan  instead  of  in  the  Hebrew  letter,  because 
in  the  dark  days  of  persecution  it  Avas  necessary  to  deceive  the 
Catholic  servants  as  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  book. 
The  JcAvs  have  necessarily  had  to  depend  on  oral  accounts  of 
their  Avandcrings.  Since  their  dispersion  they  have  assimilated 
the  intelligence  of  every  land  in  Avhich  they  have  dwelt.  They 
can  acquire  all  languages,  but  music  seems  to  be  their  birth¬ 
right.  If  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  the  house  of  David, 
the  harp  at  least  has  not  lost  its  strings ;  and  music  is  the  voice, 
the  solace,  and  the  croAvn  of  a  people  avIio  give  proof,  in  their 
music,  of  emotional  qualities  of  the  highest  and  purest  order. 

The  first  synagogue  aaos  built  in  London  by  the  Spanish 
•IcAvs  in  1656,  and  in  that  building  Avere  collected  the  j)ro- 
genitoi’s  of  the  Bernals,  ilieardos,  and  many  other  families, 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  Grave  and  haughty 
men  Avere  those  dark-broAved  refugees,  and,  though  united  by 
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religious  faith,  no  intermarriages  took  })lace  for  more  than  a 
century  between  the  Sei)har(lim  and  the  Ashkenazim,  who, 
after  their  a])pearance  in  London,  had  also  a  synagogue  of 
their  own.  Lut  time  has  altered  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  tribal  divisions.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  Sephardic  Jew,* 
of  Venetian  extraction,  and  daughters  of  the  houses  of  liernal 
and  Kieardo  have  made  the  most  S})lendld  alliances  in  England, 
yet  it  is  no  longer  tlic  Spanish  congregation  Avhich  is  most 
heard  of.  It  is  the  German  ,Iew3  who,  having  made  them¬ 
selves  famous,  constitute  the  true  plutocracy  of  London  and 
Paids,  of  Vienna,  and  even  of  Xew  York  ;  they,  as  bankers, 
brokers,  barristers,  merchants,  musicians,  ])hilosophcr3,  and 
j)Octs,  have  laid  society  under  obligations  to  their  energy,  their 
wealth,  their  tunefulness,  .and  their  t.alent.  How  extraordinary 
has  been  their  rise  one  may  judge  from  the  lives  of  Lessing 
and  of  Heine,  from  Auerbach’s  painful  novel  of  ‘  Dichter  und 
‘  Handler,’  from  Comtesse  d’Agoult’s  account  of  the  position 
of  old  .Vmschel  Kothschlld,  of  Frankfort,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  trials  of  Moses  iMcndelssohn. 

Born  in  Dessau,  in  1727,  in  a  ])oor  home,  with  every  prospect 
of  being  nothing  but  a  humpbacked  pedlar,  lie  knew  the  most 
bitter  poverty.  Once,  when  obliged  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread 
last  for  a  week,  he  marked  on  it  Avith  ink  the  portion  which 
must  suffice  for  each  day’s  ration.  To  gain  information  and  to 
rise  became  the  p.assions  of  his  life.  There  Avas  something  of 
Socrates  in  the  deformed  figure,  the  eager  eyes,  the  questioning 
spirit,  and  the  enthusiastic  temper  of  this  I lobrcAv  scholar,  who, 
leaving  the  Uabbinical  lore  of  his  oavu  people,  dwelt  rather  on 
the  harmony  of  moral  truths.  AIoscs  Alcndclssohn,  the  .Icav 
of  Berlin,  had  not  only  to  conquer  the  deficiencies  of  his  early 
education  at  a  time  Avhen  Jcavs  never  acquired  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  but  also  to  defy  the  superstitions  of  his  neighbours. 
He  had  to  fight  his  Avay  against  the  prejudice  Avhich,  proscribing 
men  of  his  race,  had  separated  the  .Icaas  from  the  great  stream 
of  eighteenth-century  culture.  He  never  acknoAvlcdgcd  in 
Christianity  the  noAv  Branch  from  the  old  root,  but  he  did  grasp 
the  larger  hope  of  immortality,  and  combined  ‘  the  cool  reason 
‘  of  the  head  Avith  the  Avarm  affection  of  the  heart,’  both  in  his 


*  In  the  last  months  of  his  life  Lord  Beaconsfield  referred  Avith 
great  tenderness  to  the  inlluence  ujion  his  own  youth  of  a  sister  Avho 
p.assionately  loved  her  people,  and  avIio  first  fired  him  Avith  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  rise.  The  strange  j'.ages  of  ‘  Tancred  ’  shoAv  hoAV  strong  Avas 
the  impression  her  JeAvish  patriotism  made  on  his  mind,  and  the  last 
Avords  of  the  last  p.agc  of  his  last  novel,  ‘  Endymion,’  are  an  nfiecting 
appreciation  of  that  sister’s  love. 
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•worship  anil  in  his  conduct,  Avhile  by  his  success  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  made  it  easier  for  every  succeeding  Jew  to  take  a  place 
in  life.  How  successful  was  the  struggle  in  his  own  family  wc 
can  realise  when  we  hear  that,  lifty  years  after  the  episode  of 
the  loaf  of  dry  bread,  his  son  .Vhrahain  Hcndelssohn-Ilartholdy 
went  to  Paris  (1819)  to  negotiate  the  indemnity  to  he  paid 
after  tlic  war  by  France  to  Prussia.  Al’hat  the  world  owes 
to  the  musical  genius  of  his  grandson  Felix  can  never  be 
forgotten,  while  the  nobility,  goodness,  and  tenderness  of 
the  characters  of  Felix  and  Funny  ^Mendelssohn  ought  to 
interest  us  dcei)ly  in  a  race  too  often  accused  of  j)osscssing 
only  harsh  and  avaricious  qualities.  Theirs  is  but  a  soli¬ 
tary  specimen  of  the  success  of  the  CTcrmau  Jews,  and  of 
their  rai)id  rise  to  that  prominence  in  society  which  money 
and  intelligence  can  give.  The  press  is  now  largely  in 
their  hands;  in  fact,  society  is  leavened  with  .Tews.  It 
gains  immensely  from  them,  but  it  also  suffers,  for  too  many 
of  these  Jews,  rich  through  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which 
they  have  brought  the  arts  of  commerce,  arc  materialists  of  a 
most  pronounced  type.  Tiiis  secularism  may  he  traced  in 
part  to  that  Oriental  tinge  in  their  tastes  and  manners  which 
coloured  the  novels  of  Lord  llcaconsficld.  It  also  arises  I'rom 
a  pardonable  pride  In  the  comfort  and  distinction  which  tliey 
arc  so  well  able  to  earn  for  themselves ;  but  too  much  of  it, 
alas  !  is  traceable  to  the  worship  of  the  seen,  the  practical, 
and  the  positive.  Ignorant  of  that  new  attitude  of  the  humaTi 
si)irit  towards  God  and  towards  man  which  is  the  true  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christianity,  they  are,  like  their  ancestors,  blind 
to  the  quiet,  mysterious  beauty  of  holiness.  ‘  They  want 
‘  sensible  and  tangible  beauty,  sensuous  or  intellectual  rewards, 
‘  glories  which  the  eyes  can  see,  pleasures  which  the  senses  can 
‘  feel,  recompenses  wliich  tlic  flesh  can  enjoy,  theories  of  per- 
‘  fcctibility,  a  scheme  of  earthly  polity  and  sovereignty,  wliich 
‘  shall  fill  all  earth  with  luxury  and  abundance,  which  should 
‘  make  all  the  secrets  and  all  the  objects  of  creation,  like  all 
‘  the  treasures  of  man’s  understanding,  subserve  to  the  advancc- 
‘  ment  of  their  earthly  interests,  to  the  civilisation  and  pcrfec- 
‘  tion  of  their  racc.’'^'' 

Otiicr-ieorhlliness  is  a  light  which  has  not  yet  risen  upon 
the  .Jewish  consciousness,  and  how  great  a  darkness  is  implied 
in  this  want  I  since  it  is  a  darkness  which  makes  them  look 
only  to  material  promises,  so  that  .lews  of  this  secular  type  un- 


*  ‘  Love  of  the  Atonement,’  by  the  Light  Keverend  li.  Milnian, 
D.D.,  liishop  of  Calcutta,  oth  edition,  1880. 
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avoidably  set  a  tone  of  easy  indiftercnce,  of  vulgarity,  and  of 
self-indulgence,  which  Christian  thinkers  and  moralists  must 
regret.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  .lews  were,  as 
I’aley  expressed  it,  ‘  men  in  religion,  by  the  premature  wisdom 
‘  and  humanity  of  their  code;’  but  in  the  same  ratio  they 
have,  by  their  rejection  of  Christianity,  become  huhes  in 
spiritual  matters. 

The  Ashkenazim  race  is  ])rolific  beyond  measure.  Its  off¬ 
spring  is  literally  as  the  sand  uj>on  the  sea-shore,  and  this  fact 
should  alone  suffice  to  give  the  lie  to  the  extraordinary  accu¬ 
sations  brought  by  the  liussian  ))rcss  against  Jewish  domestic 
life.  Jewish  marriages  are  arranged  In*  the  parents,  and  very 
often  through  the  means  of  an  intenuediarv  agent.  Unions 
so  contracted  have  no  doubt  a  greater  regard  to  fortune  than 
to  romance,  yet.  owing  to  the  high  tone  of  morality  which 
exists  in  this  matter,  cases  of  infidelity  arc  exceedingly  rare, 
and  these  marriages  turn  out  far  better  than  the  same  number 
a’*ranged  in  French  Catholic  families  can  be  said  to  do.  The 
children  are  healthy  as  well  as  numerous,  and  the  figures 
which  meet  our  eye  on  looking  into  the  Jewish  (Question  are 
siinjily  amazing. 

No  human  power  has  broken  the  solitary  unity  of  this 
ancient  peojile.  Tliey  are  at  once  a  ]iroblem  and  a  miracle, 
and  Eastern  Eurcipc;  lias  begun  to  ask  irlutlier  the//  are  also  a 
aeeessftn/  tell.  Jtussia  is  im|>atient  of  a  nation  within  a 
nation,  of  a  tribal  jicojde  manipulating  llic  press,  slipping  into 
every  trade,  laying  up,  for  cornering  jiurposes,  the  necc'ssaries 
of  life,  and  carryin'r  on  a  .secret  understanding  between  its 
members.  The  anti-Si  iuites  are  very  weary  of  the.se  separatists, 
who  reside,  but  who  will  not  eat,  with  them  ;  whose  habits,  ideas, 
fo(^I,  raiment,  ritual,  calendar,  and  <lay  of  rest  are  all  unlike 
their  own. 

d  he  statistics  of  their  distribution  arc;  very  curious.  Seot- 
laml  jiossesses  few,  if  any,  .lews,  with  the  i  xception  of  a  lew 
fioui’i'hing  traders  in  tlie  port  of  Ijcith.  Faris  is  full  of 
them,  and  the  three  di  partnuaits  of  the  Vosges,  llaut-Rliin, 
and  Jhis-Kliin,  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  I'ramai-l'russian  war,  con¬ 
tained  nearly  of  them;  yet  the  number  of  .lews  in  all 

France  is  not  e<|ual  to  tlie  .lewisli  po[»ulatiou  now  hea|)(‘d  up 
in  the  cities  of  J{u<la-l*esth  ami  of  Fresburg.  (’ompare  this 
with  the  figures  in  \ehemiah  whiidi  redate  to  the  return  from 
Jlabylon.  'i'here  came  bac^k  to  the  I loly  ( lily  Israelite's. 

Of  these  4, ()()()  wen;  priest-,  74  wen;  Eeviti^s,  12S  singers,  131) 
jioliee;  and  this  band  was  accompanied  by  372  bondsmen  ami 
2,737  slaves,  of  which  200  were  minstrels.  Of  eour.se  tlie.se 
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figures,  so  far  from  reiiresentlug  the  sum  total  of  the  Jewish 
people,  stand  only  for  the  return  of  its  aristocracy,  and  the 
register  will  be  found  not  to  exceed  d0,000  persons ;  that  is  to 
say,  less  than  a  third  of  the  tfile  of  homeless  sufferers  reduced 
last  sprinrj  to  ruin  and  starvation  Inj  the  Russian  persecutions. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  lace  of 
its  boasted  *  progress,’  persecution  has  broken  out  again  in  the 
body  politic  of  Europe.  It  has  sprung  from  the  same  causes 
of  scli-interest,  fanaticism,  and  envious  ill-will,  and  it  has  the 
same  old,  ugly  diagnosis  of  lust,  rapine,  and  brutality.  Its 
outbreaks  have  been  proportionately  severe  as  we  recede  from 
the  centres  of  civilisation  to  the  semi-barbarous  limits  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  its  j)rlnclpal  victims  have  been  the 
squalid  and  bigoted  jjopulations  of  llusslan  and  Polish 
Ghettos. 

The  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Germany  has  been  mainly 
restricted  to  words,  and  to  complaints  of  the  unsociable  tem- 
])cr,  literary  importance,  and  pretensions  of  these  ambitious 
aliens.  Some  of  these  complaints  may  possibly  be  just  enough; 
but  as  it  is  oidy  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since  ]\Ioses  Men¬ 
delssohn  had  to  get  a  written  permission  to  reside  in  Berlin,  the 
separative  Jewish  mind,  naturally  unyielding,  and  naturally  em¬ 
bittered  by  centuries  of  estrangement,  is  not  likely  to  be  softened 
by  hard  words.  Anattemj)t  to  compete  with  them  in  financing  has 
recently  brought  the  Union  Gciicrale  Bank  and  its  abettors  to 
ruin,  and  the  Congress  held  in  Dresden  last  September  leads  us 
to  doubt  whether  the  evil  qualities  of  the  Jews  will  be  charmeil 
away  by  the  loss  of  employment  and  emolument  with  which  the 
anti-Semitic  moveunent  in  Germany  threatens  them.  The  de¬ 
liberations  of  this  so-called  Congress  were  far  from  creditable  to 
its  presidents,  and  its  resolutions  were  peculiar.  Governments 
were  requested,  for  cxam[>le,  *  to  take  the  initiative  in  de- 
‘  fending  German  individuality,  in  cherishing  the  spirit  of 
‘  (.'hrlstianlty  {sie)  in  political  and  municipal  life,  in  pre- 

•  venting  the  immigration  of  .lews,  and  in  obliging  the  .lews 

•  to  pay  a  poll  ta.\,  or  defence  money,  instead  of  military 

•  service.’ 

C\)ntrast  this  programme  ^\ith  the  following  passage  in  the 
wiu'ks  of  .Moses  Mendelssohn; — •Social  converse  by  degrees 

•  promotes  aflabillty,  and  from  the  c.xchange  of  sentiments  are 

•  matured  all  those  moral  \irtnes  which  kindle  the  heart  to 

•  frlemlshlp,  the  .stnd  to  Intrepidity,  and  fire  the  mind  with  the 

•  love  of  truth.’  The  laml  of  Geist  has  little  credit  in  this 
movement,  unless  it  be  in  the  fact  that  the  crus;ule  has  been 
written  in  ink  and  not  in  blood.  In  German  cities  personal 
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violence  at  least  has  not  been  used  towards  Israelites  whose 
ofFcnces,  it’  ‘  Sulpieius  ’  may  be  quoted,  consist  in  their  extreme 
riches,  ])atcnt  success,  nasal  pronunciation  of  German,  and  pal¬ 
pable  assumption  that  they  are  in  character  and  tendencies  not 
one  with  the  Teutonic  race.  ‘  Nathan  der  Weise,’  the  work  in 
which  Lessing  immortalised  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  used  to  be  a  favourite  as  well  as  a  standaixl 
(jcrman  classic,  but  it  seems  to  be  out  of  date  with  readers 
who  have  also  forgotten  their  emotion  at  the  death  of  Bcrthold 
Auerbach,  when  that  occurred  last  winter  in  Cannes.  ‘  8ul- 
‘  picius  ’  goes  Oil  to  complain  that  Jewish  youths  ‘  have  hardly 
‘  an  ideal :  their  mind  is  all  too  early  turned  to  material 
‘  aims  and  tlioughts  :  what  a  fine  task  for  the  not-Jews  to  give 
‘  an  ideal  to  Jewish  youth  I  ’  Perhaps  next  year  this  ‘task  ’ 
may  l;ccomc  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Anti-Semitic  Cojifcrencc. 
If  it  does  not,  evidently  the  ideal  Teutonic  mind  is  divided 
on  the  .Jewish  (Juesti<'n. 

But  of  the  j)crsccutions  in  llussia  what  shall  we  say?  Are 
they  also  a  ’protest  in  favour  of  the  ideal?  In  \Vestcrn  and 
Southern  Kussia  a  furious  agitation  has  ainscn,  and  one  towards 
wliieli  the  attitude  of  tlic  (jovcrnnicnt  has  been  as  ambiguous 
as  t'.iat  of  the  Popes  fif  the  Middle  Ages.  Biots  and 
murders  (which,  when  they  occurred  in  Bulgaria,  received 
the  apj’ropriatc  name  of  ‘  atrocities ’)  arc  in  Kussia  described 
under  the  refined  title  of  ‘  efrervcscences.’  d'hc  date  and  j’lacc 
of  these  riots  were  gener.dly  arranged  beforehand,  and  in  many 
cases  the  rioters  have  remained  unpunished.  No  restitution 
has  been  made  to  the  victims,  the  homes  of  so  many  ruined 
families  are  not  to  be  restorc’l  to  them,  and  in  the  village  of 
Licbenthal  (near  Gdcssa)  a  line  of  fifty  roubles  was  imposed 
upon  anyom;  who  gave  a  night’s  lodging  to  a  .lew.  \  .Jewish 
dcjaitation,  heade<l  by  Banci  (iinsberg,  waited  oji  the  'Tzar 
to  complain  of  these  barbarities,  and  ('oimt  Kutai'ssow  was 
sent  south  to  inquire  into  the  recent  events.  'I'lie  result 
v.as  the  arrest  of  person-  ;  but  no  restitution  has  as 

yet  lieen  made  to  the  .lews,  though  the  Ztiiisfro  has  held 
lengthy  dolib’-ratious,  ami  issueil  the  Beport  which  lies  on 
our  table. 

I'o  umlerstaiid  some  of  th',*  jioluls  tliscusse<l  in  it,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  remind  tin;  reader  that  the  llcbianvsdo  not  enjoy  eipial 
rights  in  Biis^-ia.  whether  thr;y  anr  bred  in  tin;  country,  <ir 
happen  to  re.-ide  in  it,  I  hey  are  jiermittcal  to  reside  in  oidy 
twenty-eight  of  its  provinces,  though  they  generally  manage  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  tin;  other  districts  of  the  I'hnpire.  'I'he 
n‘gulation  afiecting  re-iilencc  results  in  lln;  overcrowding  of 
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Jews  in  sonic  places.  For  example,  two-tliirils  of  tlie  popula¬ 
tion  of  Elizahetlisgracl  are  Jews;  in  Odessa  tliey  are  o  per 
cent. ;  and  in  llussian  Poland  they  have  recently  become  very 
numerous,  because  the  Government  has  encouraejed  them  to 
rake  the  jdace  and  buy  in  the  lands  of  the  proscribed  and  ex¬ 
terminated  Poles.  In  Kherson  they  possess  one-eighth  of  the 
soil,  but  they  are  in  reality  the  owners  of  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion,  because  the  estates  of  the  local  nobility  are  so  heavily 
mortgaged  as  virtually  to  belong  to  the  Jewish  money-lenders. 
^Ir.  Tengoborsky’s  book  on  the  Products  of  Pussia.  so  far 
i'rom  dwelling  on  the  ‘  Jewish  Questions,'  docs  not  contain  the 
word  Jew;  but  the  luminoe.s  and  exhaustive  pages  of  that 
standard  work  were  compiled  before  some  of  the  causes  came 
into  eifect  which  have  recently  given  the  Jews  a  marked  increase 
of  inducnce  in  Russia.  Russia's  cxti  cmity  has  been  the  Jew's 
o])])ortunity.  We  have  just  referred,  for  example,  to  the  last 
Polish  revolution,  and  to  its  social  consequenees ;  nor  ought 
the  ruinous  outlay  of  the  Crimean  War  to  be  forgotten.  Then 
came  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  that  great  measure  of 
humanity  towards  the  tuoujih,  which,  as  it  put  a  stop  to  forced 
labour  on  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  threw  so  much  of  the  land 
out  of  cultivation.  The  newly-freed  moujik  drank  twice  for 
once  that  he  drank  before  :  only  the  Jew  did  not  get  tipsy, 
though  at  the  inu  and  in  the  hurandas  he  sold  the  bi’andy 
which  did  all  the  mischief.  Such  peasants  at  best  would  only 
produce  enough  to  keep  themselves,  not  enough  to  develop  or 
to  enrich  their  country,  so  that,  after  throe  years  of  the  greatest 
ha])i)incss  for  the  greatest  number,  the  cereal  produce  of 
Russia  diminished  by  onc-thlrtecnth.  Then  the  Jew  came 
forwarJ,  ready  to  lend  money,  to  sell  seed-corn,  to  buy  stand¬ 
ing  crops,  to  hire  labour,  and  to  have  the  wheat  reaped 
and  forwarded  to  the  markets  of  (.)dessa  aiul  of  Taganrog. 
Schevabacker's  pamphlet  is  written  by  a  ,lew  to  prove  to  the 
(jovernment  how  essential  the  .lews  are  to  Russian  eommeree, 
and  he  asks  the  Government  to  remember  how  English  traders 
have  been  driven,  by  the  Jews,  out  of  Central  Asia  and  the 
ports  of  the  Rlack  Sea.  d'he  late  war  in  the  Ralkan  penin¬ 
sula,  like  that  in  the  Crimea,  caused,  by  its  Immense  loss  of 
men  ami  money,  a  recurrence  to  the  jtoekets  of  .Tewish 
contractors.  'I'hat  campaign  and  the  huge  standing  armv 
created,  at  the  beginning  of  the  jiresent  reign,  an  amount  of 
discontent  whiidi  is  dangerous  to  the  son  of  a  murdered  Tzar, 
while  the  settlements  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  were  juisatisfaeti>ry  to  the  personal  ambition  of  General 
Ignatietf.  It  has  been  stated  on  what  we  believe  to  be  good 
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authority  tliat,  liad  there  been  no  General  IgnatiefF,  there 
would  have  been  little  or  no  Jew-baiting  in  Kussia.  The 
storm  was  already  tlu-eatening  them  from  Germany,  when  a 
subsidy  Avas  demanded  from  them  as  the  price  of  their  safety 
in  the  Kussias.  The  Jews,  more  stiff-necked  than  Avas  Abar- 
banel  Avhen  he  offered  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  30,000  ducats  to 
be  alloAved  to  remain  in  Spain,  refused  to  give  the  millions  de¬ 
manded  of  them.  General  Abeldinsky  (brother-in-laAV  to  the 
Friuefss  UolgoroAvky)  Avas  governor  Avhen  a  rescript  Avell  fitted 
to  enrage  the  populace  against  the  Jews  Avas  sent  doAvn  to 
AV  arsaAv.  As  combustible  materials  are  never  lacking  there, 
the  governor  Avas  anxious  to  maintain  peaee  in  his  time ;  he 
therefore  refused  to  road  the  rescript,  or  to  alloAv  it  to  be 
published.  The  Kussian  Minister  Avas,  hoAvever,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  carry  this  ])oint,  and  ‘  effervescences  ’  of  the  usual 
dejdorablc  ])attern  began  in  the  kingdom  and  in  Lithuania. 
To  use  the  j)opular  expression,  the  ‘  red  cock  crowed’’  in  every 
district ;  Avhole  toAvns,  like  that  of  AVarta,  Averc  burned  to  the 
ground;  and  a  lasting  disgrace  noAV  attaches  itself  to  the  reign 
of  a  Tzar  Avho,  Avhen  he  ascended  the  throne,  probably  thought 
of  nothing  less  than  of  becoming  the  exterminator  of  his  IIcbrcAV 
subjects. 

The  calamity  Avhich  has  fallen  upon  them  is  not  the  less 
unparalleled,  even  in  the  annals  of  Jewish  suffering.  The 
j)art  Avhich  the  Government  has  jdayed  in  this  disgraceful 
movement  Avill  never  be  thoroughly  known  ;  but  Ignatieff  is 
fallen  from  favour;  the  ])uhlic  ojunion  of  the  Avorld  has  exercised 
some  j)ressurc  on  the  side  of  order ;  a  few  of  the  f)ffcnders  have 
been  punished,  and  the  decoration  of  three  Orthodox  priests, 
Avho  did  their  best  to  stop  rioting,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  So  is  the  ncAV  crusade  against  public-houses.  Those 
jwovisions  of  the  ucav  Act  Avhich  ])rcvcnt  the  rnultijdication  of 
dram-shops  are  admirable;  but  Avhen  the  laAV  goes  on  to  stipu¬ 
late  that  braiulv  is  to  be  sold  at  such  a  ])rlcc  that  the  retailer 
derives  no  profit  from  it,  it  is  ])lain  that  a  benevolent  auto¬ 
cracy,  Avhile  it  continues  to  munufueture  the  brandy,  intends  to 
keep  the  Jew’s  purse  empty,  as  avcU  as  the  j)casant’s  head 
•sober. 

Alaterials  for  the  elucidation  of  the  .Icwish  (Question  have 
been  collectc*!  in  0«lessa  by  nine  (“xperts.  .lusticcs  of  the 
peace,  storosts,  and  village  notables  Avcrc  interrogated,  and  the 
result  now  lies  on  our  table  in  the  shaj)e  of  a  Report,  Avhich, 
asjiiring  t(^  be  more  than  a  mouthpiece  of  the  grievances  of  the 
y)easantry,  defines  thcj)osition  of  the  Israelites,  their  numbers, 
their  trades,  and,  above  all,  their  relations  Avith  the  rural  poj)u- 
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latioiis.  ‘Out  of  1,947  Jews  who  are  males,  75  till  the  soil, 

‘  and  233  are  artisans,  108  are  in  the  corn  trade,  287  keep 
‘  stores  and  taverns,  77  are  brokers  or  agents.  14  are  usurers, 

‘  and  972  have  no  Jixed  occupation  whatever.'  If  nothing  in 
this  Report  is  exaggerated,  something  at  least  is  here  set 
down  in  malice,  for  there  also  lie  on  our  table  at  this  moment 
the  schedules  of  a  proposed  emigration  of  the  Jews  ‘  en  masse' 
from  Odessa.  Out  of  111  heads  of  families,  whose  names, 
ages,  occupations,  addresses,  and  tale  of  children  are  all  filled 
in  for  the  use  of  the  emigration  agents,  we  find  \\vxt  fonr-Jifths 
of  these  persons  are  pedlars,  fruit  hawkers,  shoemakers,  hat- 
makers,  copper  smelters,  carpenters,  reapers,  street  musicians, 
and  cigar-makers  or  vendors,  while  the  remaining  fifth  com¬ 
prises  an  apothecary,  a  genuine  peasant,  and  a  peasant  from 
the  Roumanian  colonics.  The  rest  arc  represented  as  arheitcr, 
that  is  to  say,  as  persons  gaining  their  living  by  doing  any 
work  that  otters  in  the  city  and  port  of  Odessa,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  describe  them  all  as  ])ersons  ‘  of  no  fixed  occupation 
‘  whatever,  zcho  hamj  about  the  rich  Jews,  those  capitalists,  who 
‘  hare  the  monopolies  of  corn  and  wool.  There  are  250  dram- 
‘  shops  in  the  district,  of  which  145  are  kept  bif  the  Jews:  but 
‘  throufjh  mort(pipes,  simulated  sales,  and  other  tricks,'  the  Jews 
arc  the  real  owners  of  that  trattic  in  brandy  ‘  which  so  deeply 
‘  demoralises  the  Russian  peasantry.’  Tiiis  observation  has  a 
moral  sound,  but  it  is  only  lair  to  remind  the  reader  that  in 
former  days  the  right  of  distilling  eorn  anil  prune  brandy  was, 
in  many  ])arts  of  Poland,  a  monopoly,  leased  by  the  nobles 
to  the  Jewish  arrendators.-AwH  tint  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
is  at  this  moment  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Imperial  revenue 
in  Russia.  ‘  It  follows  from  these  figures,’  says  the  Rei)ort. 

‘  that  out  of  1,947  Jews,  1.559  have  ill-defined  professions — 
‘  do  not  produce  anpthinp,  but  subsist  and  grow  rich  at  the 
‘  e\])enseof  the  peasantry.’ 

Though  the  figures  in  this  ease  arcwilfullv  misleading,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  arguments  used 
bv  ^1.  Basily.  AVe  only  think  him  unfair  when  he  forgets 
that  one  of  the  problems  of  our  age  is  the  distribution  of 
what  is  produced  among  consumers,  and  that  in  this  industry 
at  least  the  .lews  really  excel,  lie  expects  them  to  be  all 
at  once  consumers,  distributors,  and  jn’oducers,  because  his 
country  cries  out  for  a  number  of  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Russia,  though  rich  in  her  vast  internal  resources,  is  always 
]H»or  as  regards  the  supply  of  her  wants.  Her  productive 
forces  lie,  so  to  speak,  in  reserve,  and,  in  sjiite  of  her  rich 
black  soil,  the  sui)ply  of  corn  is,  in  some  of  her  provinces. 
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inadequate  oven  to  tlie  loeal  demand.  It  is  no  doubt,  then, 
very  provokin';  to  find  the  Jews  so  averse  to  husbandry. 
Colonies  have  been  "ranted  to  them  on  the  same  favourable 
conditions  as  the  Empress  Catharine  first  "ranted  to  her 
German  colonists,  but  the  two  experiments  have  had  very 
dissimilar  results.  AVhere  the  Germans  have  flourished,  the 
Jews  have  failed  altogether.  On  the  other  hand  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  have  been  compelled  by  the  military  conscriptions 
of  Nicholas  to  acquire  a  handicraft  during  their  service  in  the 
regiments.  These  experiences  must  have  been  distasteful  to 
them,  the  more  so  because  their  co-religionists  often  refuse  to 
consort  with  men  who  for  years  have  associated  with  Christians 
and  eaten  (refe  food.  Yet,  even  with  this  risk  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  liussian  and  Polish  Jews  will  jircfer  any  handi¬ 
craft  to  tilling  the  soil.*  The  failure  of  the  Jewish  emigrants 
in  America  is  but  another  proof  of  their  dislike  to  husbandry, 
which  seems  so  Invincilde  that  we  shall  be  curious  to  know 
whetber  Count  Schouvalofi’s  experiments  (in  the  Government 
of  Kieffj  turn  out  to  his  satisfaction.  At  this  moment  200 
Jews  are  working  on  his  estate,  where  they  earn  GO  kopecks  a 
day  (eighteenpcnce). 

Tills  dislike  to  agriculture  seems  to  lack  explanation.  Is 
the  reason  to  be  found  in  tbe  patbctic  words  of  the  Scotch 
song.  ‘  This  is  no  my  airi  land  or  in  the  fact  that  the  Ihiby- 
lonisli  Talmud  substitutes  commerce  rather  than  the  old  federa¬ 
tive  and  agricultural  life  of  Palestine?  Docs  it  spring  from 
the  restlessness  engendered  by  alien  habits?  To  our  thiid^iug 
it  ought  simjily  to  be  ascrilied  to  long-conliuucd  training  in 
one  direction  in  tlu;  mysteries  of  money-making,  money- 
changing,  and  money-lending,  'flic  .lews  have  lived  by  their 
wits  for  centuries,  and  a(;cording  to  all  the  laws  of  evolu¬ 
tion  the  trailers  hav(“  evolved  themselves  into  traders  I  'I'he 
utoiijih,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  that  the  Hebrew  neither 
toils,  nor  sjiins,  nor  gathers  into  barns,  is  convinced  that  ‘  eom- 
‘  merce  means  other  peopb-’s  mon(;y.’  'I'o  ill-will  then,  rather 
than  to  fanaticism,  must  their  .lew-baiting  be  ascribed. 

‘  Jieligious  leeliii",’  says  M.  Itasily,  ‘  is  li  ss  ilcvelopcd  in  our  soiiliieni 
land  tlian  in  (jreat  Uussia,  or  even  in  l.iuli!  Itiissia,  wlieias  lliat  feelinj; 
gains  stn.-nglli  by  tlie  ri-iiiemljrania-  of  llie  olil  jicrseeutions  of  the 
Urtliodox  by  llu;  (aitliolic  I'oles.  Our  ](easant,s  and  townsfolk  .are 
aecustoiii'.'il  to  live  on  g'jod  terms  with  tlie  'I'ailars,  with  Calliolics 
ari'l  J'rotestants,  aii'l  wiili  tbe  Itaskoliiies.  'I'lu-y  live  also  witli  llin 
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Caraite  Jews,  those  simple  people  who,  obedient  to  the  old  Mosaic  Law 
but  not  to  the  Talmud,  arc  not  associated  under  that  Kaghal  which 
really  dictates  to  Judaism.  The  Kaghal  exists  in  Russia  status  in  statu ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  community  of  individuals  united  by  a  common  interest, 
a  compact  community,  having  the  same  wants  and  the  same  aims. 
This  union  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  Israelites  are  all  trained 
in  one  direction  to  help  each  other,  to  act  together,  to  rely  on  their 
own  exertions,  and  on  this  organisation  for  defence :  such  is  their  aim. 
and  hence  the  indestrujtible  association  of  the  Kaghal' 

It  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  curious  matter  of 
the  ‘  Kaghal  ’  to  say  that  this  is  eminently  a  case  in  which  one 
tale  is  good  until  another  is  told.  By  Baron  Ginsberg’s 
deputation,  by  all  respectable  Jews  in  Russia,  and  by  all 
Jews,  good,  bad,  and  indift’erent,  out  of  Russia,  the  very 
existence  of  the  thing  is  denied.*  None  the  less  do  the 
otHcials  and  the  peasantry  of  Eastern  Europe  complain  of 
a  Tribal  Union  which  exists,  and  of  a  clandestine  manipulation 
of  the  pi’css  which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  Jews  can  buy 
immunity  for  their  misdeeds.  ^listrust  of  the  Hebrew  race  is 
increased  by  an  association  which  is  held  to  combine  the 
jieculiaritics  of  freemasonry,  trades-unionism,  and  boycotting. 
The  truth  is,  the  association,  though  nominally  a  religious  one, 
is  the  growth  of  injustice  under  the  historical  conditions  which 
have  endured  for  centuries,  while  narrow  and  superstitious 
notions  of  religion  continue  to  make  the  power  of  the  Rabbi.s 
very  great  among  the  Chassiiliin,  or  stralter  sect. 

!M.  Basily’s  Report  admits  that  the  so-called  Kaghal  presses 
heavily  on  the  poorer  Jews  themselves.  It  dictates  every 
social  and  religious  question  to  its  members ;  it  collects  funds, 
pays  newspapers,  levies  fines,  drives  men  forth  on  pilgrimages 
from  which  they  are  ordered  never  to  return,  and  it  punishes, 
by  excommunication,  those  who  otfeud  against  its  rules.  A 
mail  who  lies  under  the  eherein  (or  great  curse)  finds  that  no 
one  will  buy  his  corn,  his  boots,  his  combs,  his  newspapers,  his 
pig’s  bristles,  his  goose-feathers,  his  brandy,  or  his  philtres ;  no 
one  will  visit  him  or  eat  with  him,  no  one  will  mend  his  door 
or  his  window;  his  very  tomb  will  be  silent,  for  the  snow  and 
the  autumn  rains  will  fall  on  a  nameless  grave.  A  threat  of 
the  ohl  Law  was  that  *  his  name  shall  be  blotted  out,’  and  the 
Chassiiliin  of  Eastern  Europe  give,  to  one  who  has  died  under 
the  curse,  a  head-stone  on  which  is  to  be  found  neither  the 


*  llralViiuinn,  a  reiiegailo  Jew,  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Kaghal 
(Oileiisa,  18('>8),  but  this  l)ook,  like  its  translation  G’aris,  1872),  has  been 
bought  in,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  procure  a  copy  of  either. 
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insignia  of  his  tribe  nor  the  name  of  the  man  who  in  death,  as 
in  life,  ‘  was  left  terribly  alone.'  This  Avar  of  all  against  one 
is  an  audacious  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  community  to  arro¬ 
gate  to  itself  the  functions  of  the  State,  and  as  such  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  Russia  as  it  is  in  Austria.  It  is  there  a  punish¬ 
able  offence  to  use  the  cherem  as  a  means  of  extortion  and 
annoyanee ;  therefore,  in  this  matter  of  the  cherem,  as  in  that 
of  the  dram-shops,  and  of  the  houses  of  bad  finne  (both  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  tiews),  as  Avell  as  in  that  of  the 
rate  of  usury,  the  Russian  Government  has  the  solution  of  all 
these  so-called  ‘Jewish  Questions’  in  its  own  hands.  Such 
questions  are  simply  matters  of  domestic  legislation,  affairs 
for  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  for  the  Poliee  Section. 

The  next  grievance  against  the  JeAvs  is  that  they  object  to 
registration.  They  certainly  do  avoid,  Avhen  they  can,  having 
their  births,  deaths,  marriages,  removals  registered ;  neither 
are  they  ahvays  anxious  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  heads 
of  their  occupations,  since  ‘  usurer,’  ‘  brothel  keeper,’  and  ‘  in- 
‘  former  ’  do  not  look  much  better  on  the  leaf  of  a  register  than 
they  do  on  a  head-stone.  Like  the  Raskolnic,  the  Jews  have 
also  a  religious  prejudice  against  being  numbered.  Yet  here 
again  the  Austrian  Government  has  disposed  of  the  difficulty, 
and  every  Austrian  JeAV  is  noAv  not  only  registered,  but  is 
obliged  to  have  a  surname  to  Avhich  he  ansAvers :  hence  the 
mass  of  names  like  ‘  Morgenstern  ’  and  ‘  Abendstern,’  AA'hich 
have  come  to  replace  the  ‘  Chaims,’  ‘  Itzigs,’  and  ‘  Yankels,’ 
that  used  to  prevail  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  last  and  heaviest  item  in  the  list  of  JeAvish  sins  is  the 
matter  of  usury.  To  the  old  Law  commercial  aA’ocations 
Averc  unknown  :  the  idea  of  capital  had  not  been  seized  by  the 
jAatriarchs,  Avhose  Avealth  lay  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds  ;  and 
usury,  when  it  first  appeared,  Avas  absolutely  condemned.  Long 
before  the  Christian  era  the  JeAvs,  hoAvever,  having  learned 
the  methods  of  the  Syrian  traders,  became  traders  themselves, 
and  from  the  hour  that  they  ceased  to  possess  a  country,  they 
have  throAvn  themselves  with  passion  into  the  traffic  in  money. 
Ry  their  superior  intelligence, sobriety,  perspicacity,  and  mutual 
support,  they  have  noAv  obtained  the  monetary  control  of  the 
world.  The  Report  from  Odessa  comjdains  that  they  have 
benefited  too  much  by  the  loans  Avhich  can  be  effected  by  the 
State  banks.  ‘  Though  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
‘  JcAvs  is  small,  they  take  to  themselves  the  right  of  borroAv- 
‘  ing  millions.  With  their  millions,  they  monopolise  the 
‘  trade  in  grain,  buy  the  standing  corn,  command  local  labour, 
‘  in  short,  plunge  into  a  Avhole  series  of  usurious  experi- 
‘  ments.’ 
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It  is  rather  difficult  to  see  how  the  hanks  arc  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  lendin<T  money  to  Jews  so  long  as  they  command 
the  very  best  securities,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  .lews  lend  more  than  they  borrow.  They  may 
do  the  one  occasionally,  but  the  other  is  their  great  raison 
Jet  re  ;  and  as  eight-tenths  of  an  ignorant  peasantry  and  nine- 
teiiths  of  a  bankrupt  aristocracy  are  in  debt  to  them,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prevent  the  llussians  hating  usurers  who,  whether 
they  be  Jewish  agents  in  Podolia,  or  Hindoo  money-lenders 
in  the  Deccan,  or  ‘  gombeens  ’  in  Galway,  are  as  a  class  all 
alike  rajiacious  and  successful.  These  usurers  might  be  less 
essential  if  the  taxation  of  the  llussian  peasantry  were  less  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  but  as  in  the  f/uhernaja  of  Novgorod  the  imports  ex¬ 
ceed  the  rental  by  o65,10()  roubles,  the  monjik  must  borrow, 
and  the  blame  of  his  misery  cannot  be  entirely  charged  upon 
the  Jews. 

As  far  as  the  grain  trade  is  concerned,  a  calculation  shows 
that  last  year  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  harvest  produce 
of  llussia  had  been  garnered,  or  brought  to  the  llussian  sea- 
j)orts.  The  reason  of  this,  says  the  ‘  Internationale  Getreide- 
Zeitung,’ 

‘  is  tliat  tlie  Jews,  since  tlie  disturbances,  have  ceased  to  deal  with 
tlie  Russian  population ;  will  lend  the  iarmers  and  landlords  no  mere 
money,  will  buy  no  more  grain  of  them,  and  will  not  use  their  carrying 
and  mercantile  machinery  for  shipping  grain.  The  consequence  is 
that  considerable  quantities  of  corn  rot  in  the  fields  and  are  eaten  by 
the  mice.  IMcssrs.  Ignace  Ephrussi  and  Co.,  the  well-known  bankers 
of  Odessa,  and  the  most  important  house  in  South  Russia,  have  dis¬ 
solved  a  business  established  since  1831.  The  withdrawal  of  capital, 
activity,  and  intelligence  from  the  Empire  will  seriously  affect  the  grain- 
markets  of  Europe,  and  must  be  in  the  first  place  ruinous  to  Odessa, 
which,  after  complaining  of  the  Jews  and  their  bargains,  is  left  to  regret 
the  ruin  which  the  outraged  Hebrews  are  able  to  bring  ujion  it.’ 

Every  country  has  the  Jews  that  it  deserves  to  have ;  and  if 
the  Ilussian  and  Polish  Jew  may  be  conceded  to  be  an  un¬ 
pleasant  s])ccimen  of  his  race,  he  has  at  least  a  rather  more 
intellectual  life  than  the  peasant  whom  he  cheats.  Nor  are 
the  Ilussian  Jews  likely  to  improve  in  their  present  medium. 
Till  they  have  equal  rights  they  will  continue  to  hold  together 
in  that  aggressive  ffishion  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  calls 
tribalism.  And  what  notions  of  equity  are  they  likely  to 
learn  in  districts  Avhere  the  lands  of  Polish  nobles,  put  up  to 
forced  sale  by  the  Govenmient,  can  be  bought  iu  by  them¬ 
selves  at  a  nominal  price  ?  AVhat  sense  of  justice  is  cultivated 
by  imperial  judges  who  receive  bribes  and  expect  gifts  ?  Why 
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should  the  llussian  Jew  go  softly  when  capital  hardly  exists 
but  in  his  hands,  when  society,  such  as  it  is,  is  held  together 
by  tiewish  loans ;  when  the  country,  half  peopled,  and  quarter 
civilised,  is  crippled  by  an  overgrown  and  unproductive  army  ?* 

But  it  is  intolerable,  retorts  the  Busslan  Jew-baitei*,  that  the 
Semitic  brain  should  assert  any  superiority  over  the  Slavonic 
one.  This  brings  us  to  the  extraordinary  measures  recom¬ 
mended  in  some  of  the  Governments.  We  will  not  pause  to 
speak  of  ^I.  Chegarym’s  pamjdilet  on  ‘  The  Annihilation  of 
‘  the  Jews;  ’  its  amazing  title  speaks  for  itself;  and  we  will 
])ass  rather  to  the  recommendations  sent  in  from  Kherson  and 
Pereyczlar.  Jews  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  any  schools  of 
the  higher  education  ;  Jews  ai’e  not  to  teach  in  any  school ;  Jews 
are  not  to  have  Christian  servants;  Jewesses  are  not  to  wear 
silk  or  satin ;  and  Jews  are  not  to  dispense  medicines.  The 
last  restriction  reminds  us  of  a  mcdiicval  squib  whieh  attri¬ 
butes  to  Jussuf,  Prince  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  the 
following  advice  to  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Spain: — 

‘  Of  what  you  say  concerning  tlie  King  of  Sjiain  wishing  to  make 
you  Christians,  do  so,  since  you  cannot  do  otherwise.  As  to  the  order 
to  plunder  you  of  your  goods,  make  your  sons  merchants,  and  plunder 
them  of  theirs.  Tliey  destroy,  you  SJiy,  your  synagogues:  make  your 
sons  clergymen,  that  tliey  may  profane  their  religion  and  their  churches. 
If  they  afflict  you  with  other  vexations,  strive  to  get  State  employment 
for  your  children,  in  order  to  avenge  ycuri-elves.  For  what  you  say  of 
taking  away  your  lives,  make  your  sons  apotliccurks  and  2>fii/sicians, 
and  take  awap  theirs.'  f 

Whether  General  Ignaticff  ever  heard  this  .story  or  not  we 
know  not,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
no  fanatical  or  covetous  jiiotives,  or  that  the  ‘  effervescences  ’ 
were  not  got  up  to  order.  Grant  that  the  liussian  and  Polish 
Jews  have  a  thousand  disagreeable  qualities,  the  Galician 
.lews  are  not  so  very  unlike  them  as  to  explain  away  these 
two  facts,  viz.,  that  liussian  .Tews  arc  baited,  robbed,  and 
murdered  (1880)  in  Ode.ssa;  while  in  Galicia,  during  the  revolt 
of  the  peasants  against  the  landowncr.s,  not  one  hair  of  one 
.lew’s  head  was  touched  by  insurgents  bent  upon  a  rough  and 
rea<ly  revenge  for  old  and  oppressive  abusc.s.  M.  Basily 
ought  to  have  thought  of  this  modern  instance  before  writing 

•  Peace  footing :  839,075  men,  and  01, G2j  horses.  War:  2,149,.j00 
men,  and  257,300  liorses. 

f  Amador  de  los  Ilios  quotes  this  forged  letter  from  the  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  Madrid.  It  is  ahso  coj)ieil  into  a  curious  MSS.  history 
of  the  nobility  of  Provence  which  exists  in  the  Library  of  Grasse. 
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that  ‘  these  riots,  as  measures  of  popular  justice,  hail  no  admix- 
‘  tare  of  cupidity.’  The  Jews  themselves  value  the  property 
destroyed  in  Odessa  at  1,187,881  roubles;  Consul-General 
Stanley  puts  it  under  3,000/. ;  and,  whether  we  adopt  the 
maximum  or  the  minimum,  the  facts  remain  that  pi’operty  has 
been  destroyed,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  ‘  effervescences  ’  of 
the  last  two  years,  one  hundreil  thousand  miserable  families 
of  the  Hebrews  have  been  driven  from  their  homes ;  no  resti¬ 
tution  has  been  oftered  to  them  ;  and  no  money  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Mansion  House  F and.  Well  might  the 
Lord  Mayor  say  of  these  creatures,  ‘  who  had  escaped  from 
‘  Russia  mostly  with  their  lives  and  the  scant  rags  that  cover 
‘  them,  that  their  distress  and  destitution  are  unspeakable.’ 
Lord  Shaftesbury  says  that  ^  since  the  age  of  Titus  nothing 
‘  so  hideous  has  been  seen;’  and  Victor  Hugo  ‘laments  the 
‘  monstrous  phenomenon  of  persecution  which  has  risen  before 
‘  the  eyes  of  Christian  Eui’ope.’ 

Rut  whither  arc  the  Jewisli  emigrants  to  turn  ? 

Germany  cries  out  against  Jewisli  immigrants;  the  exiles 
have  been  eminently  unsuccessful  in  the  United  States ;  while 
Hungary  exclaims  that,  having  already  far  more  Hebrews 
than  she  knows  what  to  do  with,  she  cannot  and  she  will  not 
have  a  hundred  thousand  more  .lews  quartered  upon  her. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Hungary  is  about  300,000,  and, 
thanks  to  this  fact,  and  to  strong  agitation  on  the  part  of  those 
whra-Lihcnils  who  would  fain  upset  M.  Tisza’s  Government, 
and  at  all  times  prefer  fishing  in  troubled  waters,  efcrcesceiices 
have  also  arisen  in  Hungary.  The  .Icwish  Question,  of  which 
Hommcl  says  that  ‘  it  is  the  most  burning  one  of  our  decade,’ 
there  promises  many  complications,  and  the  disease  of  perse¬ 
cution  has  already  exhibited  the  fainillar  premonitory  symp¬ 
tom.  A  Hungai-ian  delegate  at  the  Dresden  Conference  rose 
up  to  tell  a  monstrous  tale;  and  a  Hungarian  press  corre- 
spondent,  belonging  to  the  anti-Semitic  party,  promulgates 
as  authentic  the  murder  of  a  young  Christian  girl,  called 
Esther  Solomozy. 

‘  After  the  most  diligent  search  her  body  could  not  he  recovered.  It 
appears  to  bo  a  fact  tliat  large  sums  of  money  were  otfered  to  the  girl’s 
mother  by  the  Jews  to  induce  her  to  represent  her  daughter  as  being 
always  ot  a  roving  disposition,  and  possessed  of  such  a  mania  for 
waiulering  that  she  was  likely  to  have  stniycd  away  to  some  rela¬ 
tions  at  a  distance.  It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  two  Jewish  boys 
whose  statements  about  llsther  lirst  led  to  the  belief  in  her  murder, 
haee  ueecr  retracted  their  assertions,  or  even  contradicted  themselves. 
The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  itujuiry,  wishing  to  trap  one  of 
them,  s;d  l,  *•  Oh  !  but  Esther  is  alive,  tor  she  has  come  home.”  The 
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boy  replied  gravely,  “  That  cannot  bo,  or  else  wo  arc  not  alive.”  To 
baffle  him  further,  the  magistrate  added,  “  Well,  I  am  going  to 
“summon  her  now.”  The  reply  was,  “As  miracles  do  not  happen 
“  nowadays,  there  is  no  resurrection  pos.sible  for  the  girl  whose 
“  throat  we  saw  cut.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Tisza- Eszlar 
arc  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  this  slon/  cannot  fail  to  add  a  dark 
page  to  the  historg  of  fanaticism.' 

AVe  are  quite  convinced  that  it  will  do  so,  though  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Hungarian  writer  intended  it ;  for,  when 
the  newspapers  announced,  a  few  weeks  later,  that  the  body  of 
Esther  had  been  found  in  the  Tlieiss,  the  discovery  of  her 
uninjured  corpse  was  most  unwelcome  to  the  agitators.  They 
hastened  to  declare,  first,  tliat  it  never  had  been  found  ;  next, 
that,  having  been  found  and  burled,  it  ought  to  be  dug  up  for 
a  fresh  examination;  thirdly,  that  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Freie 
‘  Presse’  was  a  Jew;  and,  finally,  that  the  whole  influence 
of  the  house  of  llothschild  had  been  used  in  Vienna  to 
hush  u])  the  tragedy.  This  extraordinary  accusation — that 
of  sacrificing  a  young  Christian  child,  or  maiden,  at  Easter — is 
quite  familiar  to  the  Jews.  They  have  gut  a  specific  name 
for  it,  as  if  for  tlic  jilague  or  the  cholera,  and  they  expect  its 
reappearance  from  time  to  time,  while  they  are  painfully  aware 
that  it  is  ever,  like  the  stormy  petrel,  the  herald  of  anc\v  perse¬ 
cution.  In  1080,  the  Jews  were  all  banished  from  France,  and 
their  wealth  confiscated,  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  boy 
at  their  Passover.  In  1432  they  were  said  to  have  ])ricked 
St.  AVernher  of  Jlacharach  to  death — indeed  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  greater  number  of  these  imputed  crimes  happened  in 
that  fiftccntli  century  which  was  so  fatal  to  tlie  .lews  all  over 
Europe.  In  1442,  three  Israelites  were  rejiorted  to  have 
murdered  a  child  at  Trent,  and  all  the  .Jews  were  seized, 
tortured,  and  rohhed.  In  144.),  the  .lews  of  Alilan,  when 
accused  of  the  same  crime,  had  to  jnig  20,000  fiorins;  and  in 
1490,  .luan  di  Passamento  was  added  to  the  list  of  Spanish 
saints  because  of  his  supposed  sacrifice  at  Guardia.  The  same 
things  hap])cned  in  England.  For  attempting  to  crucify  a 
child  at  Norwich,  they  were  fined  20,000  marks  (a.I).  1226). 
They  crucified  a  child  at  Lincoln,  and,  after  a  mockery  of  a 
trial  (a.i>.  12oo),  eighteen  .lews  were  hanged,  and  little  St. 
Hugh  was  canonised.  For  the  crucifixion  of  a  child  at  North¬ 
ampton,  fifty  were  hanged;  and  a  few  ye.ars  later  (a.I).  1287) 
the  Jews  were  sent  out  of  Engl.ind,  where  they  did  not  re¬ 
appear  till  they  received  ])crmission  from  Cromwell  to  settle  in 
London,  and  to  build  a  Spanish  synagogue  there. 

All  this  is  horrid  enough,  but,  urges  the  Hungarian  .agi- 
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tator,  ‘  this  particular  murder  must  be  true,  for  the  Jews 
‘  cut  Esther’s  throat  two  days  before  Easter,  just  as  the  Jews 
‘  of  Damascus  did  to  the  Perc  Thomas.’  Thomas  the  Capucin 
and  his  servant  disappeared  in  February  1839.  A  Jewish 
barber  and  seven  aged  Jewish  mercliants  were  fastened  on  as 
his  sacrificial  murderers,  tormented,  and  induced  to  make  some¬ 
thing  which  the  French  Consul  treated  as  a  confession.  They 
afterwards  stoutly  denied  everything  that  they  had  admitted, 
and  the  Austrian  Consul,  M.  Merlato,  tried  to  soothe  the 
])opular  excitement,  but  advice  such  as  his  is  seldom  listened 
to.  A  general  rising  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
took  place,  and  though  Sir  ]\Ioscs  Montefiore,  always  generous 
and  patriotic,  went  to  Cairo,  to  obtain  redress  from  head¬ 
quarters  for  his  co-rcligionists,  the  populace  is  to  this  day 
convinced  that  the  Pere  Thomas  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Talmudic 
rites  at  the  Paschal  feast.  In  lloumania,  in  Moldavia,  in 
llussia,  and  in  Poland,  the  same  belief  still  obtains,  and  a 
Kussian  writer  says  that  ‘  as  Easter  approaches  the  terror  of 
‘  the  peasantry  is  quite  unfeigned,’  So  we  imagine  is  their 
fear  of  ghosts,  and  their  belief  in  the  rossalka  ;  just  so  unfeigned 
is  the  IIighlandei*’s  credence  that  such  and  such  a  lake  has  its 
kelpie  or  its  ‘  water-horse ;  ’  anti  still  more  nervous  is  the  Roman 
vine-dresser  about  the  evil-et/e,  or  the  Limousin  peasant  about 
the  were-wnlf.  Time  was  when  that  mysterious  wolf  had  his 
thousands  of  victims,  and  when  learned  bishops  composedly  sent 
to  the  stake  wretched  women  who  on  one  day  in  the  week 
became  wolves!  Yet  the  French  peasant  of  to-day  is  not 
encouraged  to  fear  the  tecre-icolf  and  has  never  with  his  bodily 
eyes  beheld  the  animal  he  dreads,  so  he  has  less  excuse  for  fearing 
it  than  the  Russian  peasant  has  for  anticipating  the  possibility 
of  a  murder  lohich  has  a  religious  or  sacrificial  object.  To  him 
are  well  known  both  the  crimes  of  the  Self-mutilators,  and 
of  the  Stranuihe  (who  think  it  right  to  take  the  lives  of 
heretics),  and  he  is  aware  of  the  baffled  efforts  of  the  police  to 
deal  with  the  Bezpopotzi  of  Yaroslav,  who  murder  new-born 
infants.  Such  incidents  explain  how  an  ignorant  peasantry 
will  drink  in  any  tale  of  horrors,  were  it  ten  times  as 
lugubrious  as  that  of  Esther,  the  maid  of  Tisza-Eszlar.  But 
Esther  will  have  her  victims,  as  she  already  has  her  adherents. 
The  riots  in  Pi’csbui'g  may  be  said  to  be  dedicated  to  her 
memory,  and,  to  lay  the  disturbance  which  has  been  raised  by 
her  name,  the  troops  have  had  to  be  called  out  in  the  region 
of  the  Theiss.  The  Russian  press  is  delighted,  because  there 
is  now  another  Christian  country  which  can  divide  with  Holy 
Russia  the  disgrace  of  Jew-balting ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  sombre 
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and  self-gratulatory  prognostications,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  a  firm  and  enlightened  government  will  render 
any  continuance  of  this  unprincipled  agitation  im^rassible 
within  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Various  schemes  were  started  last  year  for  housing  the 
exiled  Jews.  Their  emigration  to  America  proved  a  miserable 
failure,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant’s  scheme  for  planting 
them  along  the  brook  Jabbok  was  utterly  chimerical.  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestants  looked  with  greater  favour  on  the  fund 
collected  by  Lady  Strangford  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
for  the  colonisation  of  North  Syria  by  the  Jews.  But  this 
idea  does  not  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  the  Jews 
themselves :  they  do  not  cordially  wish  to  be  taken  back  to 
Palestine  or  its  borders ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  Jews  of  Bucharest  have  combined  to  form 
colonies  at  Lydda,  and  factories  at  Jaffa,  which  promise 
well  for  the  future  of  their  trade  along  the  Levant.  The 
Mansion  House  Fund  has  had  a  great  and  a  deserved  success. 
AVith  such  a  chainnan  for  its  executive  committee  as  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid,  it  has  been  able  to  do  wonders.  Not  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  i)roselytising  has  attached  to  that  noble  expression 
of  English  sympathy,  and  it  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a  very 
j)ractical  peoj)le  for  the  very  practical  nature  of  the  work  it 
accomjdished  through  the  trying  summer  of  1882.  Paris  has 
been  the  scene  of  an  immigration  at  the  exjjensc  of  the  house 
of  Bothsehild  which  is  worthy  of  being  commemorated 
wherever  the  words  jjatriotism  and  charity  are  known.  Five 
thousand  persons  were  brought  by  Baron  llothscliild  to  the  out- 
lying  quarters  of  Clignancourt,  Mont  Parnassc,  and  the  like. 
New  houses  had  been  jiainted  and  p.aj)ered  for  them,  and  food 
and  bedding  sent  down  to  meet  the  exiles.  Each  one  of  thetn 
received  l.s-.  3J.  a  day  until  some  means  were  discovered  t»» 
render  each  individual  independent.  These  5,000  persons 
make  a  large  deficit,  even  in  the  j)ursc  of  a  Rothschild,  and 
still  the  Jewish  Question  looms  darkly  on  the  horizon,  un¬ 
answered  as  regards  the  local  habitation  of  many  thousands 
of  Hebrews.  In  England  there  are  hearts  and  brains  which 
in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  diflieiilty  are  elaborating  a  large 
measure  for  their  relief.  But  we  fear  they  have  little  to  hope 
for  from  the  scheme  a«lvoeated  by  M.  Cazalet  in  connexion 
with  the  project  for  the  Euphrates  Valley  Jtailway,  as  backed 
by  the  universal  panacea  ol'an  English  protectorate. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  iCgyjttian  qtiestion  it  would  be 
premature  for  us  to  speculate  how  many  decades  must  elaj)se 
before  an  emigration  smdi  as  M.  Cazalet  sketches  can  be 
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resolved  on,  not  to  say  carried  out  in  Syria ;  and  it  will  be 
more  to  the  j)urpose,  before  bringing  this  ])aper  to  a  close,  to 
inquire  how  the  .lews  regard  the  question  of  a  return  to  Pales¬ 
tine. 

Without  being  obliged  to  believe  the  cynical  stoin-  of  the 
Jew,  who  said  that  he  and  his  were  pas  assez  betes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  Jewish 
mind  is  not  at  this  moment  turned  towards  a  reoccupation 
of  the  old  historic  boundaries.  Three  classes  of  minds  object 
to  it.  The  first  consists  of  the  large-thinking  persons  who 
would  not  limit  the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  spiritual  future 
of  the  tlewish  race  within  a  geographical  boundary.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Jerusalem  of  the  latter-day  promises  is  not  a  local 
habitation,  just  as  there  are  Christians  who  feel  that  the  mere 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine  woulJ  be  no  true  ful¬ 
filment  of  prophecy ;  the  good  things  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
having  been  but  types  of  Jehovah’s  love  to  His  people,  now 
so  much  more  clearly  declared  in  the  person  and  mission  of 
Christ.  A  very  opposite  class  are  the  ultra-orthodox,  who 
feel  that  it  must  be  impious  to  buy  land,  or  to  have  land 
bought  for  them,  iu  the  country  which  they  ex})eet  to  receive 
again  directly  from  the  hand  of  (iod.  Practical  thinkers, 
again,  recognise  that  the  country  of  Palestine  is  too  poor  and 
too  small  to  afford  nourishment  to  over  6,000,000  Hebrews; 
perhaps  even  to  afford  standing  room  for  them  all,  were  they 
to  be  suddenly  swept  back  within  its  limits.  They  are  also 
aware  that  under  Turkish  officials  their  lives  and  fortunes 
would  be  very  insecure. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  dews  who  do  inhabit  their 
own  land  are  poor,  dirty,  and  unthriving ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  that  an  odd  change  t)f  manners  and  temper  comes  over  even 
the  poorest  .lew  as  soon  as  he  treads  again  the  streets  of  that 
('ity  of  David,  to  breathe  the  air  of  which  is  wisdom,  while  its 
soil  is  happiness  to  the  living,  and  to  the  burled  dead  insures  a 
share  in  the  first  resurrection.  Prince  Lubomirsky,  once  an 
extensive  landt)wner,  and  owner  of  Christian  and  .Tewish  souls 
(ti)  use  the  proper  Uussiau  term'),  met  in  Jerusalem  an  old 
tenant  of  his  own  who  would  not  so  much  as  recognise  his 
former  loril. 

‘  “  llow,tlu'n,ilo  you  not  roeotjnise  me  1  am  the  rrliiee  of  l'>oubno.” 
Ho  turiioil  rom'lily  iisido.  “  (>!i !  I  reoogniso  you  well  enough,  but  I 
wish  to  bo  lot  alone,”  aiul  as  he  murmured  a  wi'rd  which  surely  was 
“  Kaea  !  "  he  brushed  his  sleeve,  and  disiippeared  into  a  side  street. 

‘  Much  scaiulalisod,  and  rather  vexed,  I  narrated  my  adveuturo  at 
iny  hotel,  where  1  found  that  it  surpriscvl  no  one  but  myself.  1  was 
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informed  that  the  Jews,  feeling  themselves  to  be  here  on  their  own 
ground,  hate  us  all,  and  particularly  dislike  the  Russians.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  inform  myself  with  regard  to  Yankel.  1  had  always  had  easy 
relations  with  him  at  Doubno.  If  he  came  up  to  the  castle  while  I  was 
at  dinner,  I  used  to  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  he  would  drink 
my  health,  after  kissing  my  sleeve.  Yankel  is  now  an  elder  in  Jeru- 
Salem,  rich,  benevolent,  and  well  thought  of  in  the  City,  where,  being 
Cahen,  he  reads  prayers.  I  used  all  my  influence  to  have  a  visit  from 
him  at  my  hotel.  At  last  Yankel  came.  As  I  entered  he  rose  up. 
He  no  longer  kissed  my  sleeve;  it  was  rather  for  me  timidly  to  offer 
my  hand.  He  took  it  with  visible  repugnance.  “  You  seem  to  have 
a  grudge  against  me ;  what  have  I  done  to  you?  ”  “  Why  have  you  come 
to  Jerusidem  ?  ”  “I  have  come  as  a  pilgrim :  to  us  as  well  as  to  you 
it  is  a  Holy  City.”  He  shook  his  head.  “  Are  you  happy  in  Jeru- 
.sideni  ?  ”  “  Certainly ;  the  City  is  holy  and  beautiful ;  only  people 

icill  come  to  it  who  have  nothing  to  do  here.”  “  Jerusalem  is  holy,  I 
grant  you,  but  it  is  not  beautiful.”  “  If  you  don’t  like  it,  why  do  you 
come  here  to  annoy  those  who  come  here  to  pray  ?  ”  I  now  lost  my 
temper.  “  Why,  my  friend  Yankel,  even  though  you  do  live  in  the 
Holy  City,  you  might  as  well  be  civil  to  me,  if  it  were  only  for  the 

sake  of  all  you  cheated  me  of  in - ”  “  I  cheated  you  ?  ha  !  ha  ! 

and  now  what  do  you  propose — th.at  I  should  give  you  my  friendshij) 
in  return  for  your  contempt?”  He  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
added,  “  You  see  that  it  was  no  use  to  disturb  me"  I  had  certainly 
found  a  different  man  in  Jerusalem  from  the  one  I  had  left  at 
Uoubno.’ 

The  Jews  are  the  least  prosolytisincr  people  in  the  world. 
Tliey  consider  the  truth,  or  rather  the  knowledge  of  it,  to  be  a 
national  perquisite,  and  by  no  means  intended  as  either  glad 
tidings  or  great  joy  for  all  nations.  Their  sermons  exhort 
to  deeds  of  kindness  and  to  almsgiving,  but  never  to  any 
endeavour  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  to  which  men  owe 
their  moral  dignity  and  their  spiritual  life.  Proselytes  from 
Judaism  are  also  rare.  Isaac  Disraeli,  even  after  he  had  had 
his  own  son  baptized,  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of  grim  pleasure 
in  chronicling,  in  his‘  Genius  of  Judaism,’  the  small  success  of 
the  London  Mission.  A  good  many  conversions  have  been 
effected  lately  in  Alexandria,  and  the  last  Russian  return  puts 
the  number  of  converts  at  398,  which  is  however  but  a  small 
j)roportIon  out  of  the  10,571  souls  reported  to  have  recently 
joined  the  Orthodox  Church.  All  conversions  in  countries 
where  legal  disabilities  exist  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion, 
Avhether  they  arc  obtained  by  benevolent  persons  among  the 
indigent  and  unthriving,  or  have  been  adopted  from  prudential 
motives  by  the  place-hunting  class.  Genuine  converts  to  dog¬ 
matic  Christianity — such  as  Ncander,  the  late  Dr.  Wolff,  the 
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Pure  Ravignan,  Dr.  Paulus  Cassel,  Dr.  Eclersheim,  and  Adolph 
Saphir — are  as  rare  as  they  are  interesting. 

The  Jewish  race  exhibits  a  peeuliar  power  of  amalgamation, 
without  real  fusion  or  union — witness  the  existence  of  several 
thousands,  wdio,  near  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  confoian  out¬ 
wardly  to  Mahometanism,  without  really  abjuring  their  na¬ 
tional  creed,  and  without  allowing  intermarriages  with  the 
Turks.  In  all  countries  they  catch  something  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  age — of  that  Zeitfjeist  which  is  the  unseen 
compeller  of  all  our  minds,  and  against  which  even  Hebrew 
tenacity  itself  is  not  proof.  For  example,  the  liberal  and 
l)hilosoj)hical  Deism  of  the  French  synagogues  threatens  to 
make  Rabbinisrn  a  thing  of  the  ]>ast  in  Paris.  In  Germany 
we  note  such  a  drifting  into  inditf’erence  alike  to  the  Mosaic 
Law'  and  to  the  Christianity  ])rofesscd  around  them,  that  a 
large  portion  of  its  modern  infidelity  is  now  carried  on  Jewish 
shoulders.  In  England  there  is  still  a  large  and  influential 
orthodox  party,  and  in  the  City,  where  the  .lews  keep  to¬ 
gether  in  large  numbers,  one  might  fancy  oneself  transported 
into  a  very  strange,  as  well  as  very  ancient,  w'orld  of  thought. 
Of  this  ]>arty  the  ‘  Jewisli  Chronicle  ’  is  the  organ,  and  over 
it  the  .Vdlcrs  have  for  many  years  held  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
sway.  This  region  of  manners  is,  however,  being  slowly  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Reformed  Jews.  Here  we  find  tribal  fidelity 
with  an  enlarged  mental  horizon.  Some  of  the  Reformed 
Jews  are  exceedingly  faithful  in  matters  of  food  and  ritual, 
others  ag.ain  are  more  lax  in  these  respects.  In  declining  the 
authority  of  the  Talmud,  their  jiosition  approaches  that  of  the 
old  sect  of  the  C.araites,  but  they  have  none  of  the  naivete 
of  interpretation  of  those  so-called  ‘Protestant’  dissenters, 
for  they  deny  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Tborah,  or  Law, 
and  in  their  synagogues  use  a  slightly  modified  liturgy.  Many 
of  the  most  intellectual  and  influential  Jews  belong  to  this 
reformed  party,  and  from  them  come  subscriptions,  not  only 
to  all  our  great  national  cbarltics,  but  to  an  institution  which, 
like  Girton  CUdlegc,  embodies  all  the  progress  and  all  the 
aspirations  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  higher  education 
of  w'omcn. 

The  most  advanced  class  of  .lewish  thinkers  has  for  its 
spokesman  ]\lr.  Claude  !Montcfiore.  Renouncing  the  dlft'e- 
rences  (and  it  is  a  large  order)  Avhich  exist  between  distinctive, 
historic  dudaism  and  that  Theism  which  has  for  its  central 
truths  the  spirituality  and  unity  of  God,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  realise  that  they  do  not  also  drop  much  of  their  distinctive 
tribalism.  No  greater  contrast  to  the  narrow  Talmudism  of 
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tlie  Chasskliin  sect  can  be  ofTcretl  than  by  this  extreme  breadth 
of  view,  as  tolerated  in  England  ainl  America.  Absolute 
liberty  of  personal  convictions,  and  that  corresponding  sense 
of  pereonal  responsibility  in  matters  of  faith  (which  Protes¬ 
tants  value  so  highly),  are  claimed  by  such  teachers  as  ^Ir. 
Claude  Montefiore.  He  disclaims,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
wish  to  make  converts.  Ilis  position  he  assumes  to  be  a  purely 
Jewish  one,  yet  in  the  present  state  of  religious  thought  in 
England  we  think  it  not  impossible  that  he  may  find  recruits 
come  to  him  from  the  party  that,  abjuring  distinctive,  historic 
Christianity,  lean  to  the  side  of  Theism.  Needless  to  say 
that  the  Jews  who  follow  him  connect  the  ]\Icssianic  ])rophe- 
cies  no  longer  with  a  personal  ^lessiah  (an  important  scion  of 
the  filmed  House  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse),  but  limit  their 
as])iratlons  to  a  general  promise  of  the  cessation  of  strife.  They 
believe  that  peace  upon  earth  and  good  will  among  men  is  to 
be  gained  thx’ough  the  progressive  advancement  of  mankind. 

These  diversities  of  o])inion  are  all  more  interesting  to  the 
Jews  themselves  than  to  their  Christian  neighbours,  till  we 
come  to  the  large  and  always  luci’easing  class  of  those  who 
acquiesce  in,  but  do  not  profess,  Christianity.  "Women  of  this 
school  will  carry  about  the  ‘  Pensecs  de  Pascal  ’  in  their 
pocket,  and  yet  have  tribal  feelings  none  the  less  strong 
because  of  their  studies.  ^len  of  this  class  will  frequent 
Christian  places  of  worship,  and  there  is  even  an  instance  of  a 
synagogue  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Christian 
congregation  whose  own  church  had  been  burnt  down  in  one  of 
the  fires  so  common  in  the  United  States.  While  questioning 
severely  the  genealogies  and  the  quotations  with  which  the 
(jiospel  of  St.  Matthew  abounds,  and  while  rejecting  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  Jews  of  this  learned,  liberal,  and 
intellectual  type  will  read  with  |)leasure  the  Fourth  Gosjxel. 
It  is  perhaps  the  Essenian  colouring  which  they  detect  in  what 
St.  Clement  called  ‘  the  spiritual  Gospel,’ that  so  attracts  them  ; 
while  its  Neo-Platonic  tinge  certainly  harmonises  with  much 
that  they  have  already  received.  In  the  ‘  Logos  ’  they  can  re¬ 
cognise  the  ‘  Tikkun  ’  (the  Idea)  of  the  Kabbala,  and  they  can 
see  in  ‘the  light  that  lightencth  every  man,’  that  Name  of  Names 
of  which  their  own  Talmud  said  that  ‘  lie  was  first  in  thought, 
‘  oldest  in  operation,  and  older  than  the  Creation  of  God.’ 
Parents  of  this  way  of  thinking,  ‘  stars  of  the  evening  twilight 
‘  of  their  race,’  j)reserve  perhaps  such  a  lingering  tenderness 
for  Judaism  that  they  never  bring  themselves  to  renounce  it; 
but  they  none  the  less  choose  Cliristian  nurses,  schools,  and 
tutors  for  their  children.  Where  the  orthodox  father  and 
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mothei’  will  stipulate  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  never  to  be 
pronounced  in  their  children’s  hearing,  the  Jew  who  halts 
between  two  opinions  will,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  Catechism 
taught  in  his  nursery.  A  contingent,  therefore,  from  the  next 
generation  will  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country  where 
they  happen  to  be  naturalised.  This  is  an  arrangement  which 
in  many  cases  springs  from  motives  of  self-iutex'est  only,  as,  for 
example,  where,  in  Paris,  a  Jewish  girl,  if  she  does  but  profess 
Catholicism,  can  command  the  most  splendid  alliance  in  France. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  reads  Abraham  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  letter  to  his  daughter  Fanny,  on  her  confirmation,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  other  and  better  influences  are  at 
work : — 

‘  We,  your  mother  and  I,  were  born  and  brought  up  by  our  parents 
a?  Jews.  Without  being  obliged  to  change  the  form  of  our  religion,  tee 
have  been  able  to  follow  the  Divine  instinct  in  vs,  and  inovr  consciences. 
We  have  educated  you  all  in  the  Christian  faith,  because  it  is  the  creed 
of  most  civilised  people.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  lead  you  away 
from  what  is  good,  but  much  that  guides  to  love,  obedience,  tolerance, 
and  resignation.  It  would  do  so,  even  if  it  offered  nothing  but  the 
example  of  its  Founder,  understood  by  so  few,  and  followed  by  still 
lewer.’ 

A  jteculiar  colouring  has  been  thrown  on  this  wise  and 
bcatitiful  page  by  the  glare  of  burning  homesteads  on  the  plains 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Jew-baiting,  as  it  exists  at  this  moment, 
is  not  oidy  a  monstrous  injustice,  but  it  is  an  outrage  on 
decency,  a  darkening  of  the  fair  face  of  Christendom,  and  as 
such  it  cannot  fail  to  retard  the  ju’Ogrcss  which  as  Christians 
and  as  citizens  wc  most  desire.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews 
is  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  few  paid  or  unpaid  missionaries, 
but  must  be  the  result  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  whole 
Christian  Avoidd.  Equality  before  the  law,  charity,  and  good 
will  are  solvents  whieh  nothing  can  resist.  By  their  influence 
the  celebrated  ‘  Jewish  Question,’  which  has  cropped  up  at  in¬ 
tervals  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  has  been  solved,  or 
rather  has  solved  itself,  in  England  and  in  America.  Wher¬ 
ever  .Jewish  disabilities  are  unknown  tribal  narrowness  has 
dlsap])cared,  and  .Tudaism,  both  as  regards  matters  of  faith 
and  social  duties,  has  been  left  to  develop  itself  healthily,  and 
on  its  own  lines.  If  Ave  note  Avith  pleasure  that  many  JeAvish 
parents  are  attracted  to  Christianity,  avc  may  hope  that  com¬ 
mon  Jewnj  (as  the  negation  of  faith  in  Christ)  Avill  daily  give 
place  to  that  noble  .Judaism  Avhich  is  a  step  to  the  knowledge 
of  Him.  We  may  .also  do  Avell  in  the  present  state  of  religious 
conflict  in  England  to  receive  Avith  gratitude  the  support 
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afforded  by  tFudaism  to  the  Supernatural.  The  Suj)ernatural 
is  not  only  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred  narrative,  hut  was 
the  key-note  of  the  Hebrew  revelation  and  polity.  Without 
a  belief  in  the  providential  rule  of  the  world,  not  only  are  all 
creeds  hut  empty  forms,  hut  our  own  struggle  for  the  True  and 
Just  is  asheating  the  air.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  es])ecially 
the  Psalter,  declare  with  the  most  earnest  insistence  the  care 
of  the  Almighty,  not  only  for  the  type,  hut  for  the  single  life, 
and  for  all  the  needs  of  the  human  soul.  Their  testimony  ought 
never  to  be  more  valued  than  in  tliis  age  of  negation,  and  we 
can  make  common  cause  with  Jewish  thinkers  in  their  heart¬ 
felt  recognition  of  the  unity  and  the  attributes  of  God,  even 
while  we  rejoice  that  we  ourselves  are  allowed  to  behold  those 
mysterious  attributes  bathed  in  more  golden  hues ;  in  ‘  the  light 
‘  that  shone  when  Hope  was  horn.’ 


AliT.  II. — 1.  l''rinii;oise  tie  Rimini  dans  la  TJ(fend(‘  et  dans 
ITlistoire.  Avee  vignettes  ct  desseins  inedits  d’Ingres  et 
d’ Ary  Scheffer.  Par  Chaki.ks  Yuiautk.  12mo.  Paris: 
1883. 

2.  Un  Condotticrc  an  A’P*  Sicrle :  Rimini.  Etudes  sur  les 
Lettres  et  les  Arts  a  la  Cour  des  ]\Ialatcsta  d’apres  les 
Papiers  d’Etat  des  Archives  d’ Italic.  Par  Ciiaulks 
Yuiaiite.  Imp.  8vo.  Paris:  1882. 

3.  Florence.  By  CiiAUi.r.s  YuiAiiTK.  Folio  volume,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Paris  and  London  :  ]  883. 

4.  Les  Medailleurs  de  la  Renaissance.  Par  Aloiss  Heiss. 
Folio.  Paris:  1880-82.  Trois  cahiers. 

^IIESE  three  hooks,  i)uhlishcd  by  i\I.  Charles  Yriarte,  differ 
“*■  greatly  in  size :  for  the  first  of  them  is  a  succinct  sketch 
of  the  tragical  history  of  a  woman  immortalised  in  a  few  lines 
of  a  great  poet ;  the  second  is  a  monograph  of  the  splendour 
and  the  crimes  of  one  of  the  ])Ctty  courts  of  mediasval  Italy  ; 
in  the  third,  the  author  :md  his  artists  have  portrayed  all  the 
glories  of  Florence,  with  a  ])rof‘usion  of  illustration  of  the 
highest  excellence.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  s])eak  more 
at  length  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  magnificent  work 
of  M.  Aloiss  Heiss  in  a  later  jiart  of  this  article ;  he  has 
done  for  the  medallists  of  Italy  Avhat  those  ingenious  artists 
did  for  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  their  own  age.  How¬ 
ever  we  may  lament  the  decline  of  French  literature,  in 
the  arts  of  typography  and  ornament  France  is,  by  her  taste 
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and  execution,  at  the  head  of  all  nations.  For  the  artistic 
workmanship  of  these  volumes  is  French,  although  one  of 
them  has  been  successfully  reprinted  in  London.*  Not  indeed 
that  the  intei*est  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  memorials 
of  Italian  art  and  history  has  ever  declined.  The  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Arundel  Society  have  preserved  and  per])etuated 
many  of  the  hnest  works  of  Italian  artists,  which  Italy  herself 
would  have  allowed  to  perish.  Mr.  Dennistoun’s  ‘Memoirs  of 
‘  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,’  Mr.  Charles  Perkins’  admirable  volumes 
on  the  Tuscan  and  other  sculptors  of  Italy,  and  the  excellent 
translation  of  ^lessrs.  Woltman  and  Woerman’s  history  of 
Italian  paintin",  edited  by  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  have  all  keen 
published  in  Enj;land  within  the  last  twenty  years.  These 
are  classical  works  of  the  highest  merit,  and  are  illustrate 
with  great  elegance  and  taste.  But  ^I.  Yriarte’s  volume  on 
Florentine  art  has  still  higher  pretensions,  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  decorative  typography,  cannot  easily  be  surpassed.  The 
other  works,  also  proceeding  from  his  pen,  display  still  greater 
oi’iginality  and  more  accurate  powers  of  historical  research. 

Although  these  publications  differ  in  size  and  scope,  they 
are  one  in  intention.  They  all  attest  the  skill  and  study  which 
]M.  Yriarte  brings  to  bear  not  only  on  the  bright  pages  of 
Italian  art,  but  on  the  darkest  passages  of  Italian  history. 
His  narratives  are  extremely  interesting  and  instructive;  and 
although  the  ground  has  been  traversed  before  by  a  multitude 
of  writers,  from  Sismondi  and  Ginguene  to  Mr.  Dennistoun 
and  Gino  Capponi,  not  to  mention  the  older  Italian  historians, 
iM.  Yriarte’s  gleanings  sometimes  yield  a  more  abundant  crop 
than  their  harvests.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
the  study  of  archives  is  a  recent  science.  They  are  the  true 
sources  of  history,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  abundant  or 
more  curious  than  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  There  they  have 
never  been  absorbed  by  a  common  centre.  Every  munici¬ 
pality,  every  petty  court,  almost  every  noble  family,  had  its 
records,  in  great  part  preserved,  and  till  recently  undisturbed. 
They  afford  a  boundless  and  attractive  field  of  romantic  in¬ 
vestigation,  for  Italy  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth 


*  It  deserves  a  passing  remark  that  one  of  the  most  splendid  illus¬ 
trated  works  which  have  appeared  of  late  in  this  country — 

‘  Quod  mininie  reris,  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe ;  ’ 
it  comes  from  Dublin,  being  a  description  by  Mr.  Seymour  of  the 
restoration  of  Christchurch  Cathedi'al,  Dublin,  by  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Henry  Koc.  It  docs  credit  to  the  architect,  the 
printers,  and,  we  must  add,  the  binder. 
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century  was  a  theatre  on  which  the  most  exciting  dramas  of 
human  life  were  enacted.  All  the  passions  of  mankind  were 
let  loose  with  savage  ferocity  ;  yet  by  a  strange  contrast  these 
acts  of  fury,  perfidy,  and  violence  were  sometimes  ennobled, 
or  palliated,  by  love  and  valour,  and  the  men  who  committed 
them  were  no  strangers  to  the  arts  in  their  highest  perfection, 
to  the  charms  of  jmetry,  and  to  the  passion  for  knowledge. 
Mr.  Browning,  in  ‘  The  King  and  the  Book,’  has  given  us  an 
elaborate  and  lifelike  picture  of  one  of  these  tragical  passages 
carried  to  the  foot  of  the  papal  throne.  We  ourselves  pub¬ 
lished  not  long  ago,  from  the  notarial  records  existing  at 
Koine,  the  true  history  of  the  Cenci,  difiering  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  legend  accejited  by  poets,  yet  not  less  wild 
and  cruel.  ^I.  Yriartc  has  collected  from  the  Archivio  No- 
tariale  of  Kimini,  Pesaro,  and  San  Arcangelo,  towns  of  no 
great  mark  in  history,  the  materials  of  a  dozen  romances.  In 
justice  to  the  modern  cxploi-ers  of  mediasval  Italy,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  researches  of  the  Italian  archivists  have  greatly 
facilitated  this  work;  but  M.  Yriartc  has  tlic  merit  of  giving 
them  a  fresh  and  attractive  form  accessible  to  the  world,  and 
his  own  personal  enquiries  have  not  been  without  fruit. 

We  propose  to  follow  him  through  some  of  these  devious 
tracks,  which  have  been  overgrown  for  ages  by  the  occurrence 
of  more  important  events,  and  we  shall  begin  by  apjiropria- 
ting  his  narrative  of  the  guilt  and  the  fate  of  Francesea  di 
Kimini,  known  to  all  mankind  as  the  very  type  of  love  and 
grief  in  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  ‘  Inferno’  of  Dante, 
and  represented  in  our  own  times  by  several  of  the  choicest 
works  of  great  artists — by  Ingres,  by  Ary  Schefter,  and  by 
our  own  Westmacott.  Yet,  familiar  as  the  subject  is  to 
readers  of  many  generations,  we  doubt  if  one  person  in  a 
thousand  could  relate,  as  M.  Yriartc  has  done,  the  particular 
incidents  of  Francesca’s  history,  or  even  say  with  precision 
who  she  was  and  why  she  suffered.  These  details  are  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  they  cast  light  on  the 
obscure  expressions  of  the  poet.  The  ineffable  pity  which 
Dante  has  thrown  into  those  lines — unsurpassed,  avc  think,  in 
the  whole  sidierc  of  jioctry — has  effaced  the  stain  of  frailty 
and  of  sin  from  that  ‘  half-told  tale  of  guilty  love,  so  pas- 
‘  sionate,  so  full  of  tears.’  The  love  of  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
eternal  as  their  punishment,  penetrates  and  illuminates  even 
the  dark  circles  of  hell.  The  sympathy  of  the  purest  minds 
is  won  for  her  who  loved  so  much  and  was  not,  forgiven,  till 
Francesca  is  absolved  by  the  compassion  she  inspires.  Yet 
the  story  is  a  dark  one. 
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Francesca  was  the  daughter  of  Guido  di  Lamberto  di 
Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna,  who  was  styled  il  Minore  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  Guido  il  Vecchio,  a  veteran  of  the  same 
family.  Polenta  is  an  old  castle  or  stronghold  near  Bertinoro 
in  the  territory  of  Ravenna,  from  which  the  family  took  its 
name,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Guido  filled  the  offices 
of  Consul,  Rector,  and  eventually  Podestii  of  Ravenna.  lie 
came  of  a  turbulent,  ambitious,  and  valiant  race,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  party  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Pope.  The  favour 
of  Gregory  and  the  courage  he  showed  at  the  battle  of  Tren- 
tola  in  1275  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  little  state.  It 
was  in  the  same  year,  and  apparently  soon  after  that  battle, 
that  Guido  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  Malatesta 
da  Vcrucchio  of  Rimini,  who  had  aided  him  in  his  successful 
effort  to  subdue  the  factions  of  Ravenna  and  establish  his  own 
power  there.  This  ])oint  is,  however,  contested  by  some  of  the 
Italian  antiquaries,  who  assert  that  the  Malatesta  family  had 
been  at  war  with  Guido,  and  that  the  marriage  was  agreed 
upon  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Litta,  in  his  genealogy 
of  the  Polenta  family,  adopts  the  former  opinion,  and  holds 
that  the  hand  of  Francesca  was  the  price  of  the  alliance. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  1275  the  two 
houses  were  united,  and  indeed  a  second  marriage  took  jdace 
between  a  brother  of  F ranccsca  and  Madalena,  a  sister  of  her 
husband. 

Giovanni  ^lalatesta,  surnamed  the  Sciancato,  Avho  became 
the  husband  of  Francesca  di  Polenta,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Malatesta  da  Vcrucchio  by  his  wife  Concordia.  This  per¬ 
sonage  was  the  lord  of  Rimini,  and  his  family  (as  we  shall  after- 
Avards  have  occasion  to  show)  founded  a  dynasty  there,  Avhich 
survived  for  two  or  three  centuries  Avith  the  title  of  Vicars  of 
the  Church,  for  the  cities  of  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Fossom- 
brone.  Giowanni,  the  son,  Avas,  as  his  nickname  denotes,  a 
cripple,  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other.  But  this  in¬ 
firmity  did  not  preclude  him  from  the  martial  exercises  of  his 
race  ;  he  Avas  continually  in  arms  ;  a  man  fierce,  unscrupulous, 
and  active  in  the  Avar  of  factions ;  avIio  aa’ou  his  Avay  by  courage 
and  audacity  to  be  the  Podcsta  of  Forli,  Faenza,  and  Pesaro, 
cities  of  the  Romagna.  Such  Avas  the  Avarrior  Avho  came  to 
the  assistance  of  Guido  da  Polenta  in  1275,  and  obtained  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  as  his  rcAvard.  ‘  Essa  era  bella  ol- 
‘  tremisura,’  says  Litta  ;  ‘  brutto,  zoppicante,  di  rozzi  costumi  il 
‘  marito.’ 

But  the  marriage  Avas  brought  about  by  a  trick.  Francesca 
had  never  seen  her  intended  bridegroom.  The  betrothal  Avas 
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made  by  proxy,  and  the  representative  of  the  Sciancato  on 
that  occasion  was  Ins  younirer  brother  Paolo — Paolo  il  Bello — 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  youth  of  Italy,  who  inspired 
Francesca  with  an  ardent  passion  at  first  sight,  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  her  destined  husband.  To  this  there  was 
an  insui’inountahle  obstacle,  since  Paolo  was  already  married, 
having  been  united  in  I2G9  to  Orahile  Beatrice,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Conde  di  Chiagglolo.  How  far  this  was 
known  to  Francesca  does  not  appear,  hut  the  deception  prac¬ 
tised  on  her  was  not  discovered  until  it  was  too  late  to  avert  it. 
This  explains  the  allusion  in  Dante  to  her  love  for 

‘  la  bella  persona 

Che  mi  tu  tolta,  e  7  modo  ancor  in'  offende.'  * 

Francesca  lived  with  her  husband  ten  years,  for  she  was 
married  in  127.3,  and  the  catastrophe  which  ended  her  life  oc¬ 
curred  in  12S5.  She  bore  him  a  daughter,  who  was  named 
Concordia,  after  his  own  mother.  But  the  passion  she  had 
conceived  for  Paolo,  her  brother-in-law,  was  not  banished  from 
her  heart.  Their  near  connexion  favoured  their  intimacy, 
though  some  faint  douljt  has  been  thrown  over  the  nature  of  it. 
Boccaccio,  who  has  left  us  the  best  account  of  the  transaction, 
says:  ‘  Whether  die  ever  became  his  mistress  I  cannot  allirm 
‘  and  have  never  heard  ;  it  may  be  so,  but  1  am  inclined  to 
‘  tbink  il  is  a  fiction  which  Dante  based  on  the  jiossibility  of 
‘  the  fact,  rather  tlian  on  positive  knowledge.’  However  this 
may  be,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  rouse  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  Giovanni,  who  was  familiarly  called  (lianciotto. 

Gianciotto  Malate-ta  was  at  tliat  very  time  Podcsta  of  the 
town  of  Pesaro,  a  fact  which  has  recently  been  proved  by 
a  .dneular  discovery.  In  18.30  an  inscription  graven  upon  a 
single  stone  was  found  in  tlie  fortress  of  Pesaro  in  the  fol- 

*  .Some  of  the  coOices  of  Itaiitc  read  moudo  instead  of  vioi/o  in  this 
line,  and  Dr.  Harlow  in  his  in;'enious  notes  on  Dante  (pulilislied  in 
1801;  favours  this  version  of  tlie  text.  Hut  we  think  wrongly :  llie 
word  modo  clearly  refers  to  tlie  means  liy  wiiich  lier  marria;;e  was 
hrou;.djt  about  and  she  was  dejirived  of  lier  lover.  Hiit  Dr.  Harlow’s 
zeal  on  behalf  of  Krancesca  carries  him  too  far.  Hu  rej'ards  her  as 
‘  one  of  I.ove's  martyrs,  who  died  not  from  any  jireineditatcd  crimi- 
‘  nality  ol'  their  own,  but  liy  a  combination  of  circunihtanees  op|)osed 
‘  to  tlieir  union  ’  (p.  108) ;  and  wjio  ‘  by  iinjirudence  broii^'lit  their  lives 
‘into  dan;jer  and  lost  them  throii^ii  love’  (p.  ll.'l).  Wlien  the  tiicts 
of  the  case  are  e-xamined,  we  tliink  it  iinjiossible  to  iloiibt  that  Fran¬ 
cesca  had  formed  an  adulterous  connexion  with  her  brother-in-law, 
and  that  Dante  intended  so  to  rejnesent  it. 
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lowing  terms:  ‘anno  domini  millesimo  cclxxxv.,  in- 

‘  DICTIONE  XIII.  TEMI'OnilU'.S  DOMINI  IIONOUII  PAP.E 
‘  IIII.,  ESISTENTE  POTESTATE  JOIIANNE,  NATO  MAGNIFICI 
‘  VIUI  DO.MINI  MALATEST.E.’ 

A  Podesta  could  not  take  his  wife  with  him  to  the  seat  of 
his  autliority ;  Francesca  therefore  remained  at  Rimini, 
whilst  her  hnshand  was  at  Pesaro.  Tliat  stone,  bearing  the 
very  date  of  the  murder,  tells  the  story.  During  one  of  his 
absences  at  Pesaro  the  lovers  Ircquently  met.  They  were 
denounced  by  a  confidential  servant.  Gianciotto  returned  se¬ 
cretly  to  Rimini,  where  he  found  Paolo  in  his  wife's  apart¬ 
ment,  the  door  being  closed.  He  endeavoured  to  force  it, 
but  heai’ing  his  cries  Paolo  made  his  escape  through  a  side  en¬ 
trance,  and  told  Francesca  to  open  to  her  husband.  Unluckily 
for  the  fugitive,  his  cloak  caught  upon  an  iron  hook  fastened 
to  the  passage.  Gianciotto  rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  his 
brother.  Francesca  thing  herself  between  them,  and  received 
in  her  breast  the  deadly  blow  aimed  at  her  lover.  Upon  this, 
(lianciotto,  frantic  with  grief,  struck  his  brother  and  killed  him 
also.  Hence  the  deadly  significance  of  the  verse — 

‘  Caina  attciide  clii  'ii  vita  ci  spciise.’ 

An  incestuous  crime,  or  what  was  supposed  to  be  so,  was 
avenged  by  a  fratricidal  murder.  In  the  opinion  of  the  times 
and  of  the  place,  the  punishment  appeared  to  have  exceede<l 
the  olfence ;  for  on  the  morrow  the  lovers  were  buried  in  the 
same  grave  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  story  as  related  by  Roccaccio  about  a  hundred 
years  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  but  he  had  kn  nvn  per¬ 
sons  wln>  remembered  the  particulars,  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  altered 
the  facts  of  the  narrative.  M.  Yriarte  has  traced  them  with 
Infinite  research  through  the  Italian  chronicles  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  some  of  which  are  still  in  manuscript  in  the  Ganiba- 
lunga  library  at  Rimini,  tbi  one  point  especially  he  has 
thrown  light  of  some  interest.  What  was  the  liook.  read  by 
the  lovers,  which  toucheil  them  so  nearly,  and  was  then  unfor¬ 
tunately  thri>wn  aside? 

‘  tialcotto  I'u  il  libro  o  chi  lo  scrissc.’ 

'fhey  were  rc:uling  it,  we  are  told,  •  senza  alcun  sospetto,' 

‘  Ma  solo  un  pimto  t'u  4U0I  che  ci  viusc.’ 

It  was  the  •  Uomance  of  Sir  Lancelot,  Knight  of  the  Round 
‘  'ruble,’  in  nhich  Sir  Galeluul  |)lays  a  very  sinister  part,  and 
here,  in  the  language  of  the  old  French  writer,  is  the  very 
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passage  or  ‘  punto  ’  which  cost  both  Queen  Guinevere  and 
Francesca  di  Kiinini  so  dear;  ‘  Do  quoi  me  ferai-je  prier? 
‘  fait  elle :  plus  le  veuil-je  que  vous.  Lors  tous  trois  se  retirent 
‘  j)lus  a  part,  et  font  seinblant  de  coiiseillei’.  La  Heine  voit 
‘  que  le  chevalier  n’en  ose  jdus  fairc,  si  le  prend  par  le  men- 
‘  ton  et  le  baisc  devant  Gah'haut  assez  longueinent.’  On  both 
occasions  it  would  seem  that  Sir  Galehad  (as  we  call  him) 
had  much  to  answer  for. 

Dante  himself  had  a  much  nearer  connexion  than  Boccaccio 
with  the  actors  in  this  tragedy  and  their  families,  for  he  was 
himself  twenty  years  old  when  it  occurred,  lie  had  friends 
at  Pesaro,  at  Forli,  and  at  Ravenna.  In  1282  Paolo  INIala- 
testa  had  been  Captain  of  the  People  and  Guardian  of  the 
Commons  in  Floience,  where  Dante  had  probably  seen  him. 
The  fifth  canto  of  the  Inferno  was  written  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1300,  only  fifteen  years  after  the  catastrophe,  Dante 
being  at  that  time  ambassador  of  Florence  at  the  jubilee  or¬ 
dered  by  Boniface  VIII.  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  his  life, 
when,  driven  into  exile,  he  w'as  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge 
from  the  persecution  of  an  ungrateful  country,  he  found  that 
refuge  in  the  very  house  in  which  Francesca  was  born,  at  the 
Court  of  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta  in  Ravenna,  who  was  the 
grandson  of  Guido  il  Minore,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate 
lady  whose  melancholy  history  he  had  told  in  immortal  verse 
seventeen  yeai’s  before  to  the  hearts  and  tongues  of  all  Italy. 
Dante  remained  at  Ravenna  under  the  protection  of  Guido  da 
Polenta  from  1317  until  his  death  on  September  14,  1321. 
The  Lord  of  Ravenna  caused  him  to  be  bm-ied  in  the  church 
of  San  Pietro  Maggiore  (afterwards  San  Francesco)  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  the  great  poet  of  Italy.  He  was  borne  to 
the  grave  by  the  noblest  citizens  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  next 
century  Cardinal  Bembo  raised  the  monument  which  still 
adorns  his  tomb.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  Ghibclline 
poet  should  have  found  an  asylum  at  the  Court  of  a  family  so 
entirely  Guelph  as  the  Polentas.  But  Dante’s  own  family, 
the  Alighieri,  had  been  Guelph:  he  himself  fought  on  the 
Guelph  side  at  Campaldlno,  and  his  Ghibclline  opinions  were 
adopted  later,  when  he  wrote  the  treatise  ‘  De  jMonarchia.’ 
Such  are  the  endless  contradictions  of  party  politics  in  Italy. 

AVe  are  indebted  to  M.  Yriarte  for  collecting  and  combin¬ 
ing  these  remarkable  circumstances,  proving  that  Dante  had, 
at  several  periods  of  his  life,  relations  which  gave  him  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  family  of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  her  history.  It  deserves  to  be  remembered 
that  the  most  striking  episodes  in  the  ‘  Divina  Commedia,’  and 
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those  which  most  attract  the  attention  of  readers  who  care  not 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  majestic  poem,  relate  to  persons 
and  events  as  well  known  to  Dante  as  the  last  Irish  murder 
is  to  us.  They  are  the  crimes  and  romances  of  his  own  time. 
Ugolino,  Pia  de’  Tolommei,  and  Francesca  di  Rimini  were 
realities  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  and  the  grief  and  horror 
he  has  thrown  over  their  fate  were  living  in  the  sympathy  of 
his  own  generation.  The  tragedy  of  Ugolino  in  the  Torre 
della  fame  occurred  in  1286  or  soon  afterwards.  Gnido  da 
jSIontefeltro,  the  ])rogenitor  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  whom 
Dante  apostrophises  in  the  twenty-seventh  canto  of  the  ‘  In- 
‘  ferno,’  Avas  a  Ghibelline  like  himself.  lie  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  Ghibelline  forces  of  Pisa.  In  1282  he  had  en¬ 
trapped  and  destroyed  a  French  company  at  Forli.  But 
Dante  ])laced  him  under  the  tail  of  Minos  in  never-ending 
bale,  because  he  apostatised  in  1296,  when,  having  more  of 
the  fox  than  the  lion  in  his  nature,  he  aided  and  abetted  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.  in  his  |)ersecution  of  the  two  Cardinals  Colonna, 
Avho  had  tied  to  Palestrina  to  escape  the  pa[)al  vengeance. 
These  were  all  contemporary  events,  to  whicli  the  political 
passions  of  the  time  gave  life  and  colour. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  later  history  of  the  Malatestas, 
there  is  yet  another  episode  in  the  annals  of  the  race  Avhich 
rivals  that  of  Francesca  in  melancholy  interest,  and  has  also 
been  commemorated  by  a  great  poet.  Parisina — the  Parisina 
of  Lord  Byron’s  jioem — was  also  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Malatesta,  but  of  the  Cesena  branch,  and  she  must  be  ranked 
Avith  Francesca  in  the  calendar  of  guilty  love.  She  Avas  the 
Phiudra  of  Italy,  and  perished  Avith  her  Ilippolytus  on  the 
block.  But  poetry  has  aAvarded  to  the  frailty  of  these  Avomen 
an  unequal  punishment.  Whilst  the  sin  of  Francesca  is  al¬ 
most  effaced  from  memory  by  the  pathos  of  Dante’s  ej)isode. 
Lord  Byron  Avas  pleased  to  say : 

‘  Parisina’s  fate  lies  hid 
Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin-lid,’ 

and  her  name  is  blasted  to  all  succeeding  time  by  his  genius. 

Parisina  Malatesta  Avas  married  to  Nicholas  III.,  ^larquisof 
Ferrara,  on  February  27,  1418.  Seven  years  afterAAsirds,  on 
May  21,  1425,  she  Avas  convicted  of  adultery  Avith  Hugo,  one 
of  the  twenty-two  natural  children  of  her  husband,  and  de- 
cai)itatcd  Avlth  him  and  their  confidant  Aldovrandini  Rangoni. 
The  chronicle  of  the  Minor  Brothers  of  St.  Francis  records 
their  sepulture :  ‘  Omnes  sepidti  sunt  in  cimlterio  prope  cam- 
‘  panile  hora  sccunda  noctis  intrante  die  Martis  ;  mortui  sunt 
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‘  snpradicti  in  Castro  Leonis  in  Turri  ^larcliesana  in  finulo 
‘  tnrris  ubi  dccapitati  snnt.’  There  exists  in  the  British  Mn- 
senni  a  rectangular  plaque  in  bronze  by  an  unknown  artist, 
representing  a  young  man  of  singular  beauty  in  a  tunic  and 
barrctta  cap,  and  in  front  of  him  a  woman  in  profile,  with  the 
legend  ‘  HU  :  EST  :  r.vu  :  MAE  :  ta,’  evidently  designed  to  re¬ 
present  lingo  d’Este  and  Parisina  Malatesta.*  !M.  Ilciss 
(who  has  re])roduced  the  work)  doubts  the  authenticity  of 
these  ]:ortraits,  and  thinks  the  medallion  is  of  a  somewhat 
later  date;  but  we  have  ourselves  examined  it  with  some 
care,  and  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been 
cast  not  long  after  the  catastrophe.  The  inscription  is  added 
by  the  graver.  The  existence  of  such  a  record  of  a  bital  pas¬ 
sion  and  a  sanguinary  vengeance  is  extremely  singular,  and 
may  not  have  been  executed  until  after  the  death  of  Nicolas 
HI.  which  took  jdace  in  1441.  The  tragic  doom  of  the  house 
did  not  end  here.  Parisina  had  given  birth  to  twin  daughters, 
(jinevra  and  Lucia,  tAvo  years  after  her  marriage.  Of  these 
Ginevra  Avas  married  in  1434  to  the  great  eondottiere  Sigis- 
mond  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  her  mother’s  kinsman,  and  Avas  by 
him  put  to  death,  if  the  tradition  is  to  l)e  believed,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1440.  AVe  shall  juTsently  have  occasion  to  revert  more 
fully  to  this  remarkable  personage. 

For  Ave  must  noAv  jiass  to  a  Avider  field  and  to  a  later 
age.  Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
Italy  Avas  torn  by  the  dissensions  of  the  turbulent  democracies 
of  her  chief  cities,  ami  the  still  more  sanguinary  contests 
of  her  territorial  nobles,  most  of  Avhoui  had  collected  mer¬ 
cenary  tjands  of  ruthless  soldiers  to  their  standards,  and 
Avho  passed  their  liA’es  in  a  perpetual  Avarfarc  of  ambition, 
])erfidy,  and  ]ilunder.  The  fall  of  the  1  lohenstaufen  and  the 
death  of  Conradin  in  12()8  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  claims 
of  the  House  of  Siiabia  ov(!r  Italy.  The  attempts  of  the 
Ghibelline  jtarty  to  restore  the  Imperial  ])ower,  by  Avhich  they 
hoped  to  give  j>eacc  and  uniini  to  the  country,  and  to  limit 
the  j)OAver  of  the  Po[)es,  Avere  utterly  vain,  although  the 
genius  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  ])leaded  their  cause.  The 
names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  long  remained,  but  the  great 
conH'St  of  Imperial  and  Papal  power  was  already  over.f  Parties 

*  It  is  No.  4.‘J  ill  llie  Italian  mcilals  exliiliited  in  tin*  King’s  Jjihrar}’. 

t  Muratori  says:  ‘  (.juel  seeolo,  <•  veto,  aliliondi'i  ancli’  esso  di  niolto 
‘  guerre,  ina  nulla  si  o[jero  sotto  noniee  jiretesto  dtdle  lii/iuni  suddetle.’ 
Air.  llalluin  disputes  this;  hut,  in  truth,  ihongh  the  names  of  (iuel]>h 
and  Ghibelline  reinaineil  and  inneh  of  the  old  party  spirit,  the  origitial 
character  of  these  parti<-s  Avas  extinct. 
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had  degenerated  into  factions,  like  those  of  the  Bianchi  and 
the  Xeri  in  Florence;  and  the  broad  field  of  political  warfare 
was  narrowed  to  domestic  broils  and  family  feuds,  carried  on 
with  as  much  bitterness  and  as  many  crimes  as  the  contlict  of 
great  States.  Lord  Macaulay  remarked  in  the  well-known 
article  on  ‘  Machiavelli,’  published  in  1827  in  this  dournal, 
that  ‘  in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Italy  the  feudal  nobles 
‘  were  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance;  that  they  sank 
‘  into  the  mass  of  burghers  ;  and  were  not  so  much  jietty 
‘  jirinces  as  eminent  citizens  ;’  *  and  he  seems  to  argue  that  the 
Italian  cities  owed  their  power  and  independence  to  their  own 
military  strength.  We  cannot  share  this  view,  which  con¬ 
founds  two  distinct  historical  periods.  With  far  more  truth, 
I^Ir.  Symonds  has  called  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
in  Italy  the  Age  of  the  Free  Burghs,  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  Age  of  the  Despots.  In  those  years 
the  Italian  cities  looked  for  protection  to  the  feudal  chiefs,  who 
in  their  turn  enlisted  mercenaiy  bands  to  fight  for  their  clients. 
The  whole  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  shows  that  these 
hired  protectors  ivere  the  curse  of  Italy,  and  that  they  were 
hired  because  the  citizens  would  not  fight  their  own  battles. 
Indeed,  Lord  ^Macaulay  himself  jioints  out  a  few  ])ages  later 
(]).  270)  that  the  introduction  of  the  mercenary  warriors  of  the 
Peninsula  led  to  the  destruction  of  patriotism  and  demoralised 
the  nation.  Of  these  condottieri,  as  the  leaders  of  these  bands 
were  called.  Sigismond  Pandolfo  ^lalatcsta.  the  Lord  of 
Bimini,  was  a  most  signal  and  ci)nspicuous  type  and  represen¬ 
tative. 

Iti  no  part  of  Italy  were  these  contests  fought  out  with 
greater  ferocity  than  i)y  the  petty  sovereigns  of  tlie  Romagna. 
\Vhen  Guuh>  da  ^lontefeltro  bellowed  forth  to  Dante  his 
stern  question, 

‘  Diimui  so  i  Komagmioli  Inn  pace  o  guorra.’ 

the  poet  replied  in  linos  which  describe  with  picturesque  ac¬ 
curacy  the  state  of  the  province: 

‘  Koinagna  tua  non  o.  e  non  tii  inai, 

Sonza  gui'vra  i\o'  cnor  do’  snoi  tiranni ; 

Ma  paloso  ncssnna  or  von  lasoiai. 

Kavonna  sta,  coin’  o  stata  molt’  anni : 

L’  aiiuila  da  I’olonta  la  si  cova. 

Si  olio  t'orvia  ricnopro  oo’  suoi  vanni. 

La  terra  olio  I'o  gia  la  Iniiga  prova, 

K  di  Fraiiooschi  sanguinoso  niuoohio. 


*  Eilinl'urgh  Keview,  vol.  xlv.  p.  2t>t. 
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Sotto  le  branclie  verdi  si  ritrova. 

E  ’1  Miistin  veccbio  e  '1  nuovo  da  Verucchio, 

Che  fecer  di  Montagna  il  inal  governo, 

Lii,  dove  scglion,  fan  de’  denti  succhio.’ 

These  lines  bring  us  into  the  heart  of  our  subject.  About  one 
half  of  the  Romagna  was  divided  into  twenty-two  independent 
states,  each  belonging  to  a  different  family  or  to  branches  of 
the  same  family,  and  all  at  war  with  each  other.  The  eagle 
was  the  badge  of  the  Polentas  of  Ravenna,  the  family  of 
Francesca;  and  Cervi  was  sheltered  by  its  wings.  At  Forli 
Guido  Montefeltro  had  massacred  a  Freneh  company.  Its 
ensign  was  a  green  lion.  The  old  mastiff  of  Verucchio  was  the 
patriarch  of  the  jNIalatestas,  who  Avith  his  third  son,  known  as 
Malatestino  del  Occhio,  Avere  extending  their  abhorred  dominion 
over  the  country,  and  establishing  the  power  of  the  remark¬ 
able  family  to  Avhom  these  pages  are  devoted. 

The  one-eyed  Malatesta  {del  Occhio),  Avho  reigned  in 
Rimini  from  1312  to  1317,  aaus  the  author  of  another  abomi¬ 
nable  crime  recoi’ded  by  the  Anonimo  Riminese.  He  sent  for 
tAvo  gentlemen  of  the  Ghibelline  party,  Guido  del  Casero, 
Dottore,  and  Angeletto  da  Carignano,  from  Fano,  having  in¬ 
vited  them  to  an  intervieAvat  Cattolica,  and  caused  them  to  be 
murdered  on  their  Avay  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Dante, 
Avho  naturally  sympathises  Avith  these  victims,  records  the  fact 
in  the  28th  canto  of  the  ‘  Inferno :  ’ — 

‘  Never  ’tween  Cyprus  and  Majorca’s  shore 
Did  Neptune  Avitness  crime  so  deep  in  dye 
From  jiirate  liorde  or  Argive  host  of  yore. 

That  traitorous,  who  sees  with  hut  one  eye, 

And  holds  tlie  country,  one  Ai'cre  well  agreed 
Himself  had  ncA'or  seen,  who  standeth  by. 

Shall  summon  them  for  conference,  then  speed 
Their  matters  so,  that  to  Foscara’s  breeze 
Nor  voAv  nor  prayer  for  convoy  shall  they  need. 

(Inferno,  xxviii.  32.  Dayman’s  translation.) 

The  passage  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  jiroves  tliat  this  part  of 
the  poem  Avas  Avrltten  after  1312. 

Old  Malatesta  da  Verucchio,  Avho  lived  for  a  hundred  years, 
from  1212  to  1312,*  Avas  the  greatest  Guelph  chieftain  of 
Romagna,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Rimini.  His  Avill 
still  exists  in  the  Gambalunghiana  of  that  city.  He  A\'as  the 
father  of  four  sons.  Of  the  two  eldest,  Giovanni  and  Paolo, 


*  The  longevity  of  the  Malatestas  is  remarkable.  The  grandson  of 
‘II  Vecchio’  lived  to  1385,  and  his  great-grand.son  to  1121),  a  period 
of  217  years  for  four  generation.*. 
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we  have  already  spoken,  for  Paolo  was  the  lover  of  Francesca, 
slain  by  his  brother,  and  Giovanni,  the  Sciancato,  died  in 
1304  before  his  father.  The  third  son,  alluded  to  above,  sur¬ 
vived  his  father  only  five  years,  and  his  fourth  brother,  Pan- 
dolfo,  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Kiinini.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Malatesta  family  to  divide  their  fiefs ;  hence  distinct 
branches  sprang  up  in  Pesaro,  in  Cesena,  and  elsewhere.  But 
this  system  of  partition  did  not  exclude  quarrels  and  wars 
between  the  cousins,  each  striving  to  regain  possession  of  more 
than  his  own  share.  Pandolfo  Malatesta  caused  his  nephew, 
the  Count  Ubertodi  Chiaggiolo,  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet 
in  1324,  because  he  suspected  him  of  an  intention  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  his  father  Paolo,  and  to  claim  his  inheritance, 
as  the  heir  of  an  elder  brother.  ^I.  Yriartc  has  traced  these 
sej)aratc  lines  with  great  skill,  but  we  must  follow  the  principal 
fortunes  of  the  family,  passing  over  two  or  three  generations. 

Carlo  Malatesta,  who  lived  from  1364  to  1429,  deserves, 
however,  a  passing  notice.  Ilis  early  years  were  spent  as  a 
condotticre,  making  war  at  the  head  of  a  baud  of  marauders, 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  rapine  and  plunder.  lie  was  not  Avith- 
out  courage  as  a  soldier ;  he  had  measured  swords  with  that 
famous  captain,  Braccio  di  Montonc,  in  an  attempt  on  Perugia ; 
and  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  1416  at  the  battle  of  San  Egidio  with 
three  thousand  of  his  troops.  This  battle  of  San  Egidio  has  an 
interest  for  us,  because  we  possess  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
London  a  remarkable  picture,  attributed  to  Paolo  Uccello, 
which  bears,  and  we  believe  has  always  borne,  that  name.  This 
fine  work  was  one  of  four  battle-pieces  executed  for  the  Bartolini 
family  at  Gualfondo.  They  were  sold  in  1844  to  the  Giraldis, 
and  this  picture  was  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery  in  1857 
at  their  sale.  Another  of  them  formed  part  of  the  Campaua 
collection,  and  is  noAv  in  the  Louvre.  !M.  Yriartc  is  of  opinion 
that  the  date  of  the  picture  is  not  far  remote  from  the  date  of 
the  battle,  but  he  points  out  that  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
it  of  any  heraldic  beai’ing,  coat  of  arms,  or  badge,  belonging 
to  the  Malatesta  family,  so  easily  to  be  recognised  by  their 
heraldic  elephants  and  their  shield,  chequy  gules  and  or  with 
its  three  bends  argent.*  This  throws  some  doubt  on  the 

•  The  shield  of  the  Malatestas  is  thus  described  and  represented  by 
Litta  :  ‘  Uno  scudo  bandato  di  sei  jiozzi,  tre  dei  (piali  scaccati  d’oro  e 
‘  di  rosso,  e  gli  altri  d’argento,  circondato  da  bordnra  indentata  d’oro  e 
‘  di  nero,  i'u  I’antico  stcmnia  dei  Malatesta.’ — Littji,‘ JIalatestei,’  Tavola  I. 
Sigisniond  Pandollb  assumed  lor  his  crest  two  gilt  horns  with  the  motto : 


‘  Porto  le  coma  come  ciasciin  lo  vedc, 
‘  E  tal  le  porta  che  non  se  lo  erode,’ 
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subject  of  the  battle  aiul  the  knights  engaged  in  it ;  but  the 
picture  is  undoubtedly  one  of  great  historic  interest,  as  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  Italian  warfare  in  the  fifteenth  century.  These 
encounters  were  generally  bloodless,  as  the  object  of  the  con- 
(Intfkri  was  not  to  kill  one  another,  but  to  plunder  the  land. 

Carlo  Malatesta  had,  however,  other  and  better  qualities 
than  those  of  a  soldier,  lie  was  the  first  ])rince  of  his  family 
who  showed  that  love  of  art  and  of  letters,  that  generous 
hospitality,  and  that  spirit  of  order  in  the  government  of  his 
patrimony,  which  made  the  small  states  of  Kimini  illustrious 
in  Italy.  He  caused  his  palace,  the  Gattolo  of  Kimini,  to  be 
jiainted  in  fresco  very  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
amongst  the  young  artists  whom  he  attracted  to  his  court 
was  Lorenzo  di  C'ione  Ghiberti,  avIio  soon  afterwards  became 
the  illustrious  sculptor  of  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence.  The  competition  for  the  Baptistery  gates  was 
opened  at  Florence  in  1401,  and  Ghiberti,  then  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  left  Kimini  to  take  part  in  it.  Carlo  Mala- 
testa  founded  at  Kimini  the  first  Italian  academy  of  letters; 
he  himself  excelled  in  co])ying  manuscripts  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
piety  ;  at  the  Council  of  Constance  he  contended  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Papacy;  Po])C  Martin  iV.  gave  him  his  niece 
in  marriage;  Po])e  Eugenius  IV.  sent  him  the  Golden  Kose. 
Under  his  government  the  little  town  of  Kimini  rose  to  con¬ 
siderable  wealth  and  importance.  Its  revenue  was  44,000 
crowns  of  gold;  the  guild  of  the  ‘  Cmiliati,’  a  semi-i-eligious 
community,  had  introduced  the  art  of  weaving  fine  woollens; 
its  fruits,  its  wine,  and  its  fisheries  were  celebrated  all  over 
Italy,  and  the  population  rose  iii  the  enjoyment  of  ])eaee. 
These  brilliant  intervals  in  the  turl)id  life  of  Italy  and  the 
dark  annals  of  the  ^lalatestas  explain  the  inllnein^e  which 
that  country  acquired  in  the  reviving  civilisation  of  Europe, 
and  the  interest  which  her  records  still  inspire  In  succeeding 
generations.’'" 

aij'l  in  later  lit"';  lie  invariably  (|Martere(l  his  ewn  cipher  with  that  of 
J  sotla. 

'J’he  Klephant  was  the  liadge  of  the  tiniiily  with  the  strange  motto, 
‘  hlt-jiiinii  Indic.iiH  iinlii  fx  non  limit  '  'file  lierahlic  I'ilephant  was  coii- 
hiflerod  an  emblem  of  strength,  jiistica*,  and  clememry.  It  was  siqiposed 
that  the  bones  of  one  of  llaiitiibal’s  elephants  had  lieen  found  at  Korli 
j^iiss,  near  l-'ossombrone,  which  lielonged  to  the  Miilatestas.  They  were 
jirobably  fossil  remains. 

*  'The  arlich;s  <m  tlx;  .Malati  sta  family  in  tlie  ‘  Itiographie  IJniver- 
M.'lle’  aje  by  M.  de  Sismondi.  'J'hose  which  relate  to  the  iMidatest.as 
ei  the  fbnrt<;enth  century  are  excidlent,  «;sjH:cially  that  tm  ('jirlo  Mala- 
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In  1429,  Carlo  ^Malatcsta  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
a  natural  son  of  his  brotlier  Pandolfo,  who  was  then  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  To  this  extraordinary  personage,  Sigis- 
mond  ^lalatesta,  whose  career  and  whose  genius  have  few 
parallels  in  history,  the  Avork  of  !M.  Yriarte  is  chiefly  devoted, 
lie  Avas  the  impersonation  of  the  talents  and  poAvers,  but  also 
of  the  passions  and  vices,  of  a  formidable  race,  lie  combined 
all  the  ferocity  of  a  condottierc,  unbridled  lust,  unblushing 
perfidy,  a  stern  contempt  of  human  life,  Avith  a  refined  taste 
in  art,  a  liberal  patronage  of  letters,  and  at  last  a  dcAoted 
attachment  to  a  remarkable  Avornan.  He  might  be  described 
as  the  best  and  the  Avoi’st  of  the  princes  of  Italy,  in  an  age  of 
splendour  and  of  crime — a  strange  compound  of  lofty  aspira¬ 
tions  and  atrocious  actions.  Nature  had  endoAA'ed  him  Avith  a 
character  of  singular  energy.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the 
first  sign  of  a  rebellion,  he  thing  himself  on  horseback,  rallied 
his  troops,  and  crushed  his  enemies.  At  fifteen,  on  the  field 
of  Lungarino,  he  defeated  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  battle.  In 
person  he  Avas  tall,  thin,  an  atpiiline  nose,  a  penetrating  eye, 
his  thick  hair  matted  beneath  his  helmet  over  his  forehead. 
'I'he  portraits  of  these  princes  of  the  Romagna  are  preserved 
to  ns  in  the  incomparable  medals  of  Hatteo  da  Pastis  and 
I’isano,  Avho  carried  his  art  to  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  Rimini.  Avhieh  has  never  since  been 
equalled.  That  bronze  brings  Sigismond  ^lalatesta  before  us.* 

tosta;  but  the  notice  of  SigisinonJ  ranJolfo  is  iacoaipicle  and  in  some 
respects  inaccurate. 

*  Tlicsc  medals  are  due  to  the  artists  Avao  Avorked  in  bronze,  and 
even  in  gold  and  silver,  ia  Florence  and  in  the  Komagna  in  the  filtceath 
century,  and  who  Averc  amongst  the  most  accomplished  craftsmen  of  that 
age.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I’lhibcrti  and  Donatello  were  ;it  the  head  of 
them ;  but  the  Avorksof  Mattcoda  I’tistis  and  Vittore  ris;ino  arc  scarcely 
less  rcmarktiblc.  Vast  numbers  of  these  medals  have  perished.  I’liilippo 
dc  C’ommines  relates  th:it  Avhcu  the  French,  under  Charles  took 

j'osscssiou  of  the  palace  of  I’ietro  de’  Medici  in  Florence,  and  plundered 
It,  they  I'ouud  three  or  four  thoustmd  medals  there,  many  of  them  of 
gohl  iinil  silver.  'I'hcse,  of  course,  Avere  melted  doAvu;  hence  the  rarity 
of  these  Avorks.  The  South  Kensington  Museum  {vssesscs  otie  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Italian  medals  and  bronzes  existing  out  of  Italy,  and 
the  ilescri[itive  cat.di>gue  of  them  by  Mr.  l)rury  Fortaum,  publisheel  in 
iS7l'.  is  a  Avork  of  great  interest  ami  value.  Tlie  intreKluction  is  a  eom- 
pK'te  history  of  this  branch  of  plastic  art  —bronze  sculpture.  Mr.  Kt'arv’s 
*l5nide  to  the  Italian  .Medals  in  the  King's  Library’  is  alse>  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  history  of  this  interesting:  branch  of  the  arts.  The 
chief  authority  i>u  the  subject  is  Dr.  Frii\H.UKler's  •  Italienischc 
Sehaumunzen,'  recently  published  at  Uorlln.  a  Avork  of  great  historical 
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11  personal  courage  caused  him  to  be  adored  by  his 
Soldiers ;  he  shared  their  perils  and  privations ;  he  was  the 


merit,  though  not  equal  to  its  I'rencli  rival  M.  lleiss  in  point  of  photo¬ 
graphic  execution. 

Our  readers  in  London  will  find  in  this  collection  and  in  the  British 
Museum  authentic  and  contemporary  memorials  of  the  personages  to 
■which  these  pages  relate.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Malatestas  who  are 
to  be  seen  there.  No  works  are  more  perfect  than  those  struck  off  at 
Bimini  in  144C  by  these  great  artists,  unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  two 
splendid  plaques  of  the  ‘Labours  of  Hercules’  by  Hperandio,  which 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  South  Kensington  ^luseum:  — 

1.  (No.  till.; — Pandollb  Malatesta  (1370-1427).  Father  of  Slgia- 
mond.  Hough  execution. 

2.  (No.  4577.') — Mal.atcsta  Novello  (1418-14C3),  Brother  of 
Sigismond.  By  Pisano. 

3.  (No.  1435.) — Sigismond  Pandoltb  Malatesta. 

4.  (No.  COS.) — Sigismond  Malatesta.  Gilt  bronze.  Very  fine 
t\ork  of  Pisano.  The  ‘  liocca  Malatesta’  on  the  reverse. 

5.  (No.  COl.) — Sigismond  Malatesta. 

C.  (No.  C71.) — .Sigismond  Malatesta.  By  Mattco  da  Pastis.  Ile- 
verse.  a  figure  holding  a  broken  column — titi  emblem  of  Force,  to  coni- 
meiiiorate  the  fctking  ot  Gradani  in  his  war  against  Sforza. 

7.  (No.  C70.) — Isotta  da  Bimini.  Pendant  to  the  last.  Fine  work 
ol  Pi.sario.  The  Lleidiant  of  the  Malatestas  on  reverse. 

8.  (No.  4501.) — Isolta  da  Bimini.  Very  fine  work  ol'  MiiUco  da 
Pa-tis.  Elephant  on  the  reverse. 

Many  of  the-^.'  medals  are  engraved  in  M.  Vri.irte’s  work.  But  the 
book  now  in  cour-e  of  publication  in  Paris  by  M.  Aloi.ss  llei.s.s,  which 
•we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  marvellous  reproduction 
of  these  jxirtraits  in  metal,  by  lar  the  most  striking  iimiges  of  remark¬ 
able  men  which  the  earliet  half  of  tljc  filteeiith  century  has  left  us,  for 
the  art  of  jj<jrtrait  paintiiig  had  hardly  retiched  a  high  degree  cf  perl'i'c- 
tion  at  that  time,  'i’he  jjeriod  at  which  meduiS  ol'  the  first  iixcellence 
were  jrroduced  was  short.  They  were  enxt,  not  stiuek.  'I’lie  art  of  die- 
sinking  was  not  invented  till  aliout  1500.  Tliat,  of  cour.se,  entirely 
changed  the  Triocess  and  tin-  cliaracler  of  the  work,  and  llu!  results 
became  more-  mechanical.  But  the-.se-  medahs  of  Vittore  Pisatio,  Amaileo 
da  Milano.  Mari-w;otti,  Sj.erandio,  .Mastai,  atnl  Francesco  Laurana  are 
really  instinct  with  lifte  'J'hey  bring  belbre  us  the  I  louse  of  An  jou  and 
the  House  of  Aragon,  our  own  tpieen  .Margar<-t  (the  daughter  of  Bene) 
and  Louis  Nl.,  the  hfotzas,  th<.-  E.stes,  the  .Medicis,  iiml,  last  not  least, 
the  Malatestas.  Pisano’s  nodal  ol' .Sigismond  is  <-ven  more  powerful  in 
exjire.'sion  than  that  of  .Mastai  da  Basils.  'I’hey  must  both  have  bei-n 
executi.d  at  Bimini  about  111*).  l'’ew,  if  any,  of  tlo-.se  medals  are 
uijique,  though  they  are  s'aiec-;  but  s])is:imens  of  them  exist  in 
difb-rent  collections.  M.  Aloiss  ll«-iss  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted 
With  those  e.xisting  in  this  eouiitry.  lb-  evc-n  allirms  that  no  authentic 
p'Ttiait  of  Js'Ala  by  Pisano  can  be  .-aid  to  exi.st.  We  may  lefer  him 
with  b<;me  confidence  t<>  No.  070  at  Boulli  Kensington. 
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fearless  champion  of  his  band. 


In  the  midst  of  a  siege  or 


the  construction  of  a  fortress,  he  corresponded  with  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici  about  the  decoration  of  a  cliapel.  His  court  was 


magnificent,  his  patronage  of  the  arts  profuse  :  ^Kneas  Sylvius, 


who  was  his  mortal  enemy,  wrote  of  him  that  ‘  he  knew  all  anti- 


‘  quity,  was  well  acquainted  with  philosophy,  and  seemed 
‘  born  to  accomplish  whatever  he  undertook.’  In  daring,  in 
impiety,  in  intellectual  culture,  he  surpassed  the  standard  of 
human  nature.  He  wrote  poetry  and  he  s])oke  with  singular 
eloquence.  At  Rome.  Poggio  Bracciolini  and  Platina  were 
his  friends.  .\.t  Florence  he  cultivated  Piero  della  Francesca 


the  painter,  and  Donatello  the  sculptor ;  and  above  all  he 
discovered  the  nascent  genius  of  architecture  in  Alberti. 

It  was  at  Rimini  that  Ctesar.  having  passed  the  Rubicon, 
harangued  his  soldiers  before  he  marched  on  Rome.  Fired  by 
emulation  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  antiquity  which  had 
just  broken  through  the  dark  ages  of  Italy.  Sigismond  Mala- 
testa  raised  a  monument  in  the  market-place  to  commemorate 
the  event.  It  bore  the  inscription  :  *  c.  C-KSau.  dict.  uu- 


‘  niCOXK  SI  PEUATO  C  IVll.I  UEL.  COMMILIT.  SUOS  HIC  IX 


‘  I'OKO  AK.  ADl.OCU  r.’ 

Had  his  political  career  been  less  turbulent  and  his  private 
life  less  criminal,  this  petty  sovereign  of  a  small  domain  on  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  would  have  rivalled  the  glory  of  the 
^ledicis.  In  some  respects  he  was  behind  his  age,  in  others 
above  it.  But  he  was  a  man  of  immeasurable  vanity  and 
pride,  which  impelled  him  to  attempt  enterprises  and  actions 
sometimes  sublime,  sometimes  ridiculous.  It  was  his  lofty 
ambition  to  raise  a  temple  to  Clod  in  gratitude  for  his  vic¬ 
tories,  where,  amongst  the  tombs  of  his  own  ancestors,  he 
designed  to  collect  the  honoured  remaitis  of  the  fvets,  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  artists  of  his  age.  We  shall  see  by  what  efforts 
he  sought  to  realise  it.  But  his  temple  was  a  heathen  pan- 
thei>n ;  it  was  the  type  of  the  modern  paganism  of  Italy:  and 
Koine  at  bust  accused  him  of  heresy  and  burnt  him  in  ettig\ .  as 
‘the  prince  of  traitors  and  oath-breakers,  the  enemy  of  Dod 
‘  and  man.’ 

Vet  Sigismond  Malatesta  had  begun  hi'  career  iu  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Popes,  lie  held  a  part  of  his  dominions  us  a  fief  of 
the  ('hurch.  As  a  condottiere  his  troops  were  at  the  service 
of  the  highe.'t  bidder,  and  the  Pope  retained  them.  In  the 
capacity  of  C'aptain-tleneral  of  the  pontifical  forces,  though 
oulv  twenty  years  of  age,  he  fought  and  conquered  the  Duke 
of  .Milan  ;  he  treated  with  Venice;  he  carried  on  a  relentless 
warfare  against  the  (.'omits  of  I'rbino,  the  ancient  rivals  of  his 
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lioiisc.  These  exploits  and  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  war 
turned  his  attention  to  the  defence  of  his  own  capital,  and  he 
proceeded  to  construct  on  the  ‘  Rocca  Malatestina  ’  the  most 
])orfect  fortress  which  had  been  erected  since  the  introduction 
of  artillery,  lie  also  ]iassed  for  the  iinj)rover,  if  not  the 
inventor,  of  the  shell  or  bomb  as  an  instrument  of  war.* 

M.  Y  riarte  relates  with  considerable  vivacity  the  contests 
in  which  Sicfismond  was  continually  engaged  with  Al[)honso  of 
Aragon,  with  the  jNIontefeltrns,  with  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  subsequently  with  the  Pope,  ibr  these  wars  were  carried 
on  with  frequent  changes  of  side  and  a  total  want  of  good 
faith.  We  think,  however,  that  M.  Yriartehas  been  led  by  the 
enthusiastic  interest  he  has  taken  in  his  hero,  somewhat  to 
overrate  the  political  and  military  importance  of  Sigismond. 
JMachiavelli  speaks  of  him  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Florentine 
history  as  a  brave  captain,  and  he  ])rovcd  himself  an  able  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Po])e’s  forces,  whilst  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Rome.  Rut  he  was  not  at  any  time  one  of  the  directing  powers 
of  Italian  ])C)lltics,  like  the  Duke  of  iMilan,  the  Po[)e,  or  the 
Republics  of  Florence  and  Venice  ;  and  his  military  exploits 
were  those  C)f  a  vondottivre  rather  than  of  a  great  general. 
Even  in  this  ca])acity  he  must  be  ranked  below  Colleone, 
Gattamclata,  and  Piccinino,  to  tbe  latter  of  Avhoni  he  was 
moi'c  than  once  opposed.  On  the  other  hand,  ]\Ir.  Dennistoun, 
Avho  may  be  ])ardoncd  for  a  natural  partiality  to  his  own  sub¬ 
ject,  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  has  drawn  the  character  of  the 
Malatcstas,  and  especially  of  Sigismond  Pandolfo,  in  the 
darkest  colours,  relying  too  exclusively  on  the  Commentaries 
of  JEneas  Sylvius,  who  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  i\Iala- 
tcstas,and  on  the  laudatory  verses  of  (iiovanni  Sanzi,  Raphael's 
father,  who  was  the  laureate  of  Urbino.  The  details  of  these 
military  o]»erations  and  ])ctty  conflicts  arc  wearisome,  even 
when  related  by  Machiavelli,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  one  or  two  of  the  leading  incidents  in  Sigismond’s  career. 

In  14o3  Constantinople  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
an  event  which  struck  terntr  through  Christendom,  and  espe¬ 
cially  through  Italy.  vEncas  Sylvius,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Papacy  under  the  title  of  Pius  11.  in  14o8,  proposed  to  con- 


*  In  the  treatise  ‘  I)e  IJe  Militari  ’  of  liohert  Vuftario,  tlie  aiitlu)!* 
sjiys  ;  ‘  Inventntii  est  qufii|ue  inaehina’ hnjiisce  tmim  Sigisiminde  I’aii- 
‘  (luff’e  quai  pila?  ainca;  tormentarii  jiulveris  plena;  cum  fungi  aridi 
‘  foinite  urentis  emittuntur.’  It  si  eins,  lio\veva:r,  tliat  fiis  addition  to 
the  art  of  war  consisted  rallier  in  llie  substitution  of  I)ronzc  shells  or 
hondjs  for  wooden  ones. 
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voke  a  council  of  tlie  Italian  princes  at  Mantua,  at  which 
jNlalatcsta  was  present ;  but  his  adversaries  were  never  more 
active.  The  Pope  was  his  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Urbino  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan  arraigned  him  in  regular  form  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Vatican.  The  Fiscal  of  the  Church  accused 
him  of  ‘  ra])ine,  arson,  carnage,  rape,  adultery,  incest,  parri- 
‘  cide,  sacrilege,  felony,  and  heresy,’  though  we  suspect  that 
these  Avere  only  the  redundant  legal  terms  of  a  pontilical 
indictment.  The  more  serious  charge  Avas  that  ^lalatesta 
had  contributed  to  bring  the  Angevin  princes  into  Italy,  and 
not  only  to  bring  them  but  to  open  the  j)orts  of  Italy  to  the 
Grand  Turk  himself,  in  the  hope  that  this  terrible  invasion 
Avould  at  least  deliver  himself  from  the  enemies  avIio  Avero  banded 
against  him.*  The  cause  Avas  tried  before  the  Cardinal  San 
Pietro  in  Vinroli  (aftei'Avards  Pope  Julius  II.)  in  1400,  Avho 
declai’cd  Sigismond  a  heretic  and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt 
— a  sentence  Avhich,  in  the  absence  of  tlie  delinquent,  Avho 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  most  ])OAverful  men-at-arms  in  Italy, 
Avas  not  likely  to  be  literally  executed.  It  Avas  executed, 
however,  in  front  of  the  Pasilica  of  St.  Peter's,  Avith  great 
])om]),  upon  an  elligy  of  the  victim,  most  skilfully  constructed 
by  Paolo  Romano,  the  sculptor,  a  very  ])erfect  Avork  of  art, 
strictly  resembling  the  living  original,  Avhieh  Avas  consigned  to 
the  flames.t 

The  contest  betAveen  Federigo  da  Montefcltro  of  Urbino 
and  Sigismond  Pandolfo  of  Rimini  raged  Avith  almost  inces¬ 
sant  fury  for  twenty-four  years,  and  Avith  th.o  peculiar  acri¬ 
mony  of  quarrels  between  neighbours  and  kinsmen.  Their 
dominions  Avere  conterminous,  Avhich,  indeed,  led  to  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  ascendency.  Their  families  had  been  united  by 
no  less  than  four  intermarriages  Avithin  a  feAv  years.  But  the 
Counts  of  Urbino  had  ahvays  been  Ghibelline,  the  Lords  of 
Rimini  Guelph.  Even  the  exchange  i>f  occasional  courtesies 
could  ill  disguise  their  deep-seated  hatred.  In  the  end  the 
house  of  Urbino  j.revailed  over  the  house  of  Rimini.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Cesano,  fought  Avlthin  a  shox't  distance  of 
ISinigaglia  on  .Vugust  12,  14G2,  the  Papal  troops  led  by 

*  A  note  of  Duke  Sforza  exists  in  tlie  areliives  of  ^lilan  in  those 
terms  : — ‘  11  Signor  Sigisinoiulo  ])erseveraiulo  nelli  suoi  usjiti  costumi  di 
‘  cercaro  cose  nuovo,  li.a  via  iliinaiulato  uno  suo  die  dovesse  andare  ad 
‘  troA’are  il  gran  Turelio  ad  coniortarli  la  venuta  sua  in  Italia.’  This 
fact  is  due  to  IM.  Yriarte’s  researches. 

t  'I'lie  Pope  liiinself  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries  that  this  ‘imago 
‘  Sigi.smondi  ’  Avas  so  like  tliat  ‘  vera  magis  persona  qiiain  imago  vidc- 
‘  retur.’ 
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Federigo  da  Montefeltro  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Malatestas,  and  Sigisinor.d  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pope,  the 
house  of  Urbino,  and  his  other  enemies.  Having  been  defeated 
at  this  battle,  he  fell  back  on  Fano,  where  he  was  besieged,  but 
in  a  few  months  F ano,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Malatestas 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  lost.  The  proud  chieftain 
was  driven  back  to  tlic  very  gates  of  llimini.  Venice,  Milan, 
and  Florence  interceded  in  his  favour,  for  they  witnessed  with 
some  apprehension  the  triumph  of  the  Papal  armies,  lint  the 
Poi)e  was  inexorable.  lie  required  a  public  and  absolute 
submission  of  the  comlntliere.  before  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
and  a  renunciation  of  all  the  dominions  of  the  jMalatestas, 
except  Piminl  itself  and  the  castle  of  Cerigiolo.  On  this  con¬ 
dition  only  Slgisinond  obtained  the  remission  of  his  sentence. 
Ily  dint  of  skill  and  valour  this  sovereign  of  a  small  ])rincipality 
had  fought  the  whole  of  Italy  ;  he  had  defied  and  sometimes 
conquered  the  Vatican,  the  house  of  Sforza,  and  the  house  of 
Aragon.  liut  the  struggle  was  too  unequal.  Nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  him  but  his  paternal  city  and  his  sword. 

lie  hastened,  therefore,  to  place  his  military  talents  at  the 
service  of  Venice.  Venice  alone  of  the  Italian  States  pursued 
a  settled  policy,  and  she  placed  her  armies  under  the  command 
of  the  ablest  comtottiere  of  the  day.  Sigismond  Malatcsta 
succeeded  Carmagnola,  Gattamelata,  and  Colleone  in  that 
capacity,  although  those  names  are  more  familiar  to  us  than 
his  own,  and  perhaps  deservedly  more  distinguished  ;  but  like 
them  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of 
the  great  Republic  which  employed  him.  In  March  1464  he 
embarked  for  the  ]\Iorca  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  forces, 
and  for  two  years  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare  against  the 
Turks  in  that  country.  It  was  the  last  struggle  of  Greece 
against  the  Mussulman  conquest.  Sigismond  besieged  Sparta 
(Nisitra)  and  encamped  at  ^lantinea,  but  his  success  was 
inconsiderable.  He  returned  to  Rimini  in  April  1466, 
bringing  with  him  in  his  own  galley  the  remains  of  Gemistius 
Pletho,  the  Platonic  philosojdicr,  to  be  interred  in  a  sarcophagus 
which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  great  tcm])lc  of  the  glories  of 
Italy.  Meanwhile  Paul  II.  had  succeeded  Pius  II.  in  the 
pontificate,*  and  by  one  of  those  changes  which  occurred  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  Italian  politics,  Sigismond  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Rome  with  the  highest  honours  ;  the  Golden  Rose 


•  Between  1447  and  1513  there  were  no  less  than  ten  Popes,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  bear  them  in  the  memory. 
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was  conferred  upon  lihn ;  and  he  marched  as  a  hero  who  had 
fought  against  the  infidels  through  tlie  city  in  which  he  had,  but 
a  few  years  before,  been  degraded  and  burnt  in  effigy.  These 
were  idle  honours;  and  at  one  moment  his  irritation  broke 
forth  with  such  fury,  that  he  entered  the  sacred  presence 
armed  with  a  ])oignard  to  kill  the  Pontiff;  then  by  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  the  papal 
benediction.  Paul  II.  thought  it  prudent  to  temporise  with 
so  impressionable  a  being.  The  terms  of  agreement  with 
Sigismond  wore  renewed,  although  he  could  then  bring  but 
sixty-four  lances  into  the  field.  In  .lime  1468,  the  Vatican 
itself  was  entrusted  to  his  guard.  But  the  end  was  rapidly 
approaehing.  The  germs  of  an  illness  he  had  contracted  in 
the  Morca  proved  mortal.  He  returned  to  Bimini  to  die 
amongst  his  own  people,  and  on  October  7,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one,  he  expired. 

AVc  j)ass,  however,  not  unwillingly,  from  these  inglorious 
contests  and  cvcr-slilfting  intrigues  of  Italian  policy,  to  the 
two  subjects  to  which  M.  Yrlarte  has  devoted  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  chaj)ters  of  his  work.  Amidst  all  his  perils,  triumphs, 
and  reverses,  Sigismond  ^lalatesti  adhered  iallexlbly  to  two 
objects :  the  one  was  to  erect  in  Bimini  the  great  temple  of 
the  Malatestas,  whitdi  still  remains  one  of  the  architectural 
marvels  of  Italy ;  the  other  was  to  record  his  passionate  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  remarkable  woman,  Isotta  di  Bimini,  who  was  the 
pole-star  of  his  agitated  life.  These  objects  were  not  uncon¬ 
nected,  for  the  cipher  of  Isotta,  blended  with  his  own,  occurs 
in  every  part  of  the  edifice,  and  the  symbolical  ornaments 
with  which  it  is  profusely  adorned  were  designed  to  represent 
by  mythological  allusions  the  virtues  and  tlie  talents  he 
ascribed  to  her  in  his  own  rude  poetry. 

Sigismond  had  formed  at  an  early  age,  for  he  was  in  all 
things  singularly  precocious,  the  design  of  converting  the  old 
chnrcli  of  San  Francesco  at  Bimini  into  the  gorgeous  temple 
and  mausoleum  of  his  race.  It  was  the  age  of  the  revival  of 
architecture  in  the  grandest  form  of  classical  art  known  to  the 
modern  world.  Brunelleschi,  who  belonged  to  the  jircceding 
generation,  had  already  realised  some  of  his  grand  concep¬ 
tions  ;  and  after  Brunelleschi,  though  scarcely  second  to  him, 
Leo  Battista  Alberti  ranked  among  the  architects  of  Italy. 
Sigismond  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  his  services  for  the 
temple  of  the  ^lalatcstas.  The  illustrious  family  of  the 
Alberti,  whom  jMachiavelli  describes  as  more  like  princes 
than  private  persons,  had  been  proscribed  and  banished  from 
Florence  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  perse- 
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cution  of  tho  Albizzi.  Seventy  members  of  that  house  died 
in  exile.  They  were  scattered  over  the  world.  The  Due  do 
Luynes  in  France  still  hears  the  name  of  ‘  Albert  de  Luynes,’ 
from  his  Italian  descent ;  and  the  accomplished  nobleman  whoso 
death  we  had  occasion  to  deplore  not  long  ago,  was  the  worthy 
rcprcsent.ativc  of  tho  taste  and  munificence  of  his  Italian  ances¬ 
tors.  Alberti,  the  architect,  was  horn  in  1404,  at  a  timeAvhen  a 
price  was  set  by  the  llepuhlic  on  the  assassination  of  his  family. 
It  was  not  till  1434  that  Cosmo  de’^Medici  restored  their  fortunes. 
In  this  interval  the  young  Alberti  had  completed  his  education 
at  Bologna  and  in  Borne,  and  had  become  in  letters,  in  science, 
and  in  art.  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Italy.  In  later 
years  ho  was  one  of  the  favoured  friends  of  Lorenzo  de’  IMedici 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Florentine  Academy.  lie  was,  after 
Brunelleschi  and  before  ^Michael  Angelo,  the  father  of  the 
revival  fif  classical  architecture  in  Italy,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Malatestas  was  his  mastcrj)iecc. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  144G,  Sigismond  INIalatcsta  laid 
tlie  corner-stone  of  this  extraordinary  edifice.  It  was  not  his 
intention  to  destrfiy  tlie  old  church  of  San  Francesco,  l)ut  to 
build  a  nobler  temple  over  it.  The  interior,  therefore,  .still 
retains  the  jiointed  arch  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  a  com- 
]ilete  external  wall  of  marble  enclosed  tho  older  church,  which 
liad  in  all  other  rcsjtects  the  form  of  a  Roman  basilica.  The 
aisles  were  divided  into  chapels,  four  on  each  side,  sc])aratcd 
by  archivolts  of  elaborate  classical  and  heraldic  ornament. 
'J'he  lower  part  of  the  facaclc  was  comjiloted,  and  Alberti 
borrowed  his  design  from  the  beautiful  Arcb  of  Augustus, 
which  still  marks  the  termination  of  the  Flaminian  W.ay  at 
Bimini.  On  one  of  the  columns  at  the  angle  of  the  fujade 
are  engraved  in  Oreek  the  following  lines: — 

‘  SIOI'-MONO  J'AM;OI.IO  M.\I.ATI,''I'A,  S<ai  of  I'illldolfo,  having  COIIK! 
safely  out  ef  tlie  many  and  great  dangers  that  threal.ened  him  in  the 
wars  ol'  Italy,  in  whieh  he  took  jiart  willi  eijiial  valour  and  success, 
made  a  vow  amidst  these  eonlliets,  to  erect  .a  temple  to  Almighty  (lod 
in  the  city  ol  llirnini.  lie  hnilt  it  with  gi  tieroiis  mnniliccncc,  and  left 
heliind  liim  a  reno\vn<-<l  and  lioly  memory.’ 

AVhelher  ibis  iiiseriplion  was  placed  there  by  himself,  does 
not  apjicar;  but  ce  rtainly  no  otluu*  living  man  would  have 
ascribed  a  ‘lioly  memory’  to  the  i'ounder  of  this  church,  who 
was,  according  to  the  «dd  clintnicles,  ‘  efiiisus  in  vitia,  libidi- 
‘  nilmsipie  contamiiiatissimii^.’  'I’lie  (slilice  Itsidf,  in  spite  of  the; 
incont»;stable  beauty  of  the  w'ork,  was  absoliitidy  devoid  of  the 
character  of  a  (Christian  sanctuary.  I'ius  1  I.  said  of  it,  ‘  li»“ 
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‘  built  at  Rimini  a  noble  temple  in  honour  of  St.  Francis,  but 
‘  he  filled  it  so  full  of  heathen  ornaments,  that  it  seemed  not 
‘  so  much  a  temple  of  Christian  men,  as  of  unbelievers,  adorers 
‘  of  devils.’ 

We  had  occasion  to  remark  a  short  time  aso,  in  revleAving 
some  of  the  Italian  poets  of  our  own  time,  that  the  spirit  of 
paganism  has  never  been  extinguished  in  Italy,  and  it  seems 
to  break  out  with  fresh  fervour  at  each  revival  of  culture  and 
of  taste.  The  temple  of  Rimini  is  the  most  complete  type 
and  monument  of  this  classical  tradition.  It  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  Christian  character,  and  in  place  of  the  symbols 
of  the  faith  it  substitutes  a  mythological  pantheon,  interlaced 
with  the  badges  of  the  ^lalatestas  and  the  cipher  of  Sigis- 
mond’s  mistress.  Henry  II.  of  France  placed  the  emblems 
of  Diane  de  Poitiers  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre ;  but  Sigis- 
mond  Malatesta  made  a  similar  decoration  the  chief  ornament 
of  his  church.  There  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  scarcely 
a  trace  of  religious  feeling  in  his  mind ;  though,  by  one  of  the 
strange  caprices  of  his  nature,  he  had  a  model  of  the  skull  of 
one  of  his  ancestors  executed  in  marble,  in  order  that  he  might 
say  one  of  the  penitential  psalms  before  it  every  day.  This 
singular  memorial  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Marquis  Campori  at  Modena. 

Notwithstanding  the  respect  and  admiration  they  professed 
for  antiquity,  the  remains  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  suf- 
fei’ed  as  much  from  the  restorers  and  revivers  of  classical 
art  as  they  had  done  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  *  Quod 
‘  non  feccrant  Rarbari,  fecerunt  Rarberini,'  is  a  well-known 
Roman  adage :  and  Sigismond  Malatesta  was  equally  rapa¬ 
cious.  He  borrowed  the  huge  foundations  of  the  ancient  {K»rt 
of  Rimini  for  his  church.  He  plundered  Ravenna  of  columns 
and  tablets ;  he  brought  back  from  his  campaign  in  the  Morea 
whatever  he  could  lay  hands  on.  It  was  the  madness  of  the 
age.  Rome  itself  was  r.ivaged  by  the  Popes ;  in  one  year 
2,o(H)  wagon-loails  of  stone  were  carried  otf  from  the  Coliseum 
ami  the  Forum. 

Mr.  Charles  Perkins  has  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  great  work 
tt>  the  Allegorical  Sculptors  of  I'uscany,  and  no  doubt  a  taste 
for  allegorical  figures  is  to  be  traced  in  the  works  of  the  earliest 
urtist.s,  such  as  Amlrea  I’isano  and  t.)rcagua.  Rut  their  figures 
were  symbolical  of  the  C'hristiau  virtues.  rims  the  tomb  of 
St.  Peter  Martyr  by  Ralduccio  is  supported  by  statues  of 
Hope,  Prudence,  .lustice.  (.Obedience,  Charity,  Faith,  and 
'rempcrauce,  all  of  a  purely  religious  chai-aeter.  A  century 
later  this  scutlmcut  had  passed  away.  I'he  chapels  of  the 
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temple  of  Rimitil  are  also  rejilete  with  allegorical  figures,  but 
they  represent  the  Seven  Planets  with  their  appropriate  di¬ 
vinities,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Force,  Prudence,  Science, 
!Music,  Astronomy,  and  even  Grammar.  Xot  a  Christian 
emblem  is  to  be  found  there ;  and  above  them  all,  even  in  the 
jicrson  of  St.  ^Michael  crushing  the  Dragon,  we  recognise  the 
lineaments  of  Isotta,  and  the  Poliorcctes  aempvr  iiirictus  of 
Kimini,  Sigismond  ^Malatesta  himself,  appears  on  the  bas-reliefs 
in  the  triumphal  car  as  a  pagan  divinity. 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  mythological  assemblage 
appears  to  be,  that  in  a  poem  composed  by  Sigismond  in  early 
life  in  honour  of  Isotta,  before  she  had  yielded  to  his  passion, 
he  invoked  all  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  the  planets,  the 
zodiac,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  all  living  things,  dowm  to  the 
very  beasts  of  the  field,  to  plead  his  cause,  to  win  her  favour, 
and  reward  his  love.  These  verses  were  popular,  and  were 
considered  beautiiul.  They  were  the  themes  which  Matteo 
da  Pastis  and  Duccio  translated  into  sculpture. 

!M.  Yriarte  has  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  authors 
of  these  singular  jiroductions,  and  not  altogether  without 
success.  In  j)oint  of  execution  they  arc  graceful  and  even 
exquisite.  They  belong  to  the  finest  period  of  Italian  art,  and 
many  of  them  were  from  the  hainl  of  no  less  an  artist  than 
Duccio,  one  of  the  ablest  pupils  of  the  school  of  Donatello. 
Some  of  them  were  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Dona,tello  himself, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  their  striking  resemblance  to  the 
groups  of  children  executed  by  him  for  the  ])ulplt  at  Prato 
and  elsewhere,  fur  the  w»)rks  of  Donatello  arc  of  tw'o  distinct 
types,  the  one  stern,  ascetic,  and  fervent  with  devotion,  the 
other  classical,  gay,  and  beautiful,  with  the  rounded  forms  of 
Infancy.  Put  there  is  a  confusion  between  the  names  of 
Donatello  himself  and  an  artist  who  was  his  pupil,  Simone 
Ferruccl  cw/Ze-f/ Simone  Donatello.  The  works  at  Rimini  belong 
more  probably  to  the  pupil  than  to  the  I'laster.  Mr.  Perkins 
does  not  appear  to  he  aware  of  the  considerable  ])art  taken  by 
Agostlno  di  Duccio  in  the  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Rimini, 
but  M.  Vriarte  traees  his  work  there  bi'yond  .all  (|uestion. 
'I'he  marble  sarcoj/hagus  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Malatestas, 
which  is  one  of  the  liiicst  monuments  in  the  edifice,  with  the 
triumphs  of  the  Antnioti  in  bas-relief,  is  undoubtedly  by  his 
hand.  .Mr.  J'erkins  erroneously  attributes  it  to  Penedetto  da 
Maiano,  but  he  was  oidy  eight  years  <tld  in  I  f.'iO,  and  a  letter 
has  been  found  juldresscal  to  Sigismond  in  I  f/il  comrluding  in 
these  wonls :  ‘  Alla  sepoltura  non  mancha  semon  uno  pocho 
‘  al  coperchio,  et  cointno  d/".  Aijoslino  retorna  da  Gesena, 
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‘  subito  glic  la  farb  fornive.’  Many  of  these  decorations  are, 
however,  by  different  masters  and  of  inferior  excellence.  The 
worst  are  probably  by  Bernardo  Ciuffagni,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Vasari  as  having  made  a  marble  monument  for  Sigismond 
in  this  church.  Tlie  bas-reliefs  are  cut  in  soft  stone,  and,  like 
the  earliest  terra-cottas  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  they  are  re¬ 
lieved  u])on  a  blue  ground.  But  artistic  beauty  cannot  recon¬ 
cile  us  to  the  want  of  feeling  and  gross  anomaly  of  a  Diana  on 
the  altar  of  a  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  We  have  shown 
the  ])art  taken  by  Alberti  in  the  architectural  plan  of  the 
edifice :  but  Alberti  did  not  remain  long  in  Rimini ;  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome  to  direct  the  great  works  of  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment.  flatten  da  Pastis,  better  known  as  the  medallist,  was 
permanently  attached  to  the  Court  of  Rimini  in  several 
capacities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  man  who 
carried  out  the  designs  of  Alberti,  more  especially  in  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  temple.  Indeed,  his  device  may  be 
traced  in  some  parts  of  it. 

The  glorification  of  the  Malatestas  and  of  Isotta  was  not, 
however,  the  sole  object  of  the  founder  of  this  temple.  He 
conceived  the  design  of  uniting  within  its  walls  or  vaults  the 
tombs  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  Italy.  The  remains  of 
Gemistius  Pletho,  which  he  had  himself  brought  back  from 
Greece,  were  solemnly  interred  there,  and  near  him  were  laid 
the  men  of  letters  and  the  artists  whom  the  patronage  of 
Sigismond  had  attracted  to  Rimini.  It- cannot  be  said  that 
these  eminent  ])crsons  live  in  their  works :  but  for  their  tombs 
the  names  of  tlie  poet  Basinio,  the  advocate  Giusto  de’  Conti, 
the  military  writer  Valturio,  and  the  physician  Trafliehetti 
would  be  forgcdtcn.  To  all  of  these  a  iiompous  monument 
w’as  allowed,  with  an  inscription  duly  recording  the  munificence 
of  their  patron. 

Isotta  da  Rimiul  herself  was  burled  in  a  mural  sarcophagus 
erected  to  her  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Archangel  ^Michael,  which 
bore  the  inscription  : 

‘  p.  isorr.r  aiumixkxsi  saciicm.  m.p.ccccl.’ 

As  everything  about  this  building  bears  marks  of  an  extreme 
singularity,  it  must  be  observed  that  not  only  was  Isotta  alive 
in  14d0,  for  she  survived  Sigismond  himself;  but  at  that  time 
she  was  known  only  as  his  mistress,  and  his  second  wife 
Polieena  Sforza  was  actually  alive.  Idiis  tomb  is  the  work  of 
Ciufiagui,  ami  is  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  church.  Isotta 
was,  however,  eventually  interred  in  it,  for  it  was  opened  in 
1750,  and  her  remains  were  found  there.  Mr.  Perkins  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Appendix  to  ‘  Tuscan  Sculptors  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  200) 
the  report  of  the  commissary  who  made  this  investigation. 

Who,  then,  was  this  remarkable  woman,  this  ‘  deified  concu¬ 
bine,’  as  she  has  been  termed,  to  whom  a  temple  and  a  tomb 
were  erected  by  an  adoring  lover  in  her  lifetime,  although 
that  lover  was  chiefly  known  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
history  by  acts  of  violence  and  crime  ?  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  English  readers  of  these  pages  are  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  face  than  with  her  history. 

In  the  Xlllth  Room  of  the  Xational  Gallery  in  London 
(Xo.  585),  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  arrested  by  a  portrait 
in  profile  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  hax’d,  dry,  and  unlovely. 
The  hair  is  drawn  back  or  shaven,  not  only  from  the  forehead, 
but  half  across  the  head,  and  retained  behind  by  a  velvet  cap 
braided  with  pearls  and  twisted  with  a  veil.  The  nose  is  long, 
the  cheeks  thin,  the  neck  stiff,  the  eye  sinister.  Yet  this  is, 
we  doubt  not,  an  exact  resemblance  of  Isotta  da  Rimini,  by 
the  hand  of  Piero  della  Francesca  ;  for  it  is  identical  with  the 
numerous  medals  of  the  same  j)erson  executed  between  1446  and 
1450  by  Matteo  da  Fastis,  which  prcsciit  the  same  features.* 
It  was  not,  then,  by  her  beauty  that  this  lady  retained  an 
abiding  influence  over  a  man  of  violent  passions  (which  indeed 
he  freely  indulged),  attached  to  no  principle  and  to  no  other 
person.  She  probably  owed  more  to  her  talents,  her  temper, 
her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her  political  tact  than  to  her 
beauty,  though  all  these  gifts  were  celebrated  with  ccjual  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  poets  and  chroniclers  of  the  Court  of  Rimini. 
Porcellio  (jf  X’aples,  Jlasinio  of  Parma,  and  Trebanio  united 


*  M.  Yriarte  does  not  admit  tlie  autlienticity  of  this  portrait,  but 
the  engravings  from  it  and  from  Mattco’s  medals  in  his  own  l)ook  refute 
his  argument.  Tliey  evidently  rej)re.sent  llio  .same  person.  So  too 
the  medals  existing  at  South  Kensington,  to  which  reference  has  already 
fjeen  made,  and  wliich  b(;ar  Isotta’s  name. 

The  liistory  of  the  picture,  as  liir  as  we  know  it,  is  this.  It  was 
originally  in  the  j)Ossession  of  the  Marchese  (luicciardini  at  Florence, 
whence  it  pas.sed  into  the  Lombardi-lJaldi  collection.  They  were 
dealers  in  works  of  art ;  and  from  them  this  portrait  was  purchased, 
with  several  other  works,  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlakc  in  1857,  for  the 
Xational  (jallery. 

There  was  in  the  collection  of  Hernardo  Nani,  a  Venetian  Senator, 
a  bas-relief  in  marble  bearing  the  inscription  D.  IxoWv  Ariiiiinensi ;  it 
is  not  known  wliat  lias  become  of  it ;  but  an  engraving  from  it  e.xists 
wliich  M.  Yriarte  has  tran.sferred  to  his  jrnges.  lie  pronounces  it  to  bo 
an  authentic  jKirtrait  of  the  lady  by  Agostino  di  Duccio;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  appears  to  us  to  be  much  weaker  than  that  derived  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  medals. 
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their  songs  in  the  ‘  Isottici  ’ — a  popular  collection  of  poums  in 
her  honour,  iu  which  she  rejects  the  love  of  Jupiter  himself 
and  replies — 

‘  Sola  Sigismmidi  dicar  Isotta  dei.’ 

Sigismond  INIalatesta  had  not  been  happy  in  his  marriages, 
and  no  wonder,  i'or  he  was  one  of  the  worst  of  husbands.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  1434,  he  allied  himself  to  Ginevra  d’Este, 
a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Feri’ara  and  of  the  hapless 
Parisina,  but  within  two  years  this  lady  died,  not  without  sus¬ 
picion  of  poison.  He  soon  afterwards  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  Policena  8forza,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
]Milan.  She  lived  till  1450,  when  she  is  said  to  have  been 
strangled  by  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Such  at  least  was  the 
accredited  version  of  her  death,  current  in  Italy,  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Dennistoun  from  some  of  the  later  Italian  chronicles. 
Put  we  are  not  ])ut  in  possession  of  any  positive  evidence  of 
the  fact,  and  in  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  Sigismond  ^lala- 
testa  every  sort  of  crime  was  laid  at  his  door.  It  is  certain 
that  neither  the  !Marquis  of  Ferrara  nor  the  Duke  of  !Milan 
resented  the  deaths  of  their  vespei‘tive  daughters,  or  brought 
any  charge  of  foul  play  against  their  son-in-law,  as  they  must 
have  done  if  they  had  believed  him  to  be  guilty  of  so  odious  a 
crime.  He  did  not  marry  Isotta  till  six  years  after  the  demise 
of  Policena,  so  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  her  death.  Pre¬ 
viously  even  to  his  first  marriage  Sigismond  had  been  betrothed 
to  a  daughter  of  Carmagnola,  the  celebrated  condottiere  of 
Venice ;  but  he  repudiated  her  when  her  father  was  condemned 
and  executed  by  the  jealous  Kepublic. 

Isotta  was  a  woman  of  good  birth,  the  daughter  of  Fran¬ 
cesco  di  Atti,  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  etirielied,  as  was  not 
uncommon  in  Italy,  by  trade.  The  Palazzo  del  Cimiero  at 
Kimini  was  his  abode.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  young, 
but  she  early  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  musician,  a  poetess, 
and  a  lover  of  ])hllosophy  and  history,  which  placed  her  on  a 
level  with  the  women  of  Italy  most  remarkable  for  their  culti¬ 
vated  tastes  and  great  acciuirements.  In  spite  of  the  flattery 
of  the  Court  and  the  pedantry  of  the  age,  it  is  dltttcult  to 
shake  the  eviilenee  that  she  was  a  very  accomplisiied  person. 
M.  Yriarte,  however,  questions  it,  and  even  maintains  that  she 
could  not  write,  on  the  ground  that  she  occasionally  availed 
herself  of  a  secretary,  and  ho  adds  that  although  she  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  ‘  femme  hors  de  ligne,  elle  etalt  sans  culture.’  Put 
it  wouhl  reejuire  far  more  than  the  negative  evidence  of  a 
copied  letter  to  refute  the  direct  assertions  of  all  her  contem¬ 
poraries  from  the  I’ope  downwards.  However  this  may  be. 
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she  undoubtedly  exercised  a  charm  over  all  who  kncAv  her, 
and  especially  over  Sigismoud  Malatcsta.  They  were  appa¬ 
rently  of  about  the  same  age,  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  her  in  14.‘)S,  soon  after  his  first  marriage. 

For  some  years  bis  passion  led  to  no  conseciueuccs  more 
serious  than  the  poetical  eemj)lalnts  of  an  aspiring  lover.  The 
Muse  of  Pitrareh  ajul  the  facile  melody  of  the  language  lent  a 
tongue  to  every  swain  in  Italy,  if  that  term  be  not  misapiilicd 
to  a  fierce  vonduttiere  and  an  ambitious  prince:  and  Sigismoud, 
like  all  his  contemporaries,  broke  forth  in  sonnets : 

•  O  lunie  cbiaio  angt-lico  e  benegno, 

In  cui  sola  virtii  niia  mentc  spera, 

Tu  sei  (li  niia  salute  alta  c  priniera 
Ancliora  die  mentien  luio  debil  leguo  : 

Tu  sd  del  vivtr  niio  lenuo  sostegno, 

Turtuia  pura  Candida  c  sinocra  .  .  .’ 

And  so  on :  those  verses  arc  by  his  hand,  unless  indeed,  as 
might  be  suspected,  they  were  manufactured  for  public  con¬ 
sumption.  But  they  arc  the  expression  of  a  pure,  tender, 
and  youthful  affection,  thotigh  they  end  in  somewhat  warmer 
language.  Some  years  later  Isotta,  who  never  married  any 
one  else,  had  yielded  to  bis  juirsuit,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  her  family,  which,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  in 
sjiite  of  the  existing  marriage  of  Sigismoud  with  Boliceua, 
she  was  proclaimed  and  acknowledged  in  14-lG  as  the  mistress 
of  the  Ihince  tif  Ifimini.  Medals  were  struck  in  her  honour; 
her  name  was  sung  tbi’ougbout  Italy  ;  Iier  brother  was  knighted 
soon  alterwards  with  gretit  dignity,  the  Duke  of  IJrbiuo 
buckling  on  his  sjuirs  ;  iind  in  the  dissolute  manners  of  that 
age,  the  connexion,  so  insulting  to  the  legitimate  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sforza,  who  ha<l  borne  a  son  to  her  husband,  tines 
not  seem  to  have  ctiused  surprise  i>r  incurred  c(‘nsure.  Isntta 
also  was  the  motlH;r  of  several  children,  ainl  she  retained  an 
undirninished  influence  over  her  lover,  due  probably  to  lu'r  re¬ 
markable  ta'  t,  and  to  her  toleration  of  his  occasional  excesses. 
But  she  had  an  object  in  view — to  obtain,  after  the  death 
of  hi'  wife,  bis  haml  in  marriage.  A  letter  Irom  herself  t(» 
SigiMiiond,  dated  Deeembtr  20,  l  l.'il,  is  in  existenci!  in  the 
‘  (Jarte  Malatesliane,’  which  is  really  ol'  petmliar  interest.  It 
is  in  the  fblhnving  t<uni-  : — 

‘■Jo  'Jill.  .M AO-MJ-ici-.M'  .Si<;ismonijo  I’andoj.jo  hi;  .M ai,.\ii;mis, 

MY  Vl.llV  I  \CI  I.I.KM  l/Oim. 

‘  .’dy  Lord, —  J  havi;  jt  f  i  ivid  the  lcU<  riii  wliirli  your  lordship  swcai.s 
t  / me  tli.'it  you  lovo  iii<'  mojo  tliaii  i  vcr.  I  am  assiirod  of  it,  ami  1 
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would  believe  it :  I  should  be  more  sure  of  it  yet  if  you  would  put  an 
end  to  this  thing  which  always  makes  me  furious  {xe  poxsexsei  fine 
aqueUa  choxsa  che  xcinpre  me  tiene  arrahiata).  As  fur  that  which 
your  lordship  desires  more  than  I  do,  I  entreat  you.  even  if  you  had 
not  that  desire,  that  for  my  s:ike,  your  lordship  wishing  to  preserve 
my  life  and  peace  of  mind,  wfiuld  also  have  that  desire,  and  realise  our 
true  marriage  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  As  for  the  passage  in  which  your  lordship  tells  me  not  to  answer 
your  letter,  as  I  am  a  person  always  on  my  guard  and  full  f>f  jealousy, 
1  was  positively  informed  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  intidelity  to  me 

with  the  daughter  of  Sr.  G - ,  and  moved  by  the  two  pas.-ions  of 

my  heart,  I  thought  that  the  leas:  I  could  permit  myself  was  to  show 
my  resentment.  For  this  cause  your  lordship  found  my  letter  some¬ 
what  curt.  Your  lordship  also  tells  me  that  you  will  not  write  again ; 
when  I  read  that  message.  I  said  to  myself  that  this  ah  ne  was  wanting 
to  complete  my  discontent.  I  entreat  your  lordship,  therefore,  if  you 
love  me  as  much  as  you  say  you  do.  not  to  deprive  me  of  your  letters, 
which  are  the  only  comfort  1  have  in  ycur  absence.  Pray  liave  pity 
on  poor  little  me.  Our  Malatesta  is  well,  and  has  received  the  |Hv.iy 
(roiiciuo)  with  great  joy.  All  our  other  boys  and  girls  are  well  also. 
1  commend  myself  a  thousand  times  to  your  lordship. 

•  Of  your  lordship. 

‘  His  servant, 

*  December  20.’  *  Ysorr.v  I'a  Kim:;;!. 

Witli  due  allowance  for  the  ditferonee  of  inanuers.  morals, 
and  seasons,  there  is  something  very  touching  and  womanlike 
in  the  simplicity  of  this  letter.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
145(j,  two  years  after  the  dite  of  this  eorrespondenee.  and 
six  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  that  Sigismond  married 
Isotta,  and  fuUilled  her  hopes  and  desires.  At  that  time  the 
ilays  of  eoiupiest,  of  glory,  and  of  success  in  the  life  of  the 
^lalatesta  were  already  past.  He  had  (piarrelled  with  the 
Kepublie  of  Sienna  ;  Alfonso  of  Aragon  had  despatched 
I’ieeiniiu)  to  invade  his  ilominions ;  he  intrigued  witli  the 
House  of  Anjou,  a  fruitful  source  of  calamities  to  Italy:  the 
old  hostility  of  the  Montefeltros  broke  out  again;  riu<  II.. 
himself  a  I’ieeolominl  and  a  Siennese  citizen,  had  succeeded 
C'alixtus  1 1 1.,  and  was  Ids  mortal  enemy.  In  141)0  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  t))  which  we  have  already  adverted  were  instituted 
against  Malatesta  at  Home.  It  was  just  before  the  crisis  of 
his  fate  that  Isotta,  who  had  been  the  mistress  of  the  trium- 
j)hant  ciinilottifi-f.  became  tlie  wife  of  a  prince  robbed  of  his 
dominions  ami  threatened  even  in  his  life.  She  was  then 
more  devoted  than  ever  to  his  cause,  for  it  was  that  of  her 
husband  ami  her  children  ;  and  she  showed  in  those  stormy 
times  an  amount  of  courage  and  sagacity  eipial  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Hilling  the  expedition  of  Sigismond  to  the  Morea  he 
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left  the  Regency  of  Rimini  to  Isotta,  iimlcr  the  protection  of 
the  Venetians,  in  whose  service  he  had  gone  abroad.  At 
that  period,  and  upon  his  return,  fresh  troubles  broke  out 
between  his  elder  son  Robert  and  his  children  by  Isotta.  By 
his  Avill,  made  in  146G,  he  bequeathed  everything  to  the  latter, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  with  the  injunction  to 
recover  what  they  could  of  his  possessions,  and  above  all  to 
complete  the  Temple  of  Rimini,  already  far  advanced  in  con¬ 
struction.  Ills  own  strength  of  body  and  mind  was  broken, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  died  In  14G8.  But  the 
energy  of  Isotta  was  equal  to  the  task  that  devolved  upon 
her  as  long  as  she  survived.  !M.  Yriartc  compares  it  to  that 
of  Catherine  dc’  ^Medici,  hut  we  hope  without  her  j)erfidy  and 
her  crimes ;  indeed  in  this  respect  the  rei)utation  of  Isotta  was 
never  assailed. 

Of  the  tliirteen  children  born  to  Sigismond  iMalatcsta  by 
diffei’ent  mothers,  only  one,  the  eldest,  was  legitimate,  and  he 
died  in  infancy.  The  taint  of  illegitimate  birth  was  almost 
universal  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  tlie  descendants  of  the 
dissolute  princes  of  Italy ;  but  it  was  sui)j)osed  to  be  effaced 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  Vatican  Icgitimatised  their 
spurious  children.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  domestic; 
anarchy  was  the  failure  of  regular  succession,  and  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  abominable  contests  and  crimes  between  the  children 
of  the  same  father.  Thus  Roberto  il  !Magnllico,  as  he  was 
termed,  the  son  of  Sigismond  by  Vaimetta  dei  Toschi  di 
Fano  (bori).  in  1442),  succeeded  in  wresting  the  jcrincipallty 
of  Rimini  from  the  children  of  Isotta,  and  Sallustio  and 
Valerio,  her  sons,  were  both  successively  assassinated  by 
order  of  their  brother  in  1470,  witliin  two  years  of  their 
father’s  death.  ]M.  Yriarte  has  found  in  the  Archives  of 
Florence  a  curious  letter  from  Roberto,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  throw  on  others  the  murder  of  his  kinsmen,  and 
to  vindicate  himself :  but  he  attaches  no  credit  to  this  crafty 
defence.  Isotta  herself  sank  under  these  repeated  calamities. 
She  was  too  formidable  to  be  allowed  to  live,  and  she  expired 
before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  consumed,  it  was  believed, 
by  some  secret  poison  which  wasted  her  to  a  shadow. 

M.  Yriarte  has  traced  in  one  of  his  concluding  chapters 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  INIalatcsta  to  the  end  of  their 
career.  A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  comj)lete  the  talc.  In  1482 
Roberto  the  Magnificent  was  succcctled  by  his  son  Pandolfo, 
or,  as  he  was  called,  PandolfocIo,  the  last  of  his  name,  who  was 
then  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age.  Ills  uncles  acted  as  his 
guardians  for  some  years,  not  without  the  usual  incidents  of 
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conspiracies  and  crimes.  But  before  the  close  of  the  eentury 
the  French  armies  swept  over  Italy,  and  Ciesar  Borgia,  at  the 
head  of  French  and  Spanish  troops,  invaded  the  cities  of  the 
Bomagna.  The  lord  of  Rimini  fled  to  his  ancestral  castle,  but 
he  soon  afterwards  ceded  his  territories,  or  what  he  had  re¬ 
tained  of  them,  to  the  Venetians,  his  only  allies,  in  exchange 
for  an  estate  near  Padua.  But  the  genius  and  energy  of 
•Julius  II.  soon  wrested  the  little  principality  from  the 
(^ueen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  Rimini  fell  under  the  rule  of  a 
Papal  Legate.  Pandolfo  made  some  vain  attempts  to  recover 
his  dominions,  but  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Malatesta  was 
consummated  by  Giovanni  Sassatello,  commanding  the  Papal  j 

forces  in  1528.  The  dynasty  of  the  Malatestas  had  lasted 
250  years.  The  fugitive  prinee,  last  ruler  of  his  race,  took 
refuge  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  and  Avas  at  last  redueed  literally 
to  beg  his  bread  from  tbe  reigning  Duke.  A  pittanee  was 
given  him  upon  condition  he  should  ask  for  no  more.  lie  was 
even  obliged  to  entreat  his  kinsman  the  Duke  of  Milan  to  lend 
him  a  garment  to  enable  bim  to  go  to  Rome,  where  in  1535 
he  died.  The  Pope,  who  had  seized  his  dominions,  ordered 
him  a  handsome  funeral  in  the  Church  of  Santa  ^laria  in 
Trastevere. 

AV'e  know  not  whether  our  readers  will  have  followed  this 
romantic  and  dramatic  history  with  as  much  interest  as  we 
have  derived  from  it.  To  us  this  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of 
a  single  family,  with  its  chiefs  of  indomitable  spirit,  of  unbridled 
passions,  and  yet  of  singular  accomplishments,  interspersed 
with  the  episodes  of  Francesca.  Parisina,  and  Isotta,  appears  to 
be  singularly  characteristic  of  the  greatest  age  of  mediaeval 
Italy.  It  was  an  age  of  extraordinary  force  of  character  and 
will,  and  it  was  also  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  those  works 
of  art  which  no  other  time  or  country  has  ever  rivalled.  Italy 
has  never  again  assorted  her  supremacy  in  art,  in  letters,  in 
politics,  or  in  war.  The  genius  of  the  fifteenth  century 
j)erished  in  its  own  consuming  fires  ;  its  vices  and  its  crimes 
extinguished  the  light  of  day.  No  writer  has  thrown  a  more 
vivid  radiance  on  these  scenes  of  the  past  than  the  author  of 
the  works  before  us  ;  and  he  has  drawn  with  an  impartial  hand 
the  splendour  and  the  shade,  the  ennobling  gifts  and  the  un¬ 
happy  contests  of  an  Italian  Court,  and  the  convulsions  of  a 
nation  under  the  baleful  influence  of  a  corrupt  Church  and  a 
disunited  people. 
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Akt.  hi. — 1.  Volcanoes :  IVkat  tlicj/  are,  and  IVUnt  theij 
teach.  By  John  W.  .Juni),  F.K.S.  LouJon  :  1881. 

2.  Vnlkanc  and  Krdbchen.  Von  Kaul  FuciIS.  Leipzig: 
1875. 

3.  Volcanic  Kncrtjn :  an  attempt  to  dccelop  its  true  OrUjin 

and  Cosinical  Relations.  By  Koukut  F.R.  S. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol.  clxiii. ;  1873. 

4.  Volcanos.  By  G.  PouLETT  Sciiori:,  F.B.S.  Second 
Edition.  London:  1872. 

5.  The  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1872.  By  Professor  Lrioi 
Palmieui.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by 
KonEUT  Mallet,  F.K. 8.  London:  1873. 

G.  Santorin  et  ses  Eruptions.  Par  F.  Fouquk.  Paris:  1879. 

7.  Text-Book  of  Geolofjii.  By  Akchiisald  Geikie.  Lon¬ 
don:  1882. 

^PiiE  separation  of  the  dry  land  from  the  water’s,  ordained  in 
the  beginning,  docs  not  subsist  without  struggle.  Hour 
by  hour,  moment  by  moment,  an  unceasing  warfare  of  sea 
with  soil  is  being  waged  under  the  sun  and  under  the  stars. 
All  the  untiring  energies  of  ocean  have  for  efrnntless  ages 
been  directed  towards  the  I’e-engidfment  of  the  continents 
and  islands  raised  by  an  advei’se  jiowcr  from  its  bosom.  And 
its  eventual  triumph  a|)pears  at  first  sight  assured.  Every 
smiling  wave  that  ripples  on  a  sandy  beach  bears  away  its 
tiny  grain  of  victor-y.  I'lie  bluster  of  tin;  billows  as  they 
thunder  against  the  rocks  of  an  li’on-bound  coast  is  no  brag¬ 
gart’s  menace.  Not  oire  of  the  host  delivers  its  bullet  in  vain, 
or  retires,  though  shattered  into  iueffcetiial  foam,  without 
having  fulfilled  its  destitied  task  of  destruction.  Our  own 
shores  are  fringed  with  the  r’clics  of  sullen  surreinler.  Aban¬ 
doned  outworks — like  the  ‘  Drongs  ’  of  Shetland,  the  ‘Old 
‘  Man  of  Hoy,’  the  Bell  Rock,  the  Eddystone  Roedv",  and 
the  Fastiict  flashing  the  first  light  from  Europe  along  the 
Arnei’ican  water-way  mark  an  cver-r’ctiring  line  of  defence; 
the  cliff  ramparts  that  front  the  Atlantic  in  seemingly  im- 
j»erturbable  strength,  are  fretted  into  pletures(iue  ruin  at  their 
summits  ainl  mined  with  resounding  caverns  at  their  base; 
while,  on  our  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  whose  more  (Viable 
materials  oiler  a  h'sser  resisl.inee  to  eneroacliment,  tracts  once 
populous  and  fertile  have  been  converted  into  dangerous  shoals, 
forests  submerged,  and  flourishing  towns  not  unknown  to  his- 
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tory — Itavensper,  Auburn,  Dumvicli,  even  the  Brighton  of 
the  time  of  lliileigh  and  Spenser — devoured  by  tlie  aggressive 
waters. 

VVlierever  sea  meets  shore,  over  the  entire  terraqueous 
globe,  the  same  agencies  are  at  work.  Xor  do  they  work 
alone.  Sun,  rain,  frost,  lend  potent  aid  ;  the  trickling  of  every 
rill,  the  flooding  of  every  river  helps  to  consume  the  solid  sub¬ 
stance  forming  the  stage  on  which  man  ‘  plays  his  pi-anks 
before  high  heaven,’  and  to  hasten  the  apparently  inevitable 
consummation  of  its  final  disa})pcarance  beneath  the  level 
flood  of  a  universal  ocean.  In  a  few  millions  of  years — a 
mere  driblet  of  geological  time — it  is  certain,  apart  from  the 
play  of  counteracting  forces,  that  all  records  of  terrestrial 
existence  must  be  swam))cd  in  the  mud  and  ooze  of  a  shallow 
sea-bottom,  and  the  diversified  surface  (>f  our  planet  replaced 
by  the  unbroken  monotony  of  a  uniform  liejuid  envelope, 
where  the  porpoise  and  the  whale  would  lord  it  undisputed 
over  the  slimy  remnant  of  a  drowned-out  animal  creation. 

The  powers  of  devastation,  however,  have  it  not  all  their  own 
way.  The  victory  which  they  every  Instant  win  piecemeal  is 
continually  snatched  from  them.  For  wo  are  the  daily  spec¬ 
tators  of  a  ‘  theomachy  ’  on  a  tar  grander  scale  than  the  puny 
‘  battle  of  the  gods  ’  which,  in  elder  days,  foreshadowed  the 
fate  of  Troy.  On  the  side  of  the  ‘  Earth-shaker  ’  are  enlisted 
ilove,  the  lord  of  the  air;  far-darting  Apollo,  the  Rivers, 
AVinds,  and  Nymphs  of  the  fountains  ;  but  Gaia,  the  ancient 
^Mother,  sits  still  under  their  combined  assaults,  fearing 
nothing,  for  she  bears  within  her  an  auxiliary  who  has  never  yet 
failed  her  in  time  of  need.  Her  one  ally  in  the  groat  elemental 
contest  is  Vulcan,  the  unsightly  Impersonation  of  subterranean 
fire. 

It  is  beyond  question  th.at  a  vast  store  of  heat  is  contained 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  progressive  rise  of  tempera¬ 
ture  Avlth  increasing  depth  of  descent  is  a  fact  equally  familiar 
and  formidable  to  those  concerned  in  mining  operations. 
An  average  of  iimumerable  experiments  gives  a  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  sixty-four  feet  of 
depth  below  the  surface.  If  this  rule  were  to  hold  good  to  all 
depths,  it  is  evident  that  the  heat  of  the  interior  parts  of  our 
globe  would  be  of  j)rodlgious  intensity.  Before,  in  fact,  we 
liad  penetrated  one-twentieth  part  of  the  distance  from  surface 
to  centre,  what  is  called  the  ‘  etfectlve  temperature  of  the 
‘sun’ — estimated  at  IS.DlK)'  would  be  reached — a  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  ev  ery  known  substance  would,  under  ordinary 
iitmospheric  pressure,  be  instantly  volatilised.  When,  how- 
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ever,  it  is  considered  that  the  deepest  boring  in  the  world — 
that  of  Spcrenberg,  near  Berlin — extends  to  a  depth  of  only 
4,172  feet,  or  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  while 
the  terrestrial  radius  measures,  in  round  numbers,  4,000,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  experimental  data  at  our  command 
are  on  far  too  minute  a  scale  to  warrant  a  conclusion  so  im¬ 
probable.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  even  if  the  maximum  of  heat  coincide  with  the  centre 
of  figure,  that  maximum  is  attained  by  continually  diminishing, 
and  at  last  almost  insensible,  increments ;  just  as  a  ball  rolled 
up  an  inclined  plane  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  with  a 
constantly  retarded  velocity. 

All  then  that  we  can  be  said  to  know  with  certainty  is  that 
in  the  unexplored  profundities  beneath  our  feet  a  very  high 
temperature  prevails.  Now  there  are  two  ways,  one  direct, 
the  other  indirect,  in  which  this  hoarded  heat  can  be  supposed 
available  for  the  elevation  of  tracts  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  actual  size  of  our  globe  (not  to  be  confounded  with  its 
mass)  may  be  described  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
the  repressive  power  of  gravity  and  the  expansive  power  of  heat. 
I’^nder  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata,  the 
heated  materials  of  the  interior  are  held  down,  as  it  were,  by 
main  force,  like  the  genius  in  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights  ’  under  the 
seal  of  Solomon,  in  the  narrow  room  allotted  to  them.  The 
phenomenon  known  as  ‘  creep  ’  in  coal  mines,  which  is  simply 
a  swelling  upwards  of  the  fioor  in  the  excavated  spaces,  illus¬ 
trates  what  would  occur  universally  if  the  force  of  gravitation 
were  suddenly  diminished  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  is 
thus  easy  to  sec  that  if  the  existing  equilibrium  be  locally  dis¬ 
turbed,  local  changes  of  level  will  ensue  to  effect  its  restoration. 
Such  local  disturbances  must  be  continually  produced  by  the 
transport  of  material,  through  the  agency  of  water,  from  one 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  to  another.  An  area  of  great  denu¬ 
dation  will  be  an  area  of  relieved  ju’cssure,  consequently  (apart 
from  perturbing  causes)  of  elevation  ;  while  tracts  loaded  with 
sedimentary  deposits  will  tend  to  sink  until  their  increased 
weight  is  l)alanced  by  the  clastic  forces  beneath.  These  slow 
vertical  movements  (which,  it  must  be  ronembered,  arc  on  a 
scale  absolutely  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  globe  they  affect),  although  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
‘  volcanic,’  would  be  embraced  by  Humboldt’s  wide  definition 
of  vulcanism  as  ‘  the  reaction  of  the  interior  of  a  ])lanet  upon 
‘  its  external  surface.’ 

The  tilting  up  of  great  mountain  ranges,  however,  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  manner  wholly  different  from  what  we  may  call 
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tlic  ‘  continental  ’  mode  of  elevation.  It  is  an  ascertained 
principle  in  jdiysics  that  the  ‘  coefficient  of  contraction  ’  of 
every  solid  substance  increases  with  its  temperature.  That  is 
to  say,  the  hotter  a  body  is,  the  more  it  will  shrink  in  cooling 
through  a  given  range  of  the  thermometer.  It  results  that 
the  heated  nucleus  of  the  earth  contracts  disjwoportionately 
to  its  colder  shell  or  crust ;  in  fact,  shrinks  away  from  it, 
leaving  it  to  follow  by  the  compulsion  of  its  own  weight.  Too 
ample  for  its  new  position,  the  crust,  adapting  itself  as  best  it 
can  to  incongruous  circumstances,  wrinkles  and  folds  like  an 
ill-fitting  coat  over  the  wasted  substance  it  is  compelled  to 
enfold.  Hence  corrugations,  contortions,  dislocations — legible 
records  of  the  convulsive  shocks  of  displacement  and  readjust¬ 
ment.  But  the  most  conspicuous  effects  of  the  process  are  dis- 
]dayed  along  certain  great  lines  of  the  terrestinal  surface,  where, 
tiwing  probably  to  some  previously  existing  solution  of  con¬ 
tinuity  ill  the  strata,  the  main  force  of  pressure  was  at  various 
epochs  concentrated.  Here  the  superfluous  matter  of  the 
crust  was  ridged  upwards  by  the  powerful  horizontal  thrusts 
resulting  from  violent  compression,  and  a  chain  of  mountains 
with  slow  and  painful  birth-tlu’oes  came  into  being. 

Now,  such  a  colossal  disturbance  must  obviously  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  secondary  ettccts  of  a  marked  character.  The  axis 
of  the  new  range  might  be  defined  as  ‘  the  line  of  ncutralisa- 
‘  tion  of  contrary  ]>rcssurcs.’  But  these  contrary  jiressures 
must  cause  unequal  tensions  in  the  directions  />«/«  which  they 
act,  giving  rise  to  cracks  and  fissures,  various  iu  magnitude 
and  extent,  ivithin  the  substance  of  the  rocky  shell  of  our 
planet.  Such  and  similar  ‘  lines  of  weakness  ’  form  the  main 
scat  of  volcanic  action. 

The  aefire  volcanoes  of  the  globe  are  reckoned  by  ^I. 
Fuchs*  at  323.  The  estimate,  however,  leaves  a  considerable 
margin  of  uncertainty,  due  in  jiart  to  blanks  in  our  geographi¬ 
cal  information — in  part  to  the  frequently  dubious  nature  of 
the  objects  enumerated.  Volcanoes,  seemingly  extinct,  are  in 
many  cases  mei’cly  dormant ;  while  others,  historically  active, 
may,  in  ])oint  of  fact,  have  spent  their  tires  and  entered  upon 
a  period  of  henceforth  inviolable  repose.  The  day  before  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii,  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  was  a  vine-clad 
amphitheatre,  as  innocuous  iu  appearance  as  the  Mont  Dore  or 
the  royal  hunting  preserve  of  Astrone ;  not  even  a  legend  of 
ravage  was  connected  Avith  the  mountaiu  Tomboro,  iu  the 
East  Indian  island  of  Sumbava,  Avhen  it  awoke,  in  .  the  tre- 
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nieiuloui?  j)aroxysin  of  1815,  from  a  slumber  of  perhaps 
thousands  of  years  ;  Ceboruco,  in  INIexico,  first  revealed  its 
true  character  by  a  violent  eruption  in  1870;  even  crater- 
lakes.  like  the  Laachersee  and  the  Lake  of  llolsena,  have 
been  knonn,  amid  a  singular  contest  for  supremacy  between 
fire  and  Avater,  to  revert  to  their  ancient  condition. 

The  distribution  of  volcanic  vents  is  very  unequal.  The 
mainland  of  Europe  possesses  but  one,  the  well-known  orna¬ 
ment  and  terror  of  the  Bay  of  Xaples  ;  Avlulethe  Mediterranean 
islands  count  six,  Etna,  Stromboli,  Vulcano  (the  sacred  isle  of 
Ilepluvstos,  and,  by  right  of  its  name,  head  of  the  whole  tribe 
of  fire-mountains),  Santorin  and  Xisyros  in  the  A'lgean,  and 
the  submarine  focus  known  as  Ferdinandca,  or  Graham  Island, 
in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and  Tunis.  Of  twenty-four 
believed  to  exist  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  exactly  one-half 
are  contained  in  the  j)eninsula  of  Kamschatka ;  Africa  and 
its  appertaining  islands,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  exhibit  twenty- 
seven  ;  both  Americas,  eighty-two ;  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
islands,  an  imj)osing  total  of  181,  besides  the  great  Antarctii^ 
volcanoes,  Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror,  discovered  by  Boss — 
the  former  in  full  eruption — in  1841. 

(Jn  a  general  view  of  volcanic  configuration,  a  linear  or — 
[)erhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say — a  strcnni-Uhc  arrange¬ 
ment  becomes  at  once  a])[)aront.  These  ‘safety-valves’  of  the 
earth  (as  they  have  been  termed)  group  themselves  in  the 
main  along  great  sinuous  bands,  following  the  larger  outlines 
of  continental  elevation,  d'his  relation  is  most  perceptil)Ie 
where  igneous  energies  are  most  active.  The  Ihieific  shores 
Avith  their  insular  aj)i)urtenances,  Avhich  form  at  the  j)resent 
time  the  grand  scene  for  the  display  of  those  energies,  are 
fringed  Avith  an  almost  uninterru[)ted  belt  of  volcanoes  a)id 
volcanic  products.  'I'he  great  vertebral  coiiunn  of  the  American 
double  continent  is  closely  accompanied — from  iMount  St.  Elias, 
in  British  Columbia,  to  Vanteles  and  Me(ll(dana,  in  Patagoni.i 
— by  a  series  of  majestic  cone.«,  many  of  whi<!h  discharge  their 
fiery  ejecta,  even  under  the  line,  amid  was(e.s  of  perpetual 
snoAv.  'J  he  forty-eight  volcanic  summits  (thirty-one  <’crtalnly 
active;  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  lying  In  a  imrved  line  between 
the  eminently  voh;anic  peninsulas  of  Alask.i  and  Kamschatka, 
tbrm  the  igm-ous  boundary  of  (he  Paelfie.  on  (he  north,  and, 
j)erhaps,  mark  the  primitive  outlim;  of  a  long  sid)iuerge(l  polar 
area.  'I'hroiigh  tin;  Kurlh;  Islands,  .lapan,  the  Pliilippiiu'S 
and  Moluccas,  the  vjert  stream  (»f  subterranean  activity  Hows 
south, sentling  a  branch  wiisl  l>y  .Ia\a  (where  alaive  a  hundred 
volcanoes,  many  now  extinct,  are  «‘ounted  i,  Sumatra,  the 
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Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  and  another  east  across  the 
South  Pacific  as  far  as  Easter  Island  and  the  Marquesas 
jxroup. 

On  our  side  of  the  globe  the  connexion  between  lines  of 
elevation  and  outbursts  of  internal  fires  is  visible  in  the  ‘  Puys  ’ 
and  craters  of  Auvergne  and  Sardinia,  the  lava-streams  of 
Olot  in  Catalonia,  the  ruined  or  extinct  cones  of  the  Apennines, 
the  scorched  summits  of  Albania,  the  volcanoes  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Taurus.  The  linear  arrangement,  too,  is  at  times  unmis- 
takeable.  Thus,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  sub¬ 
terranean  fissures,  various  in  magnitude,  now  accompanying, 
in  a  long  sweep  of  fracture  or  discontinuity,  the  rise  of  a  great 
continent  from  the  ocean-bed,  now  appearing  as  comparatively 
minute  clefts  due  to  local  disturbance,  form  the  chief  deter¬ 
mining  causes  of  the  position  on  our  planet  of  volcanic  vents. 
Examples  of  their  mode  of  formation  are,  indeed,  not  unfre- 
quently  offered  for  our  instruction  during  the  pnigr^ss  of 
eruptions.  On  March  11,  1669,  a  great  chasm,  twelve  miles 
in  length,  opened  on  the  flank  of  Etna,  along  which  twenty 
]»arasitic  cones  ranged  themselves,  one  of  which,  the  double 
hill  known  as  the  *  !Monti  Kossi,'  stands  conspicuous  to  this 
day.  On  December  8,  1861,  the  earth  gaped  behind  Torre 
ilel  Greco,  and  a  train  of  eleven  mouths  opened  on  a  line  of 
2,000  yards,  enveloping  the  town  in  a  dense  cloud  of  ashes, 
and  poisoning  it  with  mephitic  exhalations.  Similar  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  strictly 
atialogous  origin  of  the  alignment  along  a  parallel  of  latitude 
of  tlie  great  iVIexlcan  volcanoes  ;  of  the  double  series  crowning 
the  table-land  of  Quito;  or  of  the  chain  of  cones  breaking 
through  the  granite  of  Auvergne. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  volcanoes  is,  their  almost  universal  vicinity  to  the  >ea.  The 
i'.u>st  conspicuous  exception  to  this  rule  is  presented  by  the 
volcanic  triplet  of  the  Thian  Shan  mountains  in  Central  .Vsiu, 
which  lie  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  about  1,500  miles)  from 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Oceati  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Siberia.  Due  of  these,  called  Urumtsi,  has  sunk  into  the 
semi-extinct  condition  of  a  “  solfatara ;  ’  the  most  recent  out¬ 
break  of  I’eschau  is  recorded  in  the  Chinese  annals  of  the 
seventh  ecnturv  A.l>. ;  but  the  third,  the  cone  of  Turfan,  still 
sitows  the  activity  of  its  tires  by  the  nocturnal  glow  of  its 
lurid  cloud-column.  The  anomaly,  however,  of  even  their 
position  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  since  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  conjecture  that  an  *  Asiatic  Mediterranean,"  of 
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which  a  dwindled  pool  survives  in  Lake  Lob,* * * §  once  washed 
the  base  of  the  ‘  Celestial  ’  mountains,  and  reflected,  or  fed  the 
conflagrations  of  their  volcanoes. 

That  volcanic  activity  is  in  some  degree  conditioned  by 
marine  proximity  becomes  evident  on  even  a  cursory  inspection 
of  the  statistics  of  eruptions.  Of  139  outbursts  in  separate 
localities  recorded  during  the  century  and  a  quarter  that  elapsed 
between  1 750  and  1875,  ninety-eight  were  of  insular,  and  nearly 
all  the  remainder  of  littoral  origin.f  Igneous  energy  seems,  for 
some  reason,  to  be  sustained  at  a  disadvantage  in  seats  removed 
from  the  coast.  The  lively  play  of  internal  forces  is  checked, 
and  long  intennittence  merges  into  extinction ;  as  in  the  all 
but  extinct  volcanoes  accompanying  the  inland  trend  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Yet  here  too,  as  indeed  must  be  the  case 
in  all  attempts  at  generalisation  where  causes  are  complex  and 
obscure,  we  encounter  notable  exceptions.  At  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  the  cone  of  Jorullo  was,  in  1759, 
thrown  up  to  a  height  of  1,642  feet  above  the  Mexican  plateau ; 
and  one  of  the  most  continuously  active  volcanoes  in  the  world 
is  the  great  peak  of  Sangay  (17,128  feet  high),  which  rises  on 
the  eastern,  or  continental,  slope  of  the  Cordillera  of  Quito. 
During  the  degree-measurements  of  La  Coudamine  in  1738-40, 
the  far-seen  splendour  of  its  flame-pulses  constituted  an  ever- 
ready  fire-signal ;  for,  according  to  Sebastian  Wisse,  who  made 
the  ascent  in  1849,  its  eructations  recur  at  the  rate  of  no  less 
than  267  an  hour,  or  one  in  about  every  thirteen  seconds.^ 

On  the  whole,  however,  maritime  relations  are  so  general  as 
to  compel  the  inference  of  a  causal  connexion.  What  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  tie  which  obviously  exists  ?  A  plausible 
answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Steam  is  undoubtedly  a  prime 
agent  in  volcanic  explosions,  and  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies 
of  water  may  thus  readily  be  supposed  a  highly  favour¬ 
able  condition  for  their  production.  This  is  true,  but  it 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  needful  supplies  of  aqueous 
substance  have  other  sources  besides  the  inexhaustible,  though 
not,  as  it  would  seem,  always  accessible,  one  of  the  ocean. 
Ehrenberg  made  the  curious  remark,  that  volcanic  cinders, 
wherever  found,  contain  a  quantity  of  fresh-water  infusoria :  § 
and  the  chlorides  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  sea  Avater 
are  either  missing  or  scarce  amongst  the  products  of  the 


*  Sir  R.  Temple  on  ‘  The  Central  Plateau  of  Asia,’  Brit.  Ass,,  1882. 

t  Fuchs,  ‘  Vulkane  und  Erdbebcn,’  p,  35, 

+  Humboldt,  ‘  Cosmos,’  vol,  v,  p,  264  (Otte’s  translation), 

§  Dana,  ‘Manual  of  Geology,’  3rd  ed.  p,  745. 
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turbulently  active  Hawaiian  craters,  although  these  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  rock  rising  from  the  very  abysses  of  the  Pacific.  It 
has  been  observed,  moreover,  by  Dr.  Coan,  the  veteran  and 
acute  spectator  at  this  extraordinary  scene  of  volcanic  display, 
that  an  access  of  igneous  energy  is  frequently  preceded  by 
unusually  heavy  and  continuous  rains,  showing  the  dependence 
of  the  steam-supply  on  atmospheric  reinforcement.  On  the 
other  hand,  sea  water  undoubtedly  finds  its  way  to  the  subter¬ 
ranean  caldrons  of  Vesuvius  and  other  fire-mountains,  the 
emanations  from  which  contain  abundantly,  and  in  their  due 
proportions,  the  vai’ious  elements  of  ocean-brine.  We  thus 
see  that  the  maritime  situation  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  volcanoes  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  determined  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  convenience  of  a  plentiful  store  of  water, 
since  the  availability  of  that  store  evidently  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  strata,  or  other  secondary  circum¬ 
stances.  The  link  lies  deeper. 

‘  I  am  inclined  to  believe,’  wrote  Humboldt,*  ‘  that  islands  and 
coasts  are  only  richer  in  volcanoes  because  the  upheaval  effected  by 
internal  elastic  forces  is  accompanied  by  the  depression  of  the  bed  of 
the  adjacent  sea,  so  that  an  area  of  elevation  borders  on  an  area  of 
subsidence,  and  at  the  limit  between  these  areas  great  and  profound 
clefts  and  fissures  are  occasioned.’ 

A  similar  view  was  enunciated  by  Mr.  Scrope,  as  early  as 
1825,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  valuable  work  on  Volcanoes, 
and  received  an  accession  of  strength  from  the  sagacious 
observations  of  the  late  !Mr.  Darwin.  Its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tion,  however,  lies  in  its  agreement  with  many  of  the  observed 
facts  of  nature,  and  in  its  harmony  with  those  genei’al  laws 
which,  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  govern  the  distribution 
of  volcanic  vents  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe. 

Volcanoes  are  defined  by  the  celebrated  American  geologist, 
Mr.  James  Dwight  Dana,  as  ‘conduits  of  fire,  opening  from 
‘  within  or  beneath  the  earth’s  crust.’  f  They  might  further 
be  described  as  mountains  or  hills,  the  materials  of  which  are 
provided  and  disposed  by  the  action  of  an  internal  force.  The 
conical  mass,  Avhich  forms  the  bodily  clothing  of  the  fiery  life 
within,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  phenomenon,  but  only  a 
conspicuous  accident  of  its  development.  It  is  in  fact  an 
external  growth,  like  the  shell  of  a  whelk  or  an  oyster,  formed 

*  Cosmos,  vol.  V,  p.  415  (Sabine’s  translation)  ;  quoted  by  Scrope, 
‘  Volcanoes,’  p,  276,  2nd  ed. 

f  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  22,  3rd  ed.,  1880. 
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by  successive  coats  of  material  secreted,  as  it  were,  by  a  vital 
process. 

A  volcano  of  no  inconsiderable  dimensions  may  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  single  eruption.  During  two  days  and  nights  follow¬ 
ing  September  29,  1538,  a  hill,  440  feet  high,  still  known  as 
the  Monte  Nuovo,  was  formed  on  the  shore  near  Lake  Avernus, 
by  the  accumulation  of  debris  ejected  from  a  single  orifice  in 
the  ground.  By  a  like  summary  process,  Jorullo  attained 
four  times  that  elevation  ;  and  the  secondary  cones,  which 
diversify  the  surface  and  deform  the  outline  of  many  volcanic 
peaks,  own  a  ])rccisely  similar  origin.  On  Etna  alone  they 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  I’anging  through  all  sizes,  from 
an  eminence  of  750  feet  to  the  ‘mouths,’  in  each  of  which,  as 
in  a  larger  kind  of  flower-pot,  Mario  Gemmellaro  planted  a 
young  cy])ress.*  The  colonies  of  volcanic  hills  in  the  Rhenish 
district  of  the  Eifel,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland 
(New  Zealand),  belong  to  the  same  class.  But  a  volcano,  in 
the  larger  sense,  is  the  result  and  record  of  a  prolonged  scries 
of  explosions,  each  of  which  contributes  its  quota  to  the 
monument  of  their  integrated  efforts.  On  the  quality  of  the 
building  materials  depend  almost  wholly  the  shape,  and  par¬ 
tially  the  size,  of  the  edifice  erected. 

Volcanic  protlucts  are  everywhere,  and  have  been  at  all 
stages  of  the  earth’s  history,  substantially  the  same.  Apart 
from  volatile  substances,  they  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
lava,  or  molten  rock :  for  scoriic,  lapilli,  ashes,  pumice,  bombs, 
are  in  reality  the  same  material,  variously  modified  in  form, 
and  in  various  stages  of  comminution.  There  arc,  however, 
many  subordinate  varieties  of  this  common  substance.  All 
lavas  are  composed  of  silicates;  that  is,  of  combinations  of 
silica — known  as  (jiiartz,  when  it  occurs  pure  in  rock  masses — 
with  potash,  lime,  and  other  earthy  bases,  including  .a  not 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  iron  oxide.  But  they  differ  in  the 
proportions  of  these  several  substances  j)rescnt,  what  are 
called  acid  or  trachytic  lavas  containing  a  much  larger  amount 
of  silica  than  the  basic,  or  basaltic,  kind.  To  this  diversity  of 
chemical  constitution  corrc3[)ond8  a  diversity  in  physical  quali¬ 
ties.  Trachytic  lavas  melt  with  difficulty  and  possess  a  sin¬ 
gular  tenacity,  which  causes  them  to  draw  out  into  filamentous 
threads  like  spun  glass,  and  inclines  them  to  accumulate  into 
bosses  or  ‘  mamclons  ’  round  the  extruding  orifice.  The  basaltic 
class,  on  the  contrary,  when  completely  fused,  spread  far  and 
wide  in  liquid  sheets,  which  blacken  as  they  cool  into  sca-like 


Von  Waltersliauscn,  ‘Dor  Aetna,’  p.  218. 
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areas  of  unspeakable  desolation.  ^loreover,  lavas  issue  from 
the  vent  at  different  temperatures,  and  more  or  less  perfectly 
melted.  Above  all,  they  contain  varying  quantities  of  water. 
It  ajipears  that,  under  conditions  of  great  heat  and  pressure, 
aqueous  matter  greedily  combines  with  glowing  silicates, 
forming  the  whole  mass  into  a  condition  technically  described 
as  one  of  ‘  aqueo-igneous  fusion.’  Such  is  the  condition  of  all 
lavas,  but  in  different  degrees.  Those  which  contain  most 
water  flow  freely  at  their  first  exit,  but  lose  their  liquidity 
rapidly  from  the  tumultuous  escape  of  steam  under  diminished 
pressure.  They  are,  for  the  same  reason,  of  violently  explosive 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  igneous  and  less  agueons 
kinds  advance  more  equably,  and  probably  travel  further.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  fire,  water,  and  cliemical  composition  have 
each  its  share  in  assigning  the  properties  and  determining  the 
behaviour  of  the  molten  substance  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
aliment  of  the  inner  life,  and  provides  the  material  of  the  out¬ 
ward  presentment  of  volcanic  mountains. 

All  volcanoes,  then,  arc  composed  of  fused  rock  variously 
aggregated  and  arranged.  The  mode  of  growth  of  the  vast 
majority  has  been  termed,  from  the  analogy  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  exogenous  ;  that  is,  they  increase  by  the  superposition 
of  layeis  one  outside  the  other.  In  some  cases,  the  molten 
mass  in  its  integrity,  unaffected  by  the  accidents  of  eruption, 
forms  nearly  homogeneous  structures  of  ‘  lava,’  distinctively 
so  called.  Free-flowing  streams  cover  from  the  first  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  and  thus  prepare  a  Avide  basis  upon  Avhich 
successive  outwcllings  build  up  a  very  blunt  cone.  Such  is 
Mautia  Loa,  tlie  great  Hawaiian  volcano,  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  imposing  dimensions,  has  an  average  slope  of  not  more 
than  six  to  eight  degrees.  Yet,  at  this  cautious  rate  of  ascent, 
it  attains  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  13,760  feet.  The 
foundations  of  this  huge  pile  extend  over  an  area  about  180 
miles  in  circumference,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  horizontal 
section,  taken  only  1,800  feet  below  the  summit,  Avould  have  a 
diameter  of  nearly  twenty  miles'*  In  ‘composite  cones,’  on 
the  other  hand,  lava-currents  alternate  with  layers  of  the  same 
material  in  a  fragmentary  state ;  while  ‘  cinder-cones  ’  are 
mere  j)iles  of  lava-dust  and  rubble,  flung  upwards  from  the 
erupting  mouth,  and  adjusting  themselves  round  it  in  their  fall 
according  to  the  dictates  of  gravity. 

A  stupendous  example  of  the  endogenous  mode  of  formation 
is  presented  by  Chimboi’azo,  the  ‘  giant  of  the  Columbian 

•  Dana,  ‘  Manual  of  Geology,’  p.  275. 
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‘  Andes.’  This  mighty  dome,  rising  12,415  feet  above  the  high 
table-land  of  (^uito  (21,415  above  the  sea),  is  believed  to  be 
the  ])roduct  of  the  secular  accumulation  of  very  viscid  lava 
round  a  central  orifice.  Instead  of  flowing  out  from,  and  over 
the  growing  mass,  as  in  Etna,  Mauna  Loa,  &c.,  the  subter¬ 
ranean  fountain  continually  forced  its  way  into  it,  distending, 
bursting,  and  partially  ruining  the  mountain-walls  already 
formed,  and  as  continually  repairing  their  damaged  masonry 
with  plastic  material  fresh  from  the  igneous  reservoir.  When, 
at  length,  their  solidity  became  so  great  as  to  oppose  a  resist¬ 
ance  exceeding  the  force  of  intrusion,  the  process  ceased,  and 
the  edifice  thus  singularly  constructed  stood  complete.  To 
this  class  (which  is,  however,  a  restricted  one)* * * §  belong  also  the 
Puy  de  Dome  and  Grand  Sarcouy  in  Auvergne,  and  the 
Chodi-Berg  of  Hungary,  exposed  sections  of  the  two  latter 
plainly  exhibiting  the  bulb-like  structure  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  result  from  such  a  genetic  process.f  The  eruption  of 
Santorin  in  1866-70  ofifered  a  curious  example  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  volcanic  ‘  endogen  ’  into  an  ‘  exogen,’  showing 
that  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  is  not  so  absolute  as  had 
been  supposed.  A  trachytic  mass  was  protruded  from  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  developing  a  crater  after  it  had  reached  the 
surface,  continued  its  growth  by  the  usual  method  of  cinder- 
and-ash  ejection.  This  hybrid  volcano  received  the  name  of 
‘  Giorgios,’  and  now  forms  part  of  the  lava-island  of  Xea 
Kaimeni,  in  the  Bay  of  Santorin.:}: 

Volcanic  cinders  are  ‘  cooled  fragments  of  lava-bubbles.’§ 
Escaping  vapours  carry  with  them  vesicles  of  the  tenacious 
matter  which  impedes  their  ascent,  and  these  eventually  break, 
and  come  down  as  irregular,  air-blown  fragments,  like  the  dross 
of  an  iron-foundry.  The  greater  j)art  fall  back  into  the  vent, 
and  are  re-ejected  in  a  more  and  more  finely  granulated  form, 
until,  by  continued  attrition,  an  impalpable  dust  is  produced, 
which  may  be  carried  by  the  upper  currents  of  the  atmosphere 
to  incredible  distances.  IMore  than  once,  ashes  from  Vesuvius 
and  Etna  have  descended  at  Constantlno])le.  Icelandic  vol¬ 
canoes  send  across  the  seas  to  Xorway  the  detritus  of  their 


*  Some  o£  the  lava-bosses  cited  as  examples  of  ‘  protrusion  ’  may 
originally,  Mr.  A.  Geikie  suggests  (‘Text-Book  of  Geology,’  p.  255), 
liave  formed  the  solid  cores  of  tuff-cones,  subsequently  removed  by 
denudation. 

t  Judd,  ‘  Volcanoes,’  p.  161. 

J  Fouque,  ‘  Santorin  et  ses  Eruptions,’  pp.  xv.,  157. 

§  Dana,  ‘  Manual,’  p.  728. 
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fiery  streams  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  Mr.  Whym- 
per  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  shower  from  Coto¬ 
paxi,  fifty  miles  distant,  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
relieving  itself,  during  one  minor  outburst,  of  some  two  millions 
of  tons  of  pidverised  lava.  ‘  Professor  Bonuey,’  Mr.  Judd 
tells  us,  in  the  interesting,  and  in  many  respects  excellent,  little 
volume,  the  title  of  which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
‘  has  examined  this  volcanic  dust  from  Cotojiaxi,  and  calculates 
‘  that  it  would  take  from  4,000  to  25,000  particles  to  make  up  a 
‘  grain  in  weight.’* 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
cinder-ejections  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  amount  of 
vapour  imprisoned  within  the  seething  mass  rising  in  the 
crater ;  next  upon  the  kind  of  resistance  ofi’ered  to  its  escape. 
The  glassy,  or  ‘  acid  ’  lavas,  when  ])erfectly  fused,  oppose  its 
exit,  so  to  speak,  in  detail.  Minute  bubbles  rise  in  great 
quantity  to  the  suid’ace,  and  form  a  light  but  permanent  froth, 
which  the  violence  of  the  liberated  steam  disperses  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Entire  cones  are  sometimes  composed  of  this  apparently 
evanescent  rock-foam,  known  in  commerce  as  ‘  pumice,’  of 
which  the  Campo  Bianco  in  the  Lipari  Islands  constitutes  the 
recognised  and  inexhaustible  source  of  supply.  At  times  the 
sea  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  drifted  pumice,  that  not  only 
navigation  is  impeded,  but  the  form  of  the  coast  is  masked 
with  a  kind  of  false  floor  a  coujde  of  miles  in  width,  of  such 
solidity  that  a  man  may  cross  it  dry-shod.f 

Another  singular  product  of  vitreous  lavas  is  called  in 
Hawaii  ‘  Pole’s  Hair.’  This  silky,  filamentous  substance  is 
described  by  Miss  Gordon  Gumming,  in  her  latest  book  of 
travels,^  as  ‘  of  a  rich  olive-green  or  yellowish-brown  colour, 
and  glossy,  like  the  byssus  of  certain  shells,  but  very  brittle 
to  handle.’  It  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  wind  catching  the 
fiery  spray  thrown  up  from  the  crater,  but  the  extreme  fine¬ 
ness  of  its  texture  seems  rather  to  suggest  the  action  of  escaping 
vapours  within  the  lava  itself.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  perfect  counterfeit  is  fabricated  at 
iron-works,  by  passing  jets  of  steam  through  molten  slag,  when 
a  material  resembling  vitreous  cotton-wool,  admirably  adapted 
for  packing  fragile  articles,  residts.  The  chief  seat  of  its 
natural  production  is  the  great  Hawaiian  crater  of  Kilauea 
(personified  as  the  fire-goddess  Pole),  and  it  is  found  well 
adaj)ted  for  nest-building  by  some  inventive  Hawaiian  birds. 


*  Volcanoes,  p.  69.  f  Ibid.  p.  73. 

J  Fire-fountains,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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But  most  lavas  issue  from  the  vent  in  a  very  imperfect  state 
of  fusion.  They  chiefly  consist,  in  fact,  of  a  mass  of  crystals 
floated  up  from  the  great  depths  tvhere  they  were  undoubtedly 
formed,  by  a  molten  stream  to  which  ‘  red-hot  water  ’  gives 
some  of  its  mobility,  and  all  its  explosive  force.  The  phrase 
‘  incandescent  mud  ’  has  thus  been  not  inappropriately  used  to 
describe  their  condition.*  To  the  outrusliing  vapours  this 
porridge-like  stuff  oflers  a  massive  resistance,  and  suffers  con¬ 
sequently  a  massive  disruption.  Large  fragments  are  whirled 
thousands  of  feet  into  the  air,  at  times  assuming  by  rota¬ 
tion  the  globular  form  of  ‘  bombs,’  but  usually  the  torn  and 
dilapidated  aspect  of  ‘  scoriie.’ 

AVe  are  now  in  a  position  to  watch  with  a  tolerably  clear 
understanding  the  development  of  a  volcanic  cone.  The  first 
and  indispensable  condition  is  the  establishment  of  a  channel 
of  communication  with  the  subterranean  abysses.  That  done, 
the  rest  follows  in  due  sequence.  For  material,  there  is  the 
rising  molten  flood.  For  master-masons,  there  arc  the  impetu¬ 
ous  steam-blast  and  the  orderly,  inevitable  power  of  gravity. 
By  this  twofold  agency,  Layers  of  detritus,  becoming  finer  and 
finer  as  the  eruption  progresses,  accumidatc  with  the  utmost 
regularity  round  the  ejecting  apertui-e.  Strata  of  cinders 
alternate  with  beds  of  lapilli,  sand  (‘ pozzolana ’),  and  ashes, 
either  dry,  or  formed  into  ‘  tufa  ’  by  the  torrential  rains  which 
constantly  accompany  energetic  volcanic  processes.  The  com¬ 
posite  mass  (which  may  have  any  slope  up  to  35  degrees)  is 
cemented  and  fortified  with  liquid  lava,  sometimes  by  overflow' 
from  above,  sometimes  by  the  lateral  injection  of  dykes  and 
veins  when  the  pressure  of  the  central  column  exceeds  the 
supporting  strength  of  the  surrounding  rubblc-w'alls.  The 
crater,  a  funnel-shaped  depression  inseparable  from  a  normal 
volcano,  results  from  the  rolling  back  towards  the  vent  of  a 
portion  of  the  ejected  materials,  the  stratified  beds  of  which 
accordingly  have  an  inward  as  well  as  an  outward  dip,  while 
the  brim  of  the  crater  constitutes  (so  to  speak)  a  iratersited  or 
dividing  edge  between  the  opposite  flow's  of  the  descending 
igneous  showers.  A  volcanic  cone  is  thus  invariably  a  trun¬ 
cated  one. 

To  equable  and  prolonged  activity  from  a  single  eruptive 
orifice,  such  lofty,  symmetrical  structures  as  Cotopaxi  (l‘j,6()() 
feet and  Orizaba  ( 1 7,370)  ow'e  their  origin.  The  continual 
shifting  of  tl>e  point  of  exit  (as  in  the  case  of  Etna)  mars  regu- 


Itivue  Scifiitifif|iif*,  15  juillot,  1870, 
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larity  of  form,  wliile  paroxysmal  outbursts  frequently  Avreck 
in  a  fcAV  hours  the  Avork  of  unnumbered  patient  centuries. 

‘  In  the  year  1772  ’  (we  quote  front  Mr.  Judd’s  A-oIiinie,  p.  ICO) 
‘  there  occurred  a  A  olcanic  eruption  in  the  Island  of  JaA*a,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  violent  and  terrible  that  has  haj)pened  Avithin  the 
historical  period.  A  lofty  volcanic  cone,  called  Papandayanjr, 
feet  high,  burst  into  eruption,  and,  in  a  single  night,  uO,0OO,UOt>,OOU 
cubic  feet  of  materials  Avere  thrown  into  the  atmosphere,  falling  upon 
the  country  around  the  mountain,  Avhere  no  less  than  forty  villages 
Avere  buried.  After  the  eruption  the  volcano  Avas  found  to  have  been 
reduced  in  height  from  9,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  to  present  a  vast 
crater  in  its  midst,  Avhich  had  been  formed  by  the  ejection  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  materials.  5Iany  similar  cases  might  be  cited 
of  the  removal  of  a  great  part  of  a  mountain-mass  by  a  sudden 
paroxysmal  outburst.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  Avhole  mass  of  a 
mountain  has  been  bloAvn  arvay  during  a  territic  eruption,  and  the  site 
of  the  mountain  is  noAv  occupied  by  a  lake.  This  is  s;ud  to  have  been 
the  case  Avith  the  island  of  Timor,  Avhere  an  active  volcano,  Avhich  was 
visible  from  a  distance  of  300  miles  at  sea,  has  entirely  disappeared.’  * 

The  lieiglit  of  acth’e  volo.nnoes  is,  in  fact,  extremely  variable. 
Ilalf-a-dczen  limes,  at  least,  since  the  beginning  of  our  era, 
the  great  cone  of  Etna  has  been  bloAvn  up,  or  has  fallen  in ; 
during  the  great  eruption  of  182*2,  Vesuvius  lost  800  feet 
of  its  modest  elevation  of  4,200 ;  the  Cerro  del  Altar,  knoAvn 
in  the  Inca  tongue  as  Capac  Urcu  (‘  king  of  mountains  ’), 
Avas  universally  reported  by  the  natives  to  have  stood  higher 
than  Chimborazo,  until  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  Avlien,  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  agitation,  it 
collapsed  to  the  extent  of  above  4,000  feet,  covering  the  Avhole 
plateau  Avith  its  debris.^  A  similar  operation  gave  rise  to 
the  great  ‘  cireus-eraters,’  Avhieh  form  the  surviving  remnants 
of  numerous  ancient  volcanoes.  Such  is  the  huge  gulf, 
almost  six  miles  across  and  5,000  feet  deep,  known  as  the 
‘  Caldera’  of  Palma,  in  the  Canaries  ;  such  the  spacious  lake- 
craters  of  liraceiano  and  liolscna,  on  the  Avestern  slope  of  the 
Apennines;  such  the  ring-islands  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Santorln  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Yet  in 
these  decapitated  and  eviscerated  remains  vitality  often  still 
lingers.  After  perhaps  thousands  of  years  of  inactivity,  the 
smouldering  fires  once  more  burst  into  eontlagratlou.  rhe 

•  The  highest  peak  of  the  lliiualavas  should  nearly  double  its 
height  in  order  to  be  seen  from  such  a  distance,  so  that  the  statement 
must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  light  relit eted  from  the 
volcano’s  suuunit. 

t  Humboldt,  ‘Cosmos,’  vol.  v.  p.  240  (Otte’s version). 
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vast  circular  i*ainparts  from  the  midst  of  whicli  rise  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  and  the  triple-mouthed  cone  of  the  Island  of 
Bourbon  (a  very  Cerberus  amongst  volcanoes)  show  this  to 
have  been  their  history ;  and  a  familiar  example  is  furnished 
by  the  memorable  Vesuvian  eruption  of  the  reign  of  Titus, 

A  tradition  of  its  ancient  fires  survived  in  the  name  of  the 
mountain,*  and  Pompeii  was  paved  with  its  lavas.  But  it  liad 
been  truncated,  as  the  result  of  some  jmdristoric  paroxysm,  to 
the  extent  of  a  full  third  of  its  former  height,!  and  appeared, 
in  its  long  trance  of  exhaustion,  as  harmless  as  Ilelvellyn. 
When,  after  an  abortive  eruption,  producing  an  earthquake  of 
great  violence  sixteen  years  previously,  half  the  old  crater  was, 
August  24,  79  A.i).,  suddenly,  as  if  by  the  springing  of  a  mine, 
hurled  in  fragments  into  the  air.  The  crescent-shaped  escarp¬ 
ment,  called  the  ‘  Monte  di  Somma,’  which  girdles  the  modern 
cone  on  its  northern  side,  is  all  that  is  left  standing  of  the 
Vesuvius  known  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus.  Under  the  dust 
and  debris  of  the  remainder,  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and 
Stabias  were  overwhelmed  and  buried. 

Such  revivals  are  by  no  means  hindered  by  the  aqueous 
occupation  of  the  wrecked  craters.  Indeed,  volcanic  pheno¬ 
mena  (as  we  shall  see  more  clearly  further  on)  might  be  suc¬ 
cinctly  described  as  the  result  of  an  alliance  between  the 
ordinai’ily  antagonistic  energies  of  fire  and  Avater.  The  islets 
studding  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  testify  to  reneAved  spasms  of 
actlA'ity  .along  the  old  channels.  Tliree  times  .since  1725,  the 
surface  of  the  great  crater-lake  of  (^uirotoa,  in  the  Andes  of 
Quito,  has  seemed  to  burst  into  flames  from  the  AA'orking  of  the 
igneous  forces  beneath  ;  and  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  a 
lacustrine  volcano  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the  extensive  sheet 
of  llopango,  in  the  Central  American  State  of  San  Salvador. 
Docile  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Avhich  asserted  the  sequence  of 
earthquakes  upon  a  rise  of  the  lake,  the  Spaniards,  during  a 
hundred  years,  carefully  dug  trenches  for  the  escape  of  the 
Avaters;  and,  during  those  hundred  years,  enjoyed  an  unbroken 
underground  calm.  But  precautions  savouring  of  credulity  by 
degrees  fell  out  of  harmony  Avith  the  modern  scientific  and 
rationalising  spirit.  They  Averc  accordingly  neglected,  and, 
Ave  Avill  not  say  the  result,  but  the  fact  ensued,  that  on  the 


*  Vesuvius  is  derived  from  vas,  an  Aryan  root,  signifying  to  shine, 
to  bum,  the  sjime  Avhicii  appears  in  Vesta,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
hearth.  Vanicek,  ‘  Griecliisch-Lateinisches  Etymologisches  Wdrter- 
buch,’  p.  915. 

f  Phillips,  ‘  Vesuvius,’  p.  179. 
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lake  becoming  exceptionally  swollen  with  the  heavy  winter 
rains  of  1879-80,  earthquakes  set  in,  and  terminated  with  the 
rise  above  the  surface  of  a  volcanic  cone  in  full  eruption.* 
The  furious  ebullition  of  the  adjacent  Avaters,  the  rising  torrents 
of  steam,  the  fiery  emergent  islet,  and  the  Avide  lacustrine  sur¬ 
face  strcAvn  Avith  the  boiled  remains  of  its  fishy  and  molluscous 
inhabitants,  must  have  formed  a  spectacle  of  fantastic  commo¬ 
tion  highly  stimulating  to  the  imagination.  Lake  Ilopango  is 
stated  to  be  of  crateral  origin,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  attainment  by  its  Avaters  of  a  certain  level  may  have 
brought  them  Avitliin  reach  of  fissured  or  porous  strata,  through 
Avhicb  they  filtered  doAvn  to  the  volcanic  focus,  and  thus  sup¬ 
plied  the  explosive  energy  needed  for  an  outburst. 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  fcAV  AA’ords  on  the  curious  subject  of 
submarine  eruptions.  Strabo’s  division  of  islands  into  tAA-o 
classes,  Avhich  Ave  should  noAv  call  ‘  oceanic  ’  and  ‘  continental,’ 
and  his  conjecture  that  the  former  had  all  been  violently 
ejected  from  the  sea-depths, t  remarkably  anticipated  the  re¬ 
sults  of  later  and  more  extended  enquiry.  There  are,  in  fact, 
very  fcAV  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  islands  and  insular  groups 
Avhich,  by  their  position,  seem  to  be  unconnected  Avith  any 
large  tract  of  land,  arc  of  v’olcanic  formation.  The  ‘  atolls,’ 
or  coral-islands,  Avith  Avhich  the  Pacific  is  thickly  strcAvn, 
do  not,  in  all  probability,  constitute  an  infringement  of  this 
generalisation  ;  for  they  are  confidently  believed,  since  Mr. 
Darwin’s  acute  researches,  to  be  constructed  upon  subsiding 
igneous  foundations.  Instances  of  the  rise  of  new  islands 
are  of  peri)Ctual  occurrence.  They  are  the  outcome  of  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  processes  Avhich,  operating  subacrially,  pro¬ 
duce  volcanic  cones  and  craters.  Permanent  results,  it  is  true, 
are  Avith  difficulty  secured  in  the  denser  medium.  Under  the 
enormous  pressure  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  or  fathoms  of 
Avater,  lavas  cannot  jiart  Avith  their  steam,  and  consequently 
long  retain  their  iluidity.  They  thus  tend  to  spread  in  sheets 
rather  than  accumulate  in  masses,  and  it  is  jierhaps  only  the 
most  viscid  kinds — such  as  the  trachytes  of  Ischia  and  San- 
torin — Avhich  are  separately  available  for  island-building.  In 
numerous  cases  scoria-cones  are  throAvn  up  during  a  submarine 
eruption ;  but  their  incoherent  materials  cannot  long  resist 
the  action  of  the  Avaves,  and  they  emerge  only  to  disappear. 
Graham  Island  I’ose  in  three  Aveeks  to  a  height  of  tAvo  hundred 
feet  jibovc  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  otf  Sicily,  and  had. 


*  Soo  ‘  Nature,’  Juno  10,  1880. 
f  Strabo,  ‘  Geog.’  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  0. 
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on  August  4,  1831,  a  circumference  of  three  miles.  The 
clamorous  mode  of  its  entry  on  the  geographical  stage  attracted 
much  attention,  and  no  less  than  seven  different  names  per- 
j)etuate  the  memory  of  its  brief  existence.  It  wasted  with  in¬ 
credible  rajiidity.  By  the  end  of  October,  an  inconsiderable 
heap  of  sand  and  cinders  alone  remained  above  water ;  and, 
long  before  the  close  of  the  year,  its  site  was  marked  by  a 
sunken  reef.  As,  however,  this  sunken  reef  contains  a  nucleus 
of  lava  formed  by  the  solidifying  of*  the  molten  mass  which 
rose  in  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  it  may  yet  form  the  basis  of 
a  permanent  structure. 

Abortive  attempts  at  island-making  commonly  mark  the 
activity  of  submarine  volcanoes.  One  near  San  Miguel  in  the 
Azores  thrusts,  like  a  great  sea-Chimoera,  its  fiery  mouth  from 
century  to  century  above  the  surface,  as  it  were  to  take  a 
secular  breach,  one  of  these  inhalations  having  lasted  as  much 
as  three  years.  A  still  more  evanescent  insular  apparition  Avas 
formally  taken  possession  of  in  1811  in  the  name  of  the  British 
crown,  and  called  ‘  Sabrina,’  after  the  discoA’ering  British  ship. 
Fresh  symptoms  of  disturbance,  observed  in  the  same  spot  in 
1867,  suggest  that  its  Aolcanic  history  is  still  incomplete.  A 
similar  series  of  events  is  recorded  to  have  taken  jdace  off  the 
coast  of  Iceland;  and,  Avithin  the  bosom  of  the  half-submerged 
crater  of  Santorin,  a  Avhole  group  of  permanent  (because  lava- 
formed  or  cemented)  islets  has  been  engendered  during  historic 
times. 

We  Avould  now  Avlllingly  set  in  motion  before  the  mental 
eyes  of  our  readers  the  machinery,  the  nature  and  disposition 
of  Avhich  Avc  have  imperfectly  attempted  to  sketch.  But  the 
enterprise  is  arduous,  and  Ave  have  no  Muse  to  invoke,  as  had 
poets  in  difficulties  up  to  comparatl\’ely  recent  times.  A  vol¬ 
canic  outbiir.'t  is  the  most  dramatic  of  natural  phenomena;  it 
exalts  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  as  if  in  sympathy  Avith 
the  unexpected  manifestation  of  a  ])rodigious  and  awful  per¬ 
sonality.  Matter-of-fact  language  fails  to  convey  the  emotions 
Avhich  it  excites, and  hyp(!rbole,  like  a  rocket  shot  into  the  sky, 
serves  for  display  rather  than  illumination.  It  Avould  be  easy 
to  compile  a  record  of  devastation  sullieient  to  convince  the 
most  stubborn  understanding  as  to  the  formidable  character  of 
the  phenomenon.  But  the  dynamical  idea  is  incommunicable 
by  statical  details,  and  an  array  of  figures  leaves  as  much  to 
be  desired  on  one  side  as  a  rhetorical  description  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  intensity  of  the  action  — the  amazing,  furious  energy 
of  the  living  force  at  Avork — Avhich  constitutes  the  central  fact 
of  a  great  volcanic  display;  and  this  must  be  seen  to  be  un- 
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(lerstood.  AVc  remember,  however,  that  even  Galileo,  who, 
Avith  all  his  joyous  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  Avas  perfectly 
clear-sighted  as  to  their  relations  towards  nature,  has  left  on 
record  a  memorable  conviction  in  the  phrase :  11  tentar  I'essenza, 
Vlio  per  impossihile.  Laying  aside,  then,  aspirations  tOAvards 
the  unattainable,  Ave  Avill  ask  our  readers  to  be  content  with  a 
sober  and  concise  narrative  of  the  jArogrcss  of  events  during 
Avhat  Ave  may  fairly  call  a  typical  eruption. 

Seen  from  Naples  during  the  Avinter  of  1871-2,  Vesuvius 
Avore  an  asi)ect  more  festal  than  formidable.  At  intervals,  a 
bright-red  riband  of  fire  depended,  like  a  decoration,  from  its 
summit;  Avhilc  the  Aolcanic  character,  already  betrayed  in  the 
graceful  inward  curves  of  central  subsidence,  AA-as  accentuated 
l)y  a  A'aporous  croAvn  occasionally  flushed  Avith  the  nocturnal 
gloAv  of  internal  incandescence.  The  mountain  AA-as,  hoAvever, 
considered  to  have  entered  on  a  phase  of  serious  agitation : 
and  a  minor  cone,  throAvn  up  just  outside  the  northern  edge  of 
the  great  crater,  served  at  once  as  the  main  channel  and  the 
visible  sign  of  its  reneAved  activity.  High  up  among  the  lava- 
tields  ominous  sounds  began  to  be  heard  by  the  end  of  January, 
resembling  the  distant  belloAv  of  an  infuriated  animal :  hot, 
sulphurous  steam  issued  from  cracks  and  crevices,  and  the 
great  crater  thrcAv  some  preliminary  bombs.  On  March  2.'» 
i^with  the  full  moon,  Signor  Palmicri  bids  us  observe)  the  vol¬ 
cano  tried  its  poAvers  in  a  formal  eruption ;  but,  as  if  finding 
them  still  inadequate  to  the  great  eflort  it  had  in  contempla¬ 
tion,  suspended  its  action,  and  relajised  into  comparative  tran- 
(piillity  on  the  29th.  The  lava-stream  issuing  from  the  small 
cone  Avas,  on  the  folloAving  night,  crossed  close  to  its  source 
by  the  present  Avriter  Avlthout  tlie  slightest  inconvenience.  It 
Avas  already  ‘  dead,’  that  is,  had  ceased  to  receive  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  betrayed  its  recent  ignition  only  through  gloAving 
fissures  and  the  instant  blazing  of  any  inflammable  sub'tance 
thrust  into  them.  A  thick  column  of  vaimur  rose,  hoAvcver, 
from  the  orifice,  blood-i-cd  Avith  the  reflection  from  the  fiery 
mass  AA  ithin ;  and  every  tAventy  or  thirty  seconds  the  central 
crater  discharged,  Avith  a  groAvl  and  a  crash,  a  volley  of  i-ed- 
hot  stones,  some  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  Avhich  |KiAAdercd 
Avith  fire  the  black  ashes  of  the  surrounding  plateau,  anil 
menaced  inquisitive  spectators  Avith  the  utmost  penalty  of  rash¬ 
ness.  Hut  the  most  memorable  feature  of  that  night’s  spec¬ 
tacle  Avas  the  sudden  and  unexpected  apparition  of  a  lurid 
cloud  suspended  above  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  (the  valley 
dividing  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  from  the  precipices  of  Somma), 
shoAving  that  the  mountain  had  opened  in  that  direction.  Such 
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was  the  fact,  though  little  noted  at  the  time.  It  constituted, 
however,  a  threat  which  was  terribly  and  fatally  executed. 

A  few  days  later  predictions  of  a  great  eruption,  to  come 
oft'  before  April  was  ended,  were  circulated  in  Xaples ;  but 
they  could  be  traced  to  no  authoritative  source,  and  served 
only  to  lend  a  piquant  ftavour  of  coming  cxclteincnt  to  the 
dolce  far  nientc  of  the  Chiaja.  Punctually,  however,  with  the 
next  full  moon —  April  23 — the  agitation  recommenced,  and 
several  rivulets  of  molten  rock  trickled  down  to  the  base  of 
the  cone.  Then  the  mountain  paused,  as  if  to  draw'  breath ; 
and  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  2dth  only  the  open 
mouths  of  the  two  craters  were  visible,  like  w'.atch-fires  on  a 
hill,  their  ftames  alternately  rising  and  falling  in  rhythmical 
pulsation  of  repose.  Before  dawn  on  the  26th,  the  full  fury  of 
the  long-threatened  cruj)tion  had  broken  loose ;  the  large  cone 
was  cleft  from  summit  to  base,  along  the  line  of  weakness 
previously  laid  bare ;  the  small  cone  was  blow'n  into  the  air ; 
and  three  great  lava  streams  were  already  w’cll  on  their  way — 
one  making  for  Torre  del  Greco,  another  for  Kesina,  and  the 
third  directing  its  course  towards  Naples  itself!  The  explosion, 
which  occurred  at  half-past  three  A.M.,  unhappily  involved  in 
destruction  a  |)arty  of  about  sixty  excursionists — University 
students,  and  others — who,  disregarding  the  warnings  received 
at  the  Observatory,  had  rashly  ventured  into  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo. 

liut  awe  and  regret  w’eie  alike  absorbed  in  amazement  at 
the  stupendous  spectacle  presented  by  the  volcano.  Into  a 
sky  which,  on  the  side  of  Naples,  was  as  blue  as  April  could 
make  it,  huge  volumes  of  steam  discharged  themselves,  and, 
ascending  with  extiaordinary  velocity  to  a  height  of  at  h^ast 
sixteen  thousand  fe<‘t  (such  is  the  unimpeachable  assertion  of 
the  photographic  lensj,  hung  poised  below  the  zenith  in  solid- 
Iwkiijg,  flocculent  masses  dazzling  whiteness.  A  torrent 
of  projectiles,  furrowing  the  column  of  issuing  vapours  with 
livid  and  fiery  gleams,  <jiitdi<l  even  the  fierce  haste  of  their  np- 
rush ;  while  the  entire  backgrouml  was  rendereil  of  an  inky 
blackness  by  dense  clouils  of  falling  ashes  and  lapilli.  ‘  We 
‘  have  an  obligation  to  the  wind,’  a  soldier  nunarked  in  pass¬ 
ing  ;  ‘if  it  blew  the  other  way,  Addio  Napoli!'  'I'his,  h(»w- 
ever,  was  figurative;  the  danger  to  Naples  was  at  no  time 
extreme. 

M  eanwhile,  the  <letonutions  were  continual  and  tremendous. 
Their  centre  of  projjagation  seemed  to  la;  everywhere.  Every 
building  reverberated  with  the  ubiquitous  bellow  ;  ev«Ty  pane 
of  glass  rattled  in  its  frame ;  every  fibre  of  the  body  thrilled. 
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The  effect  on  the  nerves  was  described  as  tliat  of  a  lion  roar¬ 
ing  in  each  corner  of  any  room  one  happened  to  be  in.  The 
peculiar  quality  of  the  sound  was,  we  may  conclude,  due  to 
the  profundity  of  its  source.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
Mr.  Judd  does,  that  it  originated  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater. 
The  steam-blast  of  escaping  vapours,  and  the  musketry-rattle 
of  falling  stones,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  chorus  of 
clamour;  but  it  was  another  and  a  deeper  voice  that  fomied 
the  continued  bass  of  the  harmony.  If  j)roof  were  needed 
beyond  that  furnished  by  the  ear,  it  is  present  in  the  tact  that 
the  intensity  of  the  subterranean  thunder  had  no  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  violence  of  the  crateral  action;  it  reached, 
on  the  contrary,  a  second  maximum  of  terrific  force  after  the 
eruption  was  virtually  concluded.  Its  origin  was  then,  in  all 
probability,  at  the  focus  of  volcanic  disturbance  some  miles 
underground,  and  its  mode  of  jmopagation  not  aerial  but  terres¬ 
trial.  The  extraordinary  distances  at  which  the  boati  of  vol¬ 
canoes  are  sometimes  heard  can  only  be  explained  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  rocky  matter  transmits  sound  much  more 
rapidly  and  perfectly  than  air.  During  the  catastrophic  out¬ 
burst  of  Tomboro  in  ISlo,  when  twenty-six  individuals  were 
left  alive  out  of  a  popidatlon  of  twelve  thousand,  the  explosions 
were  heard  at  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  or  as  far  as  from 
London  to  Naples  ;  and  in  Java.  300  miles  off,  they  appeared 
so  close  at  hand  that  the  terrified  inhabitants  took  to  flight, 
believing  that  the  alarming  sounds,  and  the  still  more  alarming 
ashes  which  darkened  the  air,  proceeded  from  one  of  their  own 
numerous  volcanoes.  On  April  30.  1812.  the  heavy  artillery 
of  ^lorue  (iarou  in  St.  Vincent  shook  an  area  of  48,000  square 
miles,  and  was  hardly  less  impressive  on  the  banks  of  the 
Apure,  (528  miles  distant,  than  on  the  Caribbean  shore.*  The 
‘  snores’  {roni/uidoit)  of  Sangay  were,  in  1842-3,  heard  as  far 
along  the  I’acific  as  Aberdeen  is  from  London;  and  the  ‘roars' 
{bramidos)  of  Conseguina,  in  183,'),  at  a  distance  equal  to  that 
scj)aratlng  Ktna  from  Hamburg. f 

But  to  resume  our  narrative.  The  magnitude  of  the 
threatened  calamity  was  quickly  divined  by  the  terror  of 
the  imperilled  populations.  No  scientitic  bulletins  were  re¬ 
quired  to  convince  them  of  the  extremity  of  their  danger; 
they  needed  only  to  look  and  listen.  All  round  the  bay,  from 
Naples  to  Torre  del  Clreco.  the  ro;ul  was  encumbered  with 
wagons,  carts,  trucks,  asses,  heaped  with  the  household  goods 


*  lluiuboldt,  ‘  'fableaux  de  la  Nature,’  t.  ii.  p.  2o9. 
I  Cosmos,  vol.  v.  p.  263. 
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and  the  household  sorrows  of  30,000  fugitives.  Helpless 
families  sat  huddled  together  on  the  top  of  their  scanty 
furniture  :  grandames  happy  in  the  tranquillity  of  decrepitude, 
young  women  weeping  over  their  new-born  infants,  children 
awe-struck  at  the  unaccustomed  commotion ;  while  the  men 
trudged,  with  downcast  looks,  alongside,  many  of  the  poorer 
sort,  who  had  failed  to  find  other  means  of  trans|)oi’t,  acting  as 
their  own  packhoi'ses,  and  carrying  patiently  tlicir  beds  on 
their  backs. 

‘  Pcllitur  paternoa 

In  simi  ferens  clcos 

Et  uxor  et  vir,  sordiJo3(juc  natos.’ 

From  time  to  time  the  exodus  was  accompanied  or  encountered 
by  a  procession  of  bare-headed  and  harc-footed  women  follow¬ 
ing  a  crucifix  held  aloft  by  one  of  their  number.  Their  long 
black  hair  was  unloosed,  and,  falling  like  a  mourning  veil  over 
their  shoulders,  gave  them  an  air  of  weird  and  tragical 
desolation,  and  their  upturned,  impassioned  faces  told  of  their 
faith  and  the  c.xtrcmity  of  their  need.  The  goal  of  these 
})ilgrimages  was  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  where  a  statue 
represents  San  Hennaro  in  the  act  of  staying  the  lava  of  1767. 
Everywhere  silence  reigned;  even  the  whine  of  the  professional 
beggars  ceased  for  that  day ;  the  people  Avere  still  and  resigned 
in  the  presence  of  imminent  and  irresistible  ruin. 

With  the  approach  of  night,  the  frightful  vehemence  of  the 
convulsion  became  at  once  more  extreme  and  more  apparent. 
The  lava-streams,  distinguishable,  while  daylight  lasted,  only 
by  the  tortuous  cloud-masses  they  engendered,  now  revealed 
themselves  as  rivers  of  fire,  Avhose  calamitous  advance  Avas 
marked  by  the  vivid  blaze  of  each  tree  or  homestead  en¬ 
countered  by  them.  Huge  jets  of  glowing  projectiles  spouting 
upAvards  from  the  great  crater  to  a  height  little  short  of  a 
mile,*  presented  the  as]>ect  of  a  gigantic  igneous  fountain, 
rising  and  falling  Avith  the  playful  grace  of  a  jet  of  limpid 
Avatcr.  DoAvn  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  rushed  cataracts 
of  incandescent  matter,  literally  inundating  the  surrounding 
country.  The  cone  itself  seemed  a  shell  crammed  Avith 
explosives,  and  trembling  on  the  verge  of  disruption.  Its 
inflammatory  condition  Avas  singularly  betrayed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  on  its  surface  of  innumerable  flame-red  spiracles,  through 
Avhich  the  ignited  substance  it  AA'as  in  travail  of,  oozed  and 


*  1,300  metres,  according  to  Palmicri’s  estimate,  or  about  four- fifths 
of  a  mile;  an  elevation  implying  an  initial  A’elocity  of  COO  feet  per 
second.  ‘  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,’  p.  91,  note  by  Mallet. 
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flared.  Every  pore  gaped,  and,  in  Signor  Palinieri’s  expressive 
phrase,  Vesuvius  siceated  fire.  Even  the  plain  was  under¬ 
mined,  as  well  as  deluged  with  incandescence.  A  row  of 
numerous  small  mouths  opened  immediately  behind  Porticl 
along  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore ;  and  the  glow  ])roceeding 
from  these  embryo  volcanoes  formed  a  notable  trait  in  the 
sublime  and  fantastic  sjdendours  of  the  conflagration. 

Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  at  Naples  for  fifty  years. 
Even  the  laudatores  teniporis  ucti  admitted  that  while  the 
famous  eruption  of  1822  surpassed  the  present  outburst  in  its 
displays  of  atmospheric  electricity,  in  point  of  boati  and  show 
of  nocturnal  fires  it  could  not  ctmpete  with  it.  Above  all, 
there  was  the  prime  distinction  which,  on  the  Scala  del 
Giganti,  outweighed  all  minor  differences ;  that  whereas  the 
lavas  of  ’22  took  the  road  of  Torre  del  Greco,  those  of  ’72 
Avere  mai’chlng  for  Naples  I  As  a  matter  of  fact,  twenty-four 
hours  more  of  sustained  violence  would  have  brought  the  main 
stream  to  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena.  But  before  midnight 
on  the  26th,  the  activity  of  the  crater  pcrcejjtibly  relaxed, 
the  lava,  content  with  the  devastation  of  the  flojirishing 
commune  of  San  Sebastlano,  paused,  and  the  calamity  ceased 
to  enlarge  its  dimensions.  There  remained,  however,  the 
‘  period  of  ashes,’  to  the  lively  Neapolitan  temperament  still 
moi-c  depressing  than  the  ‘  igneous  period  ’  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded.  Perhaps,  it  seemed  to  be  suggested,  the  light-hearted 
])opular  proverb  averring  that  ‘  Napoli  fd  i  peccati,  e  la  Torre 
‘  U  paga^  might  at  last  have  reached  the  term  of  its  appli¬ 
cability,  and  a  sharper  penalty  be  about  to  be  exacted  than 
the  vicarious  punishments  of  Torre  del  Greco.  Uneasiness 
grew  into  panic  when  the  descent  of  the  fine,  acrid  dust  which 
recalled  to  excitable  imaginations  the  dismal  fate  of  Pompeii, 
Avas  on  the  29th  accompanied  by  an  alarming  aggravation  of 
the  underground  noises,  reduced  on  the  tAvo  previous  days  to 
a  comparatively  subdued  rumbling.  An  earthquake  Avas 
predicted  and  prepared  for,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santa 
Lucia  bivouacking  in  the  street ;  but  only  some  slight  tremors 
Avere  felt,  innocuous  except  to  such  sensitive  structures  as  the 
tottering  palaces  of  Pizzofalcone  and  Monte  dl  Dio.  A  frigate 
Avas  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  removal  of  the  king,  in 
the  event  of  a  catastrophe ;  ships  Avere  provided  for  the  escape 
of  fugitives ;  and  troops  prepared  for  the  suppression  of 
possible  insurrectionary  movements.  When  the  rain  of  ashes 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out  on  May  1,  the  streets  of  Naples 
Avere  empty  and  the  hotels  deserted.  Six  thousand  persons, 
native  and  foreign,  had  fled,  amongst  them,  to  his  shame  be 
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it  spoken,  Pulcinella,  the  modern  representative  of  antique 
merriment.  In  contrast  to  such  ])usillanimity.  Signor  Palmieri 
maintained  his  post  amid  the  most  extreme  peril,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  immunity  and  a  rich  harvest  of  instruction.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  Avhether  volcanic  fury  will  respect  the 
audacity  of  modern  science  in  the  Vesuvian  railway,  as  it  has 
hitherto  respected  its  enteri)rise  and  courage  in  the  Vesuviaii 
Observatory. 

The  entire  bulk  of  lava  emitted  during  the  eruption  of 
April  26,  1872,  was  estimated  at  20,000,000  cubic  metres.'^ 
But  three-fourths  of  this  fiery  flood  ])assed  harmlessly  over 
ground  already  similarly  occupied.  The  two  streams  which 
issued  below,  and  as  it  were  tapped  the  main  crater,  did  little 
damage.  One  dropped  into  a  ravine  half  a  mile  from  Resina, 
and  never  re-emerged ;  the  other  deviated  before  reaching 
Torre  del  Greco.  But  amid  the  clamorous  and  ineffectual 
fury  of  the  summit,  the  really  formidable  current  flowed 
tranquilly  and  copiously  from  the  base  of  the  great  fissure 
opened  on  March  30  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Tranquilly, 
we  have  said,  at  its  exit,  but  far  from  tranquilly  in  its  progress. 
Owing  to  the  unusual  amount  of  water  contained  in  them,  the 
lavas  of  ’72  Avere  of  extraordinarily  explosive  quality.  The 
phenomenon  of  self-ernptive  lava  is  far  from  uncommon.  The 
liornitos  (‘  little  ovens  ’)  strewing  the  ‘  Malpais  ’  of  Jorullo,  the 
‘  mammiform  hillocks  ’  of  the  Galapagos,  as  well  as  similar 
products  elsewhere,  resulted  from  miniature  and  multiplied 
explosions  Avithin  the  substance  of  freshly  discharged  igneous 
matter ;  but  they  had  perhaps  never  been  observed  to  occur 
Avith  such  vehemence  as  in  the  torrent  Avhich  filled  the  Fosso 
della  Vetrana  on  April  26,  1872.  Three  times  the  incarcerated 
steam  found  an  orifice  from  Avhich  it  escaped  so  violently 
during  fifteen  or  tAventy  minutes,  that  the  column  of  pro¬ 
jectiles  carried  upAvards  by  it  AA'as  visible  from  Naples,  and 
caused  the  gravest  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Observatory. 

But  the  same  circumstance  Avhich  agitated,  also  fortunately 
tended  to  check,  the  course  of  the  steam.  Lavas  Avhich  depend 
for  their  mobility  upon  the  presence  of  interstitial  Avater  never 
run  far.  The  aqueous  substance  not  only  speedily  liberates 
itself,  but  also  carries  Avith  it  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat. 
Its  mode  of  procedure  might  be  compai’ed  to  the  conduct  of 
a  factotum  clerk  Avho,  not  content  Avlth  bringing  affairs  to 
a  stand-still  by  his  OAvn  untimely  disappearance,  completes  the 
break-doAvn  of  the  business  by  robbing  the  till.  Vesuvian 


Palmieri,  ‘  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,’  p.  9^. 
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lavas  usually  contain  a  large  proportion  of  refractory  mineral 
matter,  and  leave  the  vent  in  a  pasty  or  half-molten  state. 
Compelled  to  give  xip  at  the  same  time  their  ‘  occluded  ’  water 
and  the  heat  needed  for  its  evaporation,  their  power  of  move¬ 
ment  is  quickly  paralysed.  No  Vesuvian  stream  has,  in  fact, 
travelled  to  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles  from  its  source, 
while  lavas  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  igneous  fusion,  as  in 
Hawaii  and  Iceland,  have  been  known  to  accomplish  fifty  and 
sixty.  The  pace  is  in  proportion.  The  current  of  April  26 
occupied  at  the  height  of  its  speed  three  hours  in  traversing 
the  Fosso  della  Vetrana,  1,300  metres  in  length;  but  torrents 
rush  from  the  craters  of  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa  at  rates  of 
from  five  to  seven  miles  an  hour ;  and  even  more  tremendous 
velocities  are  said  to  have  been  occasionally  observed.* 

The  mode  of  progression  of  lavas  is  one  of  their  most  curious 
features.  They  cool  rajndly  on  the  surface  and  form  a  scori- 
form  crust  of  such  solidity,  that  a  still-flowing  current  may 
frequently  be  crossed  without  danger.  Their  advance  is  thus 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  continual  breaking-up  of  the 
hardened  rind  as  fresh  liquid  is  poured  in  from  the  source. 
The  flow  is  a  process  of  distension,  rupture,  and  surly  propul¬ 
sion  sullenly  obeyed.  Stones,  scoriae,  and  dust  tumble  down 
and  onwards,  and  a  sort  of  rotatory  movement  or  progression 
by  unintermitted  somersaults  is  effected. 

‘  A  stream  of  lava  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  on 
Etna  in  1820,’  writes  Mr.  Scrope,  ‘  and  which  was  advancing  at  the 
slow  rate  of  about  a  yard  an  hour  (the  eruption  which  had  produced  it 
having  ceased  for  nearly  a  year),  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
heap  of  large  cinders  rolling  over  and  over  upon  itself  by  the  effect  of 
slow  propulsion  from  behind.  The  motion  was  accompanied  by  a 
crackling  metallic  noise,  occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  crust  as  it 
solidified,  and  the  friction  and  fall  of  the  cindery  slag-cakes  against 
one  another,  and  on  the  whole,  suggested  any  other  idea  than  that  of 
fluidity.  Yet  within  the  crevices  of  this  sluggish  mass  a  dull  red  heat 
might  still  be  seen  by  night,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  vapours 
issued  from  them  by  day.’  t 

By  the  action  of  a  similar  cause  were  produced  the  ‘  cliuker- 
‘  fields  ’  of  Hawaii — ‘  regions  of  the  most  horrid,  chaotic 
‘  desolation  ’ — where  the  thick  crust  of  lavas  which  had  ceased 
to  flow  was  broken  up  ‘  like  ice  on  a  pond  ’  into  ‘  cakes  and 
‘  blocks,  100  to  10,000  cubic  feet  in  size,  black  and  grey  aud 
‘  bristled  all  over  with  jagged  points  and  angles.’  J 

*  Dr.  Coan  told  Miss  Gordon  Gumming  that  he  had  scon  lava  flow¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  !  ‘  Fire-fountains,’  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

t  Volcanoes,  p.  71.  t  Dana,  ‘  Manual  of  Geology,’  p.  732. 
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Our  readers  will  noAV  have  no  difficulty  in  picturing  to 
themselves  the  ap])earance  of  the  mass  under  which  San 
Sehastiano  lay  buried.  It  seemed  an  igneous  moraine,  still 
smoking  and  fuming,  hut  completely  inert.  On  one  side  the 
parish  church,  with  the  fragment  of  a  street,  had  been  spared, 
and  the  spire  of  Massa,  a  thousand  yards  distant,  marked  the 
opposite  margin  of  the  rubble-flood  of  desolation.  All  between 
was  not  only  submerged  but  disintegrated,  annihilated.  Above 
stood  Vesuvius,  not  unscathed  by  the  convulsion  it  had  suf¬ 
fered.  The  upper  part  of  the  cone  had  been  blown  away  and 
its  rusty  surface  was  strew’ii  with  a  copious  deposit  of  sea- 
salt,  and  scaiTcd  with  whitish-grey  lavas  not  yet  darkened  l)y 
oxidation;  Avhile  the  Fosso  Grande  appcai'ed  like  the  bed  of 
a  great  glacier.  Involuntarily,  the  aspect  of  the  mountain, 
dilapidated,  yet,  so  to  speak,  truculent,  called  up  the  image 
of  some  hoary  reprobate  suffering  from  his  excesses,  but  not 
indisposed  to  renew  them.* 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  causes — to 
the  scientific  apprehension,  the  question  of  questions.  Vere 
scire  est  per  causas  scire.  V  hat  explanation  can  be  given  of 
volcanic  phenomena  ?  What  do  they  mean  ?  Whence  do 
they  originate  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  partially 
tatisfactory  rejilv.  The  occurrence  already  described  of 
diminutive  eruptions  in  flowing  lava  affords  ocular  proof  that 
the  explosive  escape  of  steam  from  rocky  matter  in  a  state  of 
jiartial  fusion  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  agitation  at 
volcanic  vents,  which  occasionally  attains  such  stupendous 
and  sublime  proportions.  Its  minor  exhibitions  are  described 
in  detail  by  ^Ir.  Judd,t  from  personal  observations  conducted 
at  the  very  mouth  6f  the  classic  volcano  of  Stromboli,  still, 
as  for  some  three  thousand  years  jiast,  the  beacon-light  of 
IMcditerrancan  navigators.  In  these  rhythmical  throbbings 
of  volcanic  vitality,  as  w'cll  as  in  its  paroxysmal  outbursts, 
the  same  agency  is  palpably  at  work.  A  volcano  is  the  scene 
of  the  violent  dissolution  of  a  subterranean  alliance  between 
fire  and  w’ater. 

So  far  there  is  substantial  agreement.  Nor  can  the  difficul¬ 
ties  raised  as  to  the  access  of  water  to  igneous  foci  be  regarded 
as  valid.  !M.  Daubree's  ex|)eriments  prove  that  its  slow  filtra¬ 
tion  through  porous  materials  continues  even  against  a  strong 
head  of  steam,  and  is  aided  by  heat  and  pressure ;  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  set  a  limit  to  its  penetrative  power.  Hut  here  we 

*  See  ‘  11  Vesuvio  in  Eruziouc,’  Kivista  Europca,  1°  Agosto,  1875. 

f  ‘  Volcanoes,’  pp.  7-21.  j 
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are  brought  to  a  check.  It  is  evident  on  the  most  cui-sory  view 
that  the  ‘  steam-engine  theory  ’  accounts  only  for  secondary 
phenomena,  leaving  the  main  problem  untouched.  It  explains 
the  ebullition  of  the  molten  substance  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
but  not  its  presence  there.  The  crucial  question  is,  Ilow  do 
we  get  our  lava  ?  What  is  the  source  of  that  vast  Pyriphle- 
gethon  which  appears  to  welter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
ready  at  any  point  to  issue  to  the  light  in  a  torrent  of  fiery 
devastation  ?  Old-fashioned  geologists  found  no  embarrassment 
in  such  a  demand.  Their  reply  was  simple.  An  originally 
fluid,  incandescent  earth  had  acquired  by  cooling  a  solid  rind  of 
relatively  insignificant  thickness,  while  the  interior  retained 
its  primitive  liquidity.  By  the  pressure  of  the  crust  oozings 
of  the  central  hot  fluid  were  forced  upwards  at  certain  weak 
places,  which,  encountering  Avater,  issued  explosively  at  the 
surface,  and  formed  a  volcano.  Nothing  could  be  more  satis¬ 
factory.  Even  now,  could  the  explanation  only  be  propped 
up,  by  a  few  additional  assumptions,  into  an  attitude  of  plau¬ 
sible  erectness,  much  thought  and  perplexity  would  be  spared. 
But  it  labours,  unfortunately,  under  the  one  capital  fault  of 
Orlando’s  steed — it  is  defunct. 

On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  geology  has  obtained  in 
physical  astronomy  an  energetic,  but  somewhat  impracticable, 
ally.  The  system  of  checking  the  speculations  of  one  science 
by  the  conclusions  of  another  is  admirable,  but  at  times  incon¬ 
venient.  It  is  found  on  the  whole,  that  theory  runs  better  in 
single  than  in  double  harness.  Under  the  stringent  rajime 
of  mathematical  enquiry,  the  commodious  hypothesis  of  a 
mainly  liquid  globe  has  failed  to  secure  standing-ground.  As 
the  result  of  his  profound  tidal  investigations.  Sir  William 
Thomson  finds  that  the  earth  is  not  only  solid  throughout,  but 
possesses  at  least  the  rigidity  of  an  equal  bulk  of  steel.  This 
at  first  sight  startling  inference  has  received  imjx)rtant  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  enquiries  of  Mr.  G.  U.  Darwin,  and  must, 
provisionally  at  any  rate,  be  accepted  as  true.  The  principle 
upon  Avhich  it  rests  is  not  difficult  of  explanation.  The  oceanic 
tides  result  from  the  difference  of  plasticity  between  the  body 
of  the  earth  and  its  licpiid  envelope.  If  both  equally  suffered 
deformation  under  solar  and  lunar  influences,  there  would  be 
no  titles  in  the  ordinary  sense — that  is,  thei’e  Avould  be  no 
variation  in  the  depth  of  Avater  at  any  given  s]>ot.  The  sea 
and  its  bottom  Avould  heave  and  subside  together.  For  the 
saiue  reason,  any  yielding,  hoAvever  slight,  in  the  solid  mass  of 
the  globe  Avill  by  so  much  diminish  the  mctisurablc  tide  of  the 
ocean.  Now,  the  comparison  of  observation  Avith  calculation 
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shows  that  such  a  yielding  does  take  place,  although  to  a  very 
minute  extent — so  minute  that,  as  w'e  have  said,  a  spheroid 
of  steel  would  be  more  docile  to  the  strain  of  unequal  external 
attractions. 

Confronted  with  this  embarrassing  deduction,  enquirers  have 
sought  in  various  ways  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Solidihcation,  it  Avas  said,  had  proceeded  both  from  centre  and 
surface,  but  had  spared  some  conveniently  situated  reservoirs 
of  more  fusible  material,  forming  so  many  distinct  sources  of 
volcanic  supply.  This  ingenious  device  was  the  invention  of 
Mr.  AV.  Hopkins,*  styled  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  ‘  dis- 
‘  coverer  of  the  earth’s  solidity,’  although  the  grounds  on  Avhich 
he  based  that  discovery  are  no  longer  regarded  as  valid.  The 
subterranean-lake  theory,  however,  was  obviously  forced  by 
the  enquirer  on  the  facts,  instead  of  being  forced  by  the  facts 
on  the  enquirer  (as  a  true  theory  should  be),  and  may  now 
be  regarded  as  obsolete. 

Another  and  more  promising  vieAv  is  that  of  the  ‘  potential 
‘  liquidity  ’  of  the  interior  of  our  globe.  It  is  established  by 
observation,  that  the  fusing  temperature  of  bodies  Avhich  expand 
in  the  process  is  raised  by  pressure ;  that  is  to  say,  they  Avant 
room  to  liquefy,  and  in  the  struggle  of  their  molecules  to 
procure  it,  some  of  the  heat  is  consumed  Avhich  would  otherwise 
be  employed  in  bringing  about  a  change  of  state.  These 
substances  are,  under  such  circumstances,  actually  solid,  but 
potentially  liquid.  By  many  theorists  this  condition  is,  Avith 
some  plausibility,  believed  to  prevail  in  subterranean  regions. 
At  depths,  it  is  said,  Avhere  the  temperature  incites  to  fusion, 
the  Aveight  of  the  overlying  strata  compels  solidity.  The 
balance,  hoAvever,  is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  slightest  local 
disturbance  suffices  to  overset  it ;  any  diminution  of  pressure, 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  shiftings  and  dislocations 
always  more  or  less  in  progress  in  the  rocky  crust,  causes 
instant  liquefaction ;  and  liquefaction,  under  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  results  in  eruption.  But  let  us  look  at  the  matter 
a  little  more  closely. 

After  careful  and  extended  investigation,  Mr.  Mallet  fixed 
thirty  miles  as  the  maximum  depth  of  a  seismic  centre  of 
disturbance ;  and  two  recorded  earthquakes — those  of  Rio- 
bamba  in  1797,  and  of  Cachar  in  1869 — are  believed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  shocks  occurring  at  that  distance  from  the 
surface.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  eruptive  foci 


•  ‘  Researches  in  Physical  Geology,’  Phil.  Trans.  1839,  1840,  and 
1842. 
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are  ever  situated  at  so  great  a  depth.  The  concussions  usually 
accompanying  eruptions  are  shown  by  actual  measurement  to 
])roceed  from  points  located  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  erupting 
cone,  and  ‘  not  very  many  miles  below  the  sea-level.’  *  It 
seems  in  fact  ])robable  tliat  the  majority  of  volcanoes  draw 
their  supplies  from  a  source  about  four  to  eight  miles  deep; 
and  we  believe  that  twenty  miles  might  be  taken  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  a  reasonable  estimate.  But  a  couche  of 
‘  potential  liquidity  ’  would  be  met  (if  at  all)  at  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
found  that  a  copper  wire  melted  almost  instantaneously  when 
plunged  into  a  stream  of  Vesuvian  lava  near  its  source.  Now 
the  fusing  temperature  of  copper  is  (according  to  the  most 
authoritative  determination)  2,426®  of  Fahrenheit,!  and  the 
lava  must  have  been  considerably  hotter ;  yet  it  had,  without 
doubt,  ah’cady  parted  wdth  much  heat.  Concordant  results 
are  derived  from  the  curious  thermal  eftects  observed  at  Torre 
del  Greco  in  1794,w’hen  flints  were  melted  and  silver  sublimed 
by  the  potency  of  the  igneous  torrent.  Again,  Mr.  Dana 
states  !  that  the  temperature  near  the  surface  of  the  perennial 
lava-lake  of  Kilauea  is  2,200®,  and  the  ‘  brilliant  spangling  of 
‘  w’hite  light  ’  brouerht  into  view  by  the  play  of  the  ebullient 
jets  in  1840  suggested  far  greater  heat  lower  down.  On  the 
Avholc,  we  cannot  put  the  temperature  of  lava,  as  it  rises  in  a 
volcanic  duct,  lower  than  3,000°.  But  to  reach  that  degree  of 
heat,  even  supposing  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  one  degree 
for  every  sixty-four  feet  to  endure  undiminished,  a  descent 
of  35^  miles  would  be  needed ;  and  under  the  tremendous 
pressure  of,  at  least,  230,000  lbs.  ])er  square  inch  (the  relief  of 
a  very  small  portion  of  which  would,  upon  the  hypothesis  under 
consideration,  produce  fusion),  the  melting  level  would  be 
lowered  to  a  still  further,  but  unknown  extent.  There  are 
other  objections  to  this  view;  but,  we  believe,  the  one  just 
adverted  to  is  sufficient  to  compel  its  rejection. 

We  have  next  to  consider  a  scheme  of  volcanic  action  which 
stands  on  a  totally  different  footing  from  those  hitherto  noticed 
— Ave  mean  that  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  ^Mallet,  in 
the  treatise  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  extant  theory  on  the  subject  which  can  properly  be  called 
scientific,  because  the  only  one  based  on  experimental  data 
and  framed  by  careful  reasonings.  If  not  true,  we  had  almost 


*  Mallet,  ‘Phil.  Trans.’  vol.  cl.xiii.  p.  215. 
t  Percy,  ‘  Silver  and  Gold,’  i.  p.  6. 

J  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  744. 
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?ai(l  it  deserves  to  be  true — such  is  tlje  fidelity  with  which  it 
seeks  to  follow  the  wise  economy  visible  in  the  ordered  pro¬ 
cesses  of  nature.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  recom¬ 
mendations  of  simplicity  and  generality,  grave  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  acceptance.  A  few  words  w’ill  suffice  to  set 
forth  its  bearings,  and  indicate  its  defects. 

AVe  have,  in  an  early  part  of  the  present  essay,  explained 
how  the  furrows  of  the  earth’s  surface  arise  from  the  violent 
compression  of  a  rigid  crust  compelled  by  gravity  to  follow  the 
more  rajnd  contraction  of  a  hotter  nucleus.*  Now  it  is  obvious 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  even  the  rudiments  of  modern 
jdiysics,  that  the  inevitable  grindings  and  wrenchings  of  the 
rock-masses  attending  this  forcible  readjustment  must  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  notable  calorific  effects  ;  or,  to  ])ut  it  otherwise, 
that  the  arrested  motion  of  the  falling  crust  will  be  transformed 
into  intestinal  heat  amongst  its  particles.  It  is  from  this  source 
that  Mr.  Mallet  derives  the  heat-stoi’es  needed  for  volcanic 
phenomena. 

The  fact  is  a  somewhat  surprising  one,  that  our  earth,  even 
in  its  ])resent  mature  condition,  annually  loses  heat  enough 
Caccording  to  Sir  William  Thomson’s  generally  accepted  esti¬ 
mate)  to  melt  777  cubic  miles  of  ice,  or  to  raise  an  e<tual  bulk 
of  water  from  09”  Fahrenheit  to  the  boiling  j)oiut.  This  is  so 
much  energy  finally  dissipated  into  s[)acc,  to  be  cmj)loyed,  wc 
know  not  how,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  wide  universal 
regimen,  but  certainly  for  terrestrial  purposes  no  longer.  Now, 
Mr.  ]\Ialb  t  finds  that  a  minute  fraction — the  ,  part — of  the 
heat  thus  wasted  would  suffice  to  meet  the  yearly  demands  of 
vulcanicity  uj)on  the  ghjbe.  Wc  shall  not  attempt  to  follow 
him  in  his  calculations. f  Although  laboriously  founded  on 
exj>eriment,  they  necessarily  extend  to  quantities  and  circiun- 
‘■tances,  of  which  too  little  is  j)ositlveIy  known  to  make  it  safe 
to  accept,  or  practicable  to  nd'ute,  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them.  Admitting,  however  ('though  even  here  some  insecun? 
assumj)tions  are  necessary^,  the  suflieiemiy  of’  the  thermal 
supjdy  jjroduced  by  movements  within  the  crust  itself,  there 
ajc  t wo  fvmditions  to  be  Kalisfi(;<l  before  it  ••an  beccuiie  elfective; 
its  evolution  must  be  concentrat(;d,  and  it  must  la;  sudden. 


•  Jly  a  sirari;rf;  <jv<;riji;ilit,  Mr.  .JiaM  rejinisriits  tlie.se  i^treets  as  diU!  to 
an  excess  ot  ccntiaclion  in  tlni  e/  ttit  inst<;a<l  <j|' in  tin;  iiucltuis.  ‘  Volca- 

t  W<;  Jiave  nl;serv<-<l  wjuuj  una(;(:ountalili;  <lis(;re|iancies  in  his 
f]f.'ur<-s ;  as,  for  instaina;,  belwe«:n  the  results  stated  at  |i.  “Jll  ol' 
Yijl.  cixiii.  and  at  p.  HO.j  of  vol.  clxv.  •jf  ‘  l'liil(j.soj)hi»;al  'rians;icti<)iis.’ 
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Tlie  licat  developed  in  crushing  a  mass  of  rock  (in  a  position 
accessible  to  observation)  is  not  more  than  enough  to  fuse 
about  one-tenth  of  itself ;  consequently,  if  the  work  be  evenly 
distributed,  the  whole  will  be  raised  in  temperature,  but  none 
will  be  melted.  In  ])ractico,  however,  it  will  7iot  be  evenly 
distributed;  the  crushing  will,  for  the  most  part,  bo  confined 
to  certain  ‘  planes  of  weakness,’  and  tliere  the  temperature 
may  well  reach  the  lava-producing  point.  But  there  is  another 
stii)ulation ;  the  work  must  be  done  rapidly.  For  otherwise  the 
same  amount  of  heat  will,  it  is  true,  be  evolved  ;  but  it  will  be 
gradually  evolved  and  gradually  conducted  away,  its  diffused 
effects  remaining  inconspicuous.  Mr.  Mallet  avers  that  the 
materials  of  the  crust  will  resist  the  strain  put  upon  them  until 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity  is  reached,  and  will  then  suddenly 
give  way,  with  a  ‘  velocity  of  resilience  '  so  great  in  the  case  of 
hard  granite,  as  to  involve  the  crushing  of  a  cubic  mile  in 
half  a  second.*  The  analogy,  however,  is  obviously  imperfect 
between  the  behaviour  of  rocks  normally  situated  and  that  of 
stony  matter,  whose  internal  constitution  is  modified  by  the 
continual  action  of  heat  many  times  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
of  the  insistent  pressure  of  some  miles  of  overlying  strata. 
There  is,  moreover,  an  objection  of  tact  which  we  believe  to  be 
insuperable.  If  a  sudden  snap  of  the  rock-masses  be  a  necessary 
l)reliminary  for  the  underground  manufacture  of  lava,  a  vol¬ 
canic  eruption  should  invariably  be  preceded  by  an  earthquake. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  moans  the  case  ;  many  very  considerable 
outbursts  take  place  in  complete  subterranean  tranquillity. 

But  while  compelled  to  reject  the  claim  of  this  remarkable 
theory  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  we  readily 
admit  that  it  constitutes  a  signal  advance  in  telluric  science. 
It  is  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  onlc  attempt  at  a  qiiantitatice 
explanation  of  volcanic  phenomena  ;  and  the  comparison  of 
(luantities  is,  in  material  things,  our  only  available  test  of  truth, 
'fhe  cause  which  it  invokes  is  a  really  existent  one,  producing 
effects  henceforward  impossible  to  be  overlooked.  They  are 
certainly  visible  in  the  metamorphosis  by  heat  undergone 
by  extensive  beds  of  strata,  whose  contorted  formation  bears 
witness  to  the  mechanical  origin  of  their  crystalline  structure. 
It  oilers,  besiiles,  an  easy  explanation  of  the  igneous  associa¬ 
tions  of  mountain-ranges.  For,  just  where  the  compression 
ami  griiullng  i>f  the  strata  should  tend  to  initiate  volcanic 
actuni,  there  resulting  lines  of  fracture  would  tend  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  it ;  w  hile  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  of  a  slow  migration 


*  Mallet,  *  riiil.  Mag.’  vol.  1.  ^  Ith  seiics\  p.  1 1. 
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of  the  forces  in  operation,  as  new  strains  arise,  and  demand 
relief  elsewhere.  Volcanic  products  are,  according  to  this 
view,  merely  superfluous  matter  summarily  disposed  of.  Their 
ejection  is,  in  the  belief  of  its  author,  the  ‘  function  or  final 
‘  cause  in  the  cosmos  of  vulcanicity.  It  is  the  means  whereby 
‘  a  contracting  solid  crust  gradually,  and,  though  paroxysmally, 
‘  on  the  whole  harmlessly,  adjusts  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
‘  nucleus  shrinking  away  from  beneath  it ;  and  were  it  not  for 
‘  this  provision  in  the  grand  machine,  or  were  the  solid  crust  so 
‘  rigid  and  constituted  that  its  parts  could  not  locally  crush  up, 

*  and  the  crushed  matter  be  cleared  out  and  thrown  up  to  the 
‘  surface,  prodigious  paroxysmal  convulsions  must  result,  with 
‘  perhaps  ages  intervening  between  them,  which  would  probably 
‘  overturn  the  whole  economy  of  the  surface  upon  which  the 
‘  existence  of  organised  life  is  now’  dependent.’  * 

It  may  now  be  practicable  to  define  somewhat  more  clearly 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  volcanic  action. 
We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Mallet  that  ‘  to  assign  a  rational 
‘  cause  for  tlie  high  tem))erature  at  volcanic  vents  is  to  possess 
‘  the  key  to  the  whole  ’  of  the  phenomena ;  and  that  the  heat 
thence  emitted  is  ‘  locally  produced,’  as  well  as  ‘  locally  con- 

*  sumed.’  Indeed,  the  extreme  iri’cgularitics  of  underground 
temperature  distinctly  point  to  partial  disturbances  of  a 
general  law.  liut  further  we  do  not  clearly  see  our  way. 
The  ‘  true  cause  ’  of  such  ])artial  disturbances  has  yet  to  be 
found.  The  mechanical  theory,  although  the  most  rational, 
the  simplest,  and  the  most  consonant  to  general  ])rinciples  of 
any  yet  enounced,  falls  short,  as  just  stated,  of  the  complex 
requirements  of  the  problem.  Chemical  theories  have  against 
them  many  known  fact.s  ;  and  electrical  theories  amount  to 
little  more  than  arj  ingenuous  confession  of  ignorance.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  admit  their  failure 
and  await  better  knowledge. 

The  actual  machinery  of  ejection  ])rescnt3  comparatively 
few  difficulties.  Only  grant  them  a  subterranean  reservoir  of 
molten  matter,  and  vulcanologists  readily  undertake  to  pump 
it  up  to  the  surface.  Steam,  however,  is  plainly  only  a  secon¬ 
dary  agent  in  this  process.  The  explosive  symptoms  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  presence  are  far  Irom  being  an  indispensable 
adjunct  even  of  extensive  outflows.  'i'he  lava-level  in  the 

*  pit-crater  ’  of  Kilauca,for  instance,  tranquilly  and  periodically 
rises  until  the  stiain  on  the  sides  of  this  vast  fire-tank  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  discharge  at  the  point  of  least  resistance.  In  otlu;r 


*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  cixiii.  p.  21.'}. 
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cases,  the  emission  of  lava  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  escape 
of  steam,  increasing  and  continuing  after  the  rush  of  vapours 
has  abated  or  ceased.*  And,  looking  back  to  the  remote  ages 
when  the  principal  mountain-chains  of  the  world  were  tilted 
upwards  into  their  present  positions,  we  find  whole  regions 
inundated  with  seas  of  Tertiary  basalts  which  seem  to  have 
welled  forth  from  the  interior  by  a  more  persistent  and  less 
spasmodic  mode  of  compulsion  than  we  see  at  work  in  modem 
volcanoes.  These  so-called  ‘  fissure-eruptions  ’  are  believed  to 
have  proceeded  directly  from  chasms  opened  in  the  earth’s 
crust,  without  the  intervention  of  the  cones  and  craters  dis¬ 
tinctively  associated,  by  recent  experience,  with  the  action  of 
volcanic  forces.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  what  we  may 
call  the  eruptive  apparatus  has  left  traces  altogether  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  with  the  wide-spreading  igneous  products  of 
the  great  mountain-making  epoch.  The  stupendous  example 
of  the  ‘  massive  ’  type  of  outflow  presented  by  the  Snake 
River  plain  in  Idaho  has  been  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Geikie,  both  in  his  ‘  Geological  Sketches,’  and  in  a  newer 
and  more  important  work,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
heartily  recommending.  ‘  The  extent  of  country,’  he  tells  us,t 
‘  which  has  been  flooded  with  basalt  in  this  and  adjoining 
‘  regions  of  Oregon  and  Washington  ....  has  been  estimated 
‘  to  cover  a  larger  area  than  France  and  Great  Britain  com- 
‘  billed.’  Xo  layers  of  slag  or  scorue  are  anywhere  observed  ; 
nor  are  cones  visible  Avhence  this  enormous  flood  of  basalt 
could  have  flowed.  Some  small  cinder-cones  seen  at  one  point 
were  evidently  formed  during  the  later  stages  of  volcanic 
action.^ 

‘  In  Europe, during  Miocene  times,’ he  continues.§  ‘similar  enormous 
outpourings  of  baSi-ilt  covered  many  hundreds  of  square  miles.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  which  occupies  a  large  jxirt  of  the 
north-east  of  Ireland,  and,  in  disconnected  aresis,  extends  through  the 
Inner  Hebrides  and  the  Faroe  Islands  into  Iceland.  Throughout  that 
region  the  paucity  of  evidence  of  volcanic  vents  is  truly  remarkable. 

extensive  has  been  the  denudation  that  the  inner  structure  of  the 
volcanic  jdateau.x  has  Wen  adjuirably  reveale<l.  The  ground  beneath 
and  around  the  basiilt-sheets  has  been  rent  into  innumerable  fissures, 
which  have  been  tilled  by  the  rise  of  basalt  into  them.  When  we 
reflect  tliat  this  system  of  dykes  can  be  traced  from  the  Orkney  Islands 


*  I’restwich,  .Yddreics  before  Brit.  Ass.  1881,  ‘  Nature,’  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  471. 

t  Textbook  of  Geology,  p.  256. 

^  Ibid,  pp,  257-8.  §  Ibid.  p.  258. 
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southwards  into  Yorkshire,  and  across  Britain  from  sea  to  sea,  over  a 
total  area  of  probably  not  less  than  100,000  sejuare  miles,  we  can  in 
some  measure  appreciate  the  volume  of  the  molten  basalt  which  in 
Miocene  times  underlay  large  tracts  of  the  site  of  the  British  Islands, 
rose  up  in  so  many  thousands  of  fissures,  and  poured  forth  at  the 
surface  over  so  wide  an  area  in  the  north-west.’ 

"NVe  may  add  that  the  Icelandic  volcano  of  Askja  furnished, 
in  1875,  an  instance  of  a  mode  of  eruption  closely  analogous 
to  that  which  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  ‘  Deccan 
‘  Traps’  (6,000  feet  deep,  and  at  lea.st  600,000  square  miles 
in  extent),  the  basalts  of  Abyssinia,  Idaho,  and  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  While  the  crater  emitted  only  ashes  and  pumice, 
lava,  to  tlie  estimated  amount  of  36,000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
issued  from  rifts  opened  by  an  earthquake  in  a  tract  of  ground 
some  twenty-five  miles  distant.* 

We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  molten  rivers  of  the 
interior  are  forced  upwards  by  some  other  agency  besides  that 
of  steam.  This  unseen  vis  u  tvrejo  resides  within  the  substance 
of  the  terrestrial  shell.  I5y  the  expansive  force  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  rock-masses,  rendered  more  or  less  plastic  by  heat  and 
jtressure,  a  cavity  containing  lava  will  pow'erfully  tend  to  close 
in  and  expel  its  liquid  contents.  Should  fissures  sufficiently 
j)rofound  and  extensive  be  [(resent,  these  may  reach  the  sur¬ 
face;  but  such  is  not  always  the  case.  The  ‘  [dutonic’  dykes 
and  veins  with  which  many  formations  arc  extensively 
injected,  the  vast  ‘  intrusive  sheets  ’  of  igneous  rock  which 
have  forced  their  way,  soinctiincs  for  great  distances,  between 
previously  existing  strata,  and,  we  might  [(crhaps  add,  the 
frequently  recurring  violence  of  (iarthquakes,  bear  striking 
witness  to  the  [(revalence  and  vigcnir  of  subterranean  eru[(lu(ns. 

It  a]([(ears  n<(  l((i(ger  doubtful  that  vcdcanic  jdieiKdnenn  are 
subject  to  a  variety  «(f  ccniiplex  influences  l(((th  tidal  and 
atmospheric.  'J'he  fact  has  not  only  been  verified  by  expe¬ 
rience,  but  it  might  have  been  anticipated  by  reas<(n.  F<(r 
any  diminution  of  [(ressurc  (and  here  li<!S  tin;  grain  ((f  truth 
in  the  rejected  hypothesis  of  ‘  [(otential  liquidity’)  will  always 
favour  the  rock-melting  which  c((nstitutes  the  first  [(ndiminary 
of  an  eruption;  and  while  tidal  changes  (or  th«(se  dependent 
on  the  varying  j«(sitions  of  sun  and  m((on)  affect  the  weight 
of  the  crust  it.self,  atm((S[(heric  fluctuations  involve  a  shifting 
of  the  weight  upon  it,  b((th  e<jually  resulting  in  minute  subtrac¬ 
tions  from  or  additions  t<(  the  jne.ssure  (di  the  deep  layers 

*  W.  (/.  Lock,  ‘  Volcanic  History  <(f  Iceland,’  (jeol.  .Mag.,  .May, 
1881,  j).  277. 
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already  from  other  causes  hovering  on  tlic  confines  of  fluidity. 
Now,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  measure  the  lunar 
(still  less  the  solar)  ‘disturbance  of  gravity,’  or  the  amount 
by  which  the  earth’s  solid  substance  swells  and  subsides  with 
the  varying  positions  of  her  satellite ;  but  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  labours  of  the  Messrs.  Daiwin  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  atmospheric  pressure  indicated  by  a  barometrical 
rise  of  one  inch  causes  a  sinking  by  several  inches  of  the  area 
over  which  that  rise  extends.  With  this  evidence  before  us 
as  to  the  effect  of  meteorological  changes  on  the  elastic 
materials  of  our  globe,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  to  hear  that 
Stromboli  serves  as  a  weather-glass  to  ^Mediterranean  fisher¬ 
men,  or  that  it  fumes  more  angrily  and  flashes  more  vividly 
with  a  sinking  mercury.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a 
connexion  has  been  sought  to  be  made  out  between  the  ‘  sun- 
‘  spot  period  ’  and  the  occurrence  of  volcanic  eruptions.*  Such 
attempts  have  become  as  fiuniliar  as,  for  the  present,  they 
must  remain  futile. 

To  conclude,  there  is  scarcely  risk  of  error  in  holding 
volcanic  activity  to  be  one  effect  of  the  slow  refrigeration  of 
our  planet.  With  a  slight  modification,  we  may  safely  recur 
to  Humboldt’s  formula,  and  define  vulcanism  as  *  the  reaction 
•  of  the  interior  upon  the  exterior  of  a  ooolinff  globe.’  f  It  is 
thus  seen  to  be  no  isolated  phenomenon,  but  one  common,  at 


*  Kluge,  ‘  Ueber  Synchroiiismus  und  Antagonisnius  von  Kruptionen.’ 

I  AVlien  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  visited  the  crater  cf  Vesuvius  shortly 
after  an  eruption,  he  made  the  following  remark,  which  contirms  in  a 
striking  manner  the  theory  of  volcanic  action  we  have  been  describing. 
11  is  words  are:  ‘There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gre:it  mass  o£  materials 
‘  which  lay  around  me  had  been  shot  up  from  inconceivable  depths 

•  beneath  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  There  still  remains  an  enormous 
‘  mas.s  of  molten  material  that  has  been  shut  up  beneath  that  crust 
‘  since  the  surface  of  the  globe  assumed  its  present  condition.  The 
‘  minertd  matter  had  converged  towards  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the 
‘  arrestment  of  the  momentum  of  the  coalescing  j'articles  resulted  in  in- 
‘  tense  heat  and  the  molten  lava  of  the  volcano.  This  seems  to  me  the 

*  true  origin  of  volcanic  heat.’  Autobio'jutphy,  p.  204.) 

The  sjime  thi'ory  is  illustrated  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  by  the 
results  of  vi'lcanic  action  iti  the  moe>n.  Mr.  Nasmyth  has  shown  that 
the  amazing  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  nuxm,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  craters  visible  there,  are  due  to  ‘  the  cooling  and  shrinking  of  the 
‘  once  much  hotter  globe,  followed  by  the  forcible  projection  of  fluid 
‘  molten  matter  through  cracks  and  vents  by  which  it  makes  its  way 
‘  to  the  surface.’  (Ibid.  p.  353.)  We  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  bet(>re  in  reviewing  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  work  on  the  MtH)n  in  1874. 
All  the  details  w  ill  be  found  in  the  Kdinburgh  Keview,  vol.  cxl.  p.  77. 
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some  period  of  their  development,  to  all  the  ‘  populace  of 
‘  heaven.’  A  curious  reflection  it  is,  and  one  calculated  to 
give  us  an  exalted  idea  of  the  magnificent  unity  of  the  plan 
upon  which  the  univex’se  is  governed,  that  the  expulsion  of 
lava  and  ashes  from  a  volcanic  vent  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a 
process  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  uprush  of  heated 
matter  by  which  the  photosphere,  or  shining  surface  of  the  sun, 
is  formed.  We  might  even  go  further,  and  plausibly  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  bombs  and  lapilli  of  terrestrial  volcanoes  have 
celestial  representatives  in  the  cometary  visitants  of  our  system 
and  the  trains  of  meteorites  following  in  their  paths.  No 
more  probable  origin,  at  least,  has  yet  been  assigned  to  them 
than  that  they  are  the  volcanic  products  of  distant  suns,  con¬ 
vulsed  by  early  spasms  of  eruptive  energy.  For  vulcanism 
runs  through  a  long  series  of  phases,  and  grows  and  decays, 
with  the  slow  revolution  of  the  jeons,  in  each  individual 
member  of  the  cosmos.  The  time  has  perhaps  been  when  our 
earth  had  its  tornadoes  of  fire,  its  spots,  its  fierce  outbreaks  of 
hydrogen,  then  glowing,  now  cooled  and  calmed  into  a  ‘  deep 
‘  and  dark  blue  ’  watery  ocean.  The  time  will  perhaps  come 
(should  the  present  order  of  things  endure  so  long)  when  the 
moon  will  be  confronted  with  a  stereotyped  record  of  extin¬ 
guished  activities  as  legible  and  as  desolate  as  her  own. 
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Duke  dc  Broglie  has  given  us  a  book  charming  in  itself, 
and  most  interesting  from  the  new  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  obscure  transactions  it  describes.  These  volumes  are 
history,  not  satire ;  but  as  the  words  and  the  deeds  of  Frederic 
are  compared  and  contrasted  in  them  with  an  exactness  never 
before  attained,  we  leani  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false, 
and  to  distinguish  the  Frederic  of  fact  from  the  Frederic  of 
fiction.  As  a  Frenchman,  the  Duke  dc  Broglie  has  n.atu- 
rally  no  bias  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  King;  but  he  is  equally 
free  from  bias  in  favour  of  the  French  Government.  He 
examines  and  condemns,  with  cc^ual  rigour  and  severity,  the 
mean,  weak,  short-sighted  policy  of  Fleury  and  the  hypo¬ 
critical  rapacity  of  Frederic.  The  story  is  a  gloomy  one; 
it  is  a  record  of  folly,  of  wickedness,  and  of  treachery,  such 
as  have  seldom  been  equalled ;  it  is  worked  out  with  close 
attention  to  accuracy  in  even  minute  details ;  and  with  a 
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rare  and  poetic  feeling,  it  gives  an  enthralling  interest  to 
what  has  sometimes  been  considered  a  dull,  and  what  Fre¬ 
deric’s  admirers  would  fain  believe  a  forgotten,  episode.  It 
has  indeed  all  the  elements  of  the  tragic  and  the  sublime  :  it 
tells  of  kings  and  queens,  of  wars  and  deaths,  of  heroic  re¬ 
solve  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  of  villainy,  perfidy,  and  crime. 

The  commencement  of  the  story  carries  us  back  to  the  Prag¬ 
matic  Sanction  by  w’hich  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  assigned  his  dominions  to  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa.  These  dominions  were  widely  scattered,  and  held 
by  various  claims ;  they  had  been  added  to  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria  by  happy  marriages  rather  than  by  prosperous  wars  ; 
they  had  never  been  consolidated  or  Avelded  into  one ;  the  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  speaking  different  languages,  had  no  feeling  of 
national  unity,  and  might  easily  fall  apart  if  left  without  the 
strong  hand  of  a  master.  To  a  young  girl  such  an  inheritance 
was  likely  enough  to  ])rove  a  troublesome  and  even  a  danger¬ 
ous  one.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  secured  if  the  emperor 
would  have  had  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  proclaimed 
king  of  the  Romans ;  but  this  he  w'ould  not  do,  keeping  up  even 
to  the  last — it  has  been  supposed — a  hope  that  he  might  still 
have  a  son.  He  preferred  rather  to  trust  to  negotiation  and 
to  an  agreement  with  France,  Avhose  consent  was  purchased 
with  the  long-coveted  province  of  Lorraine;  the  duke  re¬ 
ceiving,  as  a  nominal  equivalent,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tus¬ 
cany.  The  Diet  of  the  Empire  had  approved  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  had  guaranteed  it. 
That  sturdy  old  warrior.  Prince  Eugene,  had,  indeed,  urged 
the  emperor  to  trust  the  cause  of  his  daughter  to  a  powerful 
army  rather  than  to  promises  or  vows;  100,000  men,  he  had 
said,  w’ould  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  100,000  guarantees. 
Of  this  Chai'les  was  sufficiently  sensible ;  but  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  treasury  and  the  jealousy  of  his  ministers  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  .act  as  Eugene  and  his  own  judgment 
advised,  and  the  army  was  raluccd  instead  of  increased.  Still 
the  guarantees,  as  far  as  they  went,  appeared  to  be  genuine. 
If  there  was  faith  in  man  or  in  governments,  the  emperor 
might  die  happy  ;  but  he  had  no  such  faith,  and  his  last  days 
were  disturbed  by  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  evil  to  come. 
Nor  were  these  long  in  being  realised.  He  died  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five,  on  October  20.  1740; 
and  before  the  breath  was  well  out  of  his  body,  all  the 
continental  subscribers  to  the  guarantee  were  busy  in  the 
endeavour  to  subvert  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  to  turn  the 
death  of  the  emperor  to  their  own  private  advantage. 
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Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was  the  first  to  speak 
out.  Whilst  waiving  any  claims  he  might  have  from  his  wife, 
a  (laughter  of  the  late  emperor’s  predecessor  and  elder  brother, 
he  had  already  hinted  at  pretensions  going  back  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.,  to  whose  will  he  appealed.  A  public  reference  to 
this  will  showed  that  the  claim  Mas  Invalid ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  he  now  reasserted  it  M’ith  significant  persistence. 
Others  M  ere  not  slow  to  follow  his  example.  Augustus,  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  had  married  an  elder  sister  of 
the  Electress  of  Bavaria,  and,  by  virtue  thereof,  his  claim  Mas 
stronger  than  that  of  Charles  Albert.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  King  of  Spain  had  their  om’ii  pretensions,  and  M’ould 
not  be  ignored.  Each  might  claim  the  M’hole  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  which,  but  a  feM'  years  before,  they  had  guaranteed  to 
Maria  Theresa,  but  a  common  interest  prompted  them  to 
moderation,  and  suggested  that  they  should  divide  the  spoil. 
The  threatened  coalition  M-as  most  formidable,  for  the  Austrian 
army  had  little  real  existence,  the  Austrian  treasury  was 
empty,  and  the  Austrian  people  themselves  M’ere  disaffected — 
in  the  country,  by  reason  of  a  bad  harvest  and  consequent 
scarcity  ;  in  Vienna,  by  an  unwillingness  that  the  glory  and 
profit  of  being  the  imperial  city  should  depart  from  among 
them.  But  neither  M’ere  the  oj)posing  poM’ers  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  action,  and  the  question  whether  they  M’ould  be  able  to 
give  effect  to  their  claims  seemed  to  depend  very  much  on  the 
view  M’hich  France  should  take  of  the  position. 

France,  equally  with  the  other  powers,  had  guaranteed  the 
succession  of  Maria  Theresa  ;  and  though  she  no  doubt  had  cer¬ 
tain  remote  genealogical  claims,  she  had  not  ])ut  them  forward. 
There  M-as,  api>arently,  nothing  to  tempt  her  to  forfeit  her 
pledge.  But  through  more  than  two  centuries  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  herself  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  present  seemed  to  some  of  her 
ruling  spirits  to  be  aji  opportunity  for  trampling  the  enemy  in 
the  dust.  Cardinal  Fleury  still  held  the  reins  of  government, 
as  he  had  done  for  seventeen  years  before,  lie  himself  mus 
virtually  the  French  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
all  that  he  M’as  now  called  on  to  do  M’as  to  acknoM'ledge  his 
plighted  M’ord.  But  he  was  a  very  old  man,  and  old  age  is  un¬ 
willing  to  take  any  decided  step.  Vet,  on  January  26,  only  nine 
months  before  the  emperor’s  death,  he  had  M-rlttcn  to  him:  — 

‘  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured  tliat  the  king  M’ill  observe,  with  the 
most  exact  and  inviolable  fidelity,  the  engagements  which  he  has  made 
with  you;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  myself  at  tlie  siune 
time,  I  venture  to  hope  that  my  peaceful  intentions  are  so  well  known 
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tliat  you  may  readily  believe  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  of  setting 
Europe  in  a  ilame.’ 

And  more  to  the  same  effect.  In  October,  however,  when  it  was 
time  to  make  good  his  promises,  he  was  wanting  in  both  courage 
and  decision.  He  hesitated,  he  equivocated.  He  told  the 
Austrian  minister  that  to  doubt  his  good  faith  was  an  insult, 
but  that  under  the  tinusual  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question  of  etiquette,  and  to  determine  how  an 
Austrian  sovereign,  not  holding  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  a 
woman,  was  to  be  addressed  ;  on  the  following  day  he  assured 
the  Bavarian  minister  that  there  w’as  no  reason  why  the  elector 
should  not  aspire  to  the  imperial  crown ;  that  the  king  was 
free  to  support  him ;  that  the  guarantee  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  nullifying  the  just  rights  of  any  third  party  ;  and  that 
the  Bavarian  claims  should  be  considered.  Thus  paltering 
with  his  own  conscience  and  the  demands  of  the  rivals,  he 
became  in  the  end  the  slave  instead  of  the  ruler  of  events. 

Of  all  the  continental  powers,  Prussia  alone  had  neither 
genealogical  nor  matrimonial  claim  on  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  had  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  without  difficulty 
or  diplomacy.  Her  king,  too,  was  a  young  man  of — it  was 
said — romantic,  nay,  of  chivalrous  disposition,  and  bound  to 
the  house  of  Austria  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  often-told  story  of 
Frederic’s  education,  and  of  the  brutal  treatment  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  fixther.  Suffice  it  to  recall  one  incident  of 
his  youth.  In  August  1730  the  ci’own  prince,  then  eighteen 
ycai’s  old,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  tyranny  to  which  he 
was  subjected,  resolved  to  fly  and  seek  refuge,  possibly,  in 
I'higland  with  his  uncle.  The  attempt  was  frustrated.  Of  two 
friends  who  wore  to  fly  with  him,  one  made  good  his  esoajxe  ;  the 
other  was  appi’chended,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
The  king  considered  this  unequal  to  the  crime,  which  he  called 
high  treason,  and  substituted  for  the  sentence  an  edict  order¬ 
ing  the  offender  to  be  beheaded,  whieh  order  was  duly  obeyed. 
Prinee  Frederic,  under  the  name  x>f  Colonel  Fritz,  was  also 
brought  before  a  court-martial,  on  a  charge  of  desertion  ;  and  at 
the  special  instance  of  the  king,  enfoi-eed  on  the  members  of  the 
court  by  the  royal  cane  untlinehlngly  laid  on,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina 
ventui'cd  to  plead  in  her  brothei''s  behalf.  With  the  foulest 
language  the  king  threw  himself  on  her.  jxommelled  her  over 
the  face  and  head  with  his  idenehed  fist,  struck  her  to  the 
ground  by  a  blow  on  the  temple,  and  was  with  difficulty 
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restrained  from  kicking  and  trampling  on  her  prostrate  body. 
It  was  known  that  the  sentence  of  the  conrt  had  been  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  brutal  violence  of  the  king  :  the  courtiers,  having 
more  regard  for  their  own  shouldei’s  and  ears  than  for  the  life 
of  a  boy,  scarcely  ventured  to  intercede :  the  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  were  lukewarm ;  and  the  prince  was  rescued  from  an  other¬ 
wise  certain  fate  only  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  imperial 
ambassador,  supported  by  a  personal  letter  to  the  king  from 
the  emperor  himself.  He  was  ])ardoned,  but  permitted  to 
remain  in  seclusion,  destitute  of  the  means  to  provide  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  still  less  the  decencies  of  his  rank.  From  this 
embarrassment,  also,  he  was  relieved  by  the  emperor,  who,  for 
several  years,  secretly  but  regularly  paid  him  such  sums  of 
money  as  rendered  him  independent  of  his  father’s  sordid 
economy. 

It  is  very  well  known  that,  during  this  time  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  ten  years,  the  prince  specially  alfected 
the  society  of  musicians,  philosophers,  poets,  and  men  of  letters, 
professing  the  desire  to  rank  as  one  of  themselves;  and  that 
with  such  apparent  zeal  and  earnestness,  that  there  were  many 
who  believed  that,  when  called  to  the  throne,  his  chief  merit 
and  distinction  would  be  as  their  patron,  although  there  were 
not  Avanting  those  who  suspected  the  sardonic  humour,  the 
seething  ambition,  and  the  unscrupulous  rapacity  Avhich  lay 
hid  behind  the  mask  of  dissimulation,  or  who  recognised  the 
falseness  of  the  assumed  character  even  when  they  Avere  un¬ 
able  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  Avhat  the  reality  might  prove. 
The  old  king  died  on  May  31,  1740;  and  Frederic  so  far 
gave  the  lie  to  expectation,  that  he  did  not  at  once  unveil. 
The  dissimulation  Avhich  had  been  forced  on  him  in  boyhood 
and  youth  Avas  become  a  second  nature ;  he  kept  up  and  in¬ 
creased  the  army  Avhich  his  father  had  formed,  but  he  also  kej)t 
up  the  literary  coterie  Avhich  he  had  assembled  j-ound  himself; 
and  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign  appeared  equally 
anxious  about  the  set  of  a  soldier’s  belt  or  the  rhythm  of  a 
French  sentence. 

His  romantic  visit  to  Strasbourg,  a  fcAv  months  laterj  did 
not  make  things  clearer.  His  intention  may  possibly  have 
been  to  go  on  to  Paris,  and,  under  the  obscure  name  of  Count 
Dufour,  see  for  himself  the  society  of  Avhich  he  had  read  and 
heard.  This,  however,  must  be  doubtful,  and  the  escapade 
probably  meant  nothing  more  than  the  curiosity  of  a  young 
man  suddenly  released  from  severe  restraint ;  otherwise,  avc 
may  suppose  that  he  AA’ould  have  provided  himself  beforehand 
Avith  proper  passports  and  letters  of  introduction,  and  that 
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matters  would  have  been  arranged  with  more  care  to  prevent 
recognition.  As  it  was,  he  had  not  been  many  hours  in  Stras¬ 
bourg  before  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  Count  Dufour 
was  but  another  way  of  saying  King  of  Prussia;  and  the  Duke 
de  Broglie  suspects  that  his  ancestor,  the  second  Marshal  de 
Broglie — who  was  then  governor  of  the  town,  and  to  whose 
private  papers  he  refers — may  have  been  wanting  in  tact  during 
the  difficult  interview  which  he  had  with  the  stranger. 

‘  Naturally,’  he  says,  ‘  if  the  old  governor  was  guilty  of  any 
awkwardness,  he  was  either  not  conscious  of  it  or  he  took  care  not  to 
acknowledge  it ;  so  that  it  remains  difficult  to  understand  what  it  was 
that  provoked  the  king’s  ill-humour  to  such  a  degree  that  when,  a  year 
afterwards,  the  marshal  had  to  concert  measures  with  liim  relative  to 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  the  recollection  of  this  incident  proved 
a  real  difficulty.’ 

We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  Frederic’s 
distaste  for  the  marshal  really  sprang  from  so  childish  a  cause, 
or  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  recollection  of  the  ridiculous 
figure  which  the  old  man  had  made  during  the  recent  campaign 
in  Italy,  when  he  had  to  spring  into  his  saddle,  without  boots 
or  breeches,  and  ride  for  his  life  from  the  ill-mannered  Germans; 
and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Frederic’s  story  that  the  marshal 
entertained  him  with  a  long  account  of  his  name,  his  titles, 
and  his  distinctions,  the  king  may  well  have  thought  him 
verging  on  his  dotage. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  this  that,  at  Moyland,  near  Cleves, 
the  young  king  met  Voltaire  for  the  first  time.  The  con¬ 
versation,  which  lasted  well  into  the  night,  turned  on  philo¬ 
sophy,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  incidentally  on 
politics;  and  so  led  to  Frederic’s  asking  Voltaire  to  write  for 
him  a  manifesto  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  against  whom  he 
had  a  disputed  claim,  which  it  had  been  proposed  to  compro¬ 
mise  for  a  million  livres,  and  which  he  had  determined  to 
enforce  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  even  in  consequence  of,  the 
emperor’s  remonstrance.  lie  had,  in  fact,  written,  very  shortly 
after  his  accession,  ‘  I  will  presently  go  into  the  Cleves  country' 
‘  and  try  what  is  to  be  done  by  gentle  means ;  but  if  I  meet 
‘  with  refusal  I  will  do  myself  justice.  The  emperor  is  the 
‘  old  phantom  of  an  idol  which  really  had  power  long  ago  but 
‘  has  none  now  ;  just  as  he  himself  used  to  be  a  strong  man, 
‘  but  is  now  worn  by  sickness  and  good  for  nothing.’  The 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not,  however,  disturbed;  for,  con¬ 
vinced  by’  the  arguments  of  Voltaire,  or  by  the  soldiers  of 
Frederic,  the  bishop  paid  the  sum.  But  the  very  summary 
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proceeding  wliich  had  been  threatened  gave  rise  to  much  un¬ 
easiness  in  diplomatic  circles ;  and  as  the  king,  with  an  army 
already  numbering  some  80,000  men  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  was  busily  increasing  it,  the  question  could  not  but 
be  asked  as  to  the  probable  motive — for  the  succession  to  the 
Duchies  of  Jullersand  Berg,  which  Frederic  openly  claimed, 
seemed  altogether  too  small  a  matter  to  require  such  a  for¬ 
midable  armament. 

The  public  had  not  long  to  Avait  for  an  answer.  Frederic 
was  lying  at  Kheinsberg,  sick  of  an  intermittent  fever,  when, 
on  October  26,  he  received  news  of  the  cm])eror’s  death.  Con- 
traiy  to  the  orders  of  his  physician,  he  at  once  swallowed  a 
dose  of  quhajuina  and  sent  off  to  Berlin  for  Count  Podewils, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  Field-Marshal  Schwerin.  At 
the  same  time  he  Avrote  to  Voltaii'e,  ‘  I  think  that  next  June 
‘  gunpoAvder  and  soldiers  and  trenches  Avill  be  more  talked 
‘  about  than  actresses,  ballets,  and  theatres.’  That  this  Avas 
a  correct  forecast  of  the  political  Aveather,  not  only  for  next  J unc 
but  for  the  next  three-and-twenty  years,  is  noAv  a  familiar  fact 
of  history ;  and  it  AA’as  easy  enough  to  make  it,  as  the  proj)het 
Avas  himself  the  disturbing  influence.  But  the  exact  measure 
in  Avhich  he  Avas  so  has  been  strangely  misstated  by  Frederic’s 
agents  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  by  those  aaAio,  admiring 
his  genius,  have  been  Avilfully  blind  to  his  crimes ;  and  of  all 
Avho  have  sinned  in  this  Avay,  none — Ave  say  it  to  our  shame — 
has  been  more  guilty  than  an  English  Avriter  avIio  has  been 
held  up  to  public  reverence  as  a  great  moral  teacher. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
having  promoted  ruffians,  such  as  Dick  Turpin  or  Jack  Shep- 
])ard,  to  be  heroes  of  romance :  that  Avas,  Ave  think,  a  moral 
mistake  and  a  literary  error;  but  at  least  Mr.  AinsAvorth  did 
not  dAvell  on  the  crimes  of  his  heroes  as  the  praiseAA’orthy  in¬ 
cidents  of  their  career;  and,  forgetting  these,  it  may  be  alloAv- 
able  to  admire  the  daring  of  the  ride  to  York  or  the  ingenuity 
of  the  escape  from  NeAA'gate.  Tn  the  same  Avay  Ave  might  be 
permitted  to  admire,  in  Frederic  of  Prussia,  the  courage 
Avhich  bore  up  against  defeat  or  the  military  skill  Avhich  led 
to  victory  ;  but  these  are  not  the  characteristics  AA'hich  Mr. 
Carlyle  chose  to  embellish  Avith  extravagant  laudation.  We  i 
arc  not  noAv  reA'icAving  Mr.  Carlyle’s  ‘  History  of  Frederic  * 


*  Mr.  Carlyle  generally  calls  his  hero  Friedrich,  Avhich  is  neither 
l-'ngilsh  nor  accurate :  the  King  of  Prussia  signed  himself  Federic 
in  French,  and  Fridcrich  in  German ;  if  he  had  known  English,  he 
might  possildy  have  devised  a  third  spelling. 
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‘  the  Great,’  and  would  willingly  pass  it  by  in  silence  ;  but  it 
forces  itself  on  our  notice,  and  the  author’s  great  reputation 
gives  it  an  importance  to  which,  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  not  en¬ 
titled.  As  history,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  as  morality,  it 
is  to  be  utterly  condemned.  During  his  long  life  ^Ir.  Carlyle 
waged  a  vigorous  and  oftentimes  a  righteous  war  against  shams, 
against  calling  things  by  their  wrong  names ;  but  when  we 
find  him  holding  Frederic  up  as  an  object  for  us  to  admire, 
and  singling  out  unabashed  falsehood  as  veracity,  unblushing 
imj)udence  as  candour,  or  selfishness  and  greed  as  manliness 
and  straightforwardness,  we  are  compelled  by  his  own  teaching 
to  enter  a  protest  against  the  misuse  of  words  and  the  mis¬ 
statement  of  facts. 

The  incident  in  his  hei’o’s  career  which  he  has  honoured 
with  his  warmest  approval  is  his  conduct  immediately  after  the 
emj)eror’s  death,  leading  up  to  the  war  in  Silesia.  lie  refers 
to  the  justice  of  Frederic’s  claims,  not,  indeed,  to  discuss  them 
— for  not  even  Mr.  Carlyle  could  pretend  to  understand  them 
— but  by  asserting  F rederic’s  belief  in  them. 

‘  lie  speaks,’  lie  says,  ‘  when  business  requires  it,  of  “  those  known 
“  riglits  ”  of  his,  and  witli  the  air  of  a  man  who  expects  to  be  believed 
on  his  word ;  but  it  is  cursorily  and  in  the  business  way  only ;  and 
there  is  not  here  or  elsewhere  the  least  pleading.  A  man,  you  would 
say,  considerably  indifferent  to  our  belief  on  that  head ;  his  eye  set  on 
the  practical  merely.  “Just  liights  ?  What  are  rights,  never  so 
“just,  which  you  cannot  make  valid?  The  world  is  full  of  such.  If 
“  you  have  rights  and  can  assert  them  into  facts,  do  it ;  that  is  worth 
“  doing  !  ”  ’ 

So,  indeed,  Frederic  thought,  without  asking  whether  the 
rights  wore  just  or  unjust,  or,  indeed,  without  mentioning  the 
rights  at  all.  That  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  view  of  Frederic’s 
conduct  on  this  important  occasion,  was  carried  away  by  the 
hero-worship  w'hich  had  aft’eeted  him,  has  always  been  suffi¬ 
ciently’  clear ;  but  the  extent  of  his  error  has  perhaps  never 
been  put  before  the  public  in  a  connected  form  till  now  by  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  who  has  used  the  MSS.  of  his  own  family 
and  of  the  French  Archives  to  illustrate  and  interpret  the 
valuable  papers  lately  published  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,*  to 
which  we  are  happily  able  to  add  some  further  elucidations 
from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  in  our  own  Records. 

While  Frederic  and  his  two  ministers  were  arranging  their 
plans  at  Rheinsberg,  the  diplomatic  world  at  Berlin  was  specu- 


*  Arneth,  ‘Gescbichte  Maria  Theresia’s,’  18G3,  &c.  Politisclie 
Correspondenz  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,  1879,  &c. 
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lating  as  to  the  course  tlie  King  of  Prussia  meant  to  take ; 
and  one  opinion  was,  that  plans  were  being  formed  ‘  to  bring 
‘  the  Imperial  crown  into  the  House  of  Brandenburg ;  ’  but 
all  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  Prussian  ministers,  who  had 
really  no  knowledge,  was  ‘  Gaudeant  bene  armatV  The  great 
stir  among  the  troops  suggested  that  the  object  might  be  to 
sustain  the  Prussian  claims  on  the  succession  of  Juliers  and 
Berg;  though,  as  early  as  November  5,  Mr.  Guy  Dickens 
wrote,  ‘  The  ministers  and  generals  here  speak  very  much  of 
*  late  of  some  old  pretensions  of  this  House  upon  the  princi- 
‘  pality  of  diigerndorf  in  Silesia;’  and  on  the  15th,  ‘The 
‘  general  opinion  is  that  his  Prussian  majesty  must  have  some 
‘  designs  upon  Silesia.’  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  29th  that 
he  could  say,  ‘  The  project  of  invading  Silesia  is  now  almost 
‘  as  good  as  avowed ;  several  of  the  regiments  ordered  on  this 
‘  expedition  are  actually  on  their  march,  and  we  are  told  that 
‘  if  they  meet  with  any  opposition,  this  army  shall  be  supported 
‘  by  another  of  30,000  men.’  But,  as  is  w’cll  known,  the  truth 
was  not  declared  till  the  very  last  moment.  On  December  6, 
Mr.  Dickens  described  a  long  conversation  which  he  had  had 
with  the  king,  who  said  plainly  enough  that  it  was  not  his  in¬ 
tention  to  support  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  he  had  not  guaran¬ 
teed  it,  and  w'as  not  bound  by  any  engagements  which  his 
father  had  made.  AVhen  Dickens  asked  him  what  he  was  to 
write  to  his  court,  F redcric  grew  I’cd  in  the  face  and  said, 
‘  You  cannot  yet  have  any  instructions  to  ask  me  that ;  you 
‘  have  no  right  to  enquire  into  my  designs.’  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  he  affected  to  become  more  communicative,  and  said,  ‘  He 
‘  was  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany’s  being  made  emperor, 
‘  but  he  could  never  consent  to  his  being  declared  King  of 
‘  Bohemia,  and  that  it  was  against  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ; 
‘  for  if  the  queen,  his  consort,  happened  to  die  without  issue, 
‘  the  second  archduchess  would  be  deprived  of  what  belongs 
‘  to  her  by  right.’  On  which  Mr.  Dickens  observes : — 

‘  The  King  of  Prussia  contradicts  himself:  in  the  beginning  of  my 
audience,  he  declared  lie  would  not  supjiort  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
and  now  he  seems  to  plead  for  it;  from  which  I  can  inler  nothing  else 
than  that  he  meant  to  hdje  possession  of  Bohemia  as  well  as  Silesia, 
under  pretence  of  keejiing  tho.se  countries  for  the  second  archduchc.ss, 
in  case  her  elder  sister  should  die  without  children.’ 

Eleven  days  later,  on  the  17th,  Dickens  wrote  again  that 
the  king  had  hinted  to  him  that  England  might  find  her  own 
advantage  on  the  side  of  Mecklenburg.  ‘  I  have  been  told,’ 
he  added,  ‘  by  a  person  of  good  authority  that  he  was  some 
‘  time  in  suspense  whether  he  should  begin  his  conquests  by 
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‘  the  latter  or  the  former  ’ — jMecklenburg  or  Silesia ;  and  that 
it  might  be  expected,  if  he  remained  in  possession  of  the  one, 
he  Avould  afterwards  form  the  same  pretension  on  the  other. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  any  mention  of 
Mecklenburg  ;  and  we  know  now  from  the  ‘  Politischo  Corre- 
‘  spondenz  ’  that  the  question  proposed  by  Frederic  to  his  two 
counsellors,  Podewils  and  Schwerin,  was  simply  and  almost  in 
so  many  words,  IIow  best  to  take  possession  of  Silesia  ?  and 
that  on  October  29,  they  reported  on  three  different  plans  of 
operation:  1.  To  offer  to  uphold  Austria,  defend  her  terri¬ 
tory  against  all  claimants,  and  to  employ  all  his  credit  to  get 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  elected  emperor ;  in  return  for 
which,  and  for  yielding  to  Austria  his  rights  to  the  succession 
of  Juliers  and  Berg,  he  w’as  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Silesia. 
2.  If  Austria  should  reject  this  proposal,  to  ally  himself  with 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  to  sustain  their  pretensions,  to  yield  his 
rights  as  to  Juliers  and  Berg  to  France  in  favour  of  Bavaria, 
and  so  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Silesia.  And  either  one  or 
other  of  these,  but  more  especially  the  first,  they  recommend : 
but  as  a  third  alternative,  in  case  of  Saxony  invading  Bo¬ 
hemia  or  Silesia,  they  give— to  enter  the  country  and  hold  it 
by  force,  ‘  a  measure  for  which  some  sort  of  justification  can 
‘  surely  be  found  ;  ’  having  occupied  the  country,  he  will  be  in 
an  advantageous  position  to  treat  for  its  cession. 

F rederic  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  to  adopt  this  third 
course,  without  waiting  for  the  pretence  of  a  Saxon  invasion : 
his  troops  were  concentrated  in  the  direction  of  Silesia,  whilst 
detailed  preparations  were  made  for  a  winter  camp ;  but,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  so  secretly  as  to  prevent  suspicion,  which 
was  transmitted  to  Vienna  by  the  Austrian  minister  at  Berlin. 
The  queen  refused  to  credit  it :  the  ingenuous  confidence  and 
honest  illusions  of  youth  had  not  yet  been  destroyed  by  the 
cruel  experience  of  human  wickedness  or  the  withering  selfish¬ 
ness  of  politics  :  she  believed  in  virtue,  in  honour,  in  nobility 
of  soul ;  and  was  unwilling  to  doubt  either  the  mellifluous 
protestations  of  Fleury,  or  the  gratitude  of  a  prince  whose 
life  her  father  had  saved.  The  .Vustrian  ministers,  who  had 
not  the  ])lea  of  youth  and  innocence,  said,  ‘  There's  no  cause 
‘  for  anxiety :  he  will  be  like  his  father,  who  went  through 
‘  life  with  his  musket  at  full  cock,  without  ever  firing  it  off.’ 
One  only,  Bartenstein,  to  Avhom  knowledge  and  suspicion  had 
come  with  grey  haii-s,  took  a  more  gloomy  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  :  ‘  No  one  knows,’  he  said,  ‘  what  this  young  man  really 
‘  is ;  and  I  warned  the  late  emperor  of  it  when  he  insisted  on 
*  writing  to  his  father  to  s.ave  his  life.’ 
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The  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  resolved  to  send  the 
Marquis  de  Botta  d’ Adorno  as  a  special  ambassador  to  Berlin, 
and  he  arrived  there  on  December  3.  The  military  prepara¬ 
tions  which  he  saw  on  his  journey  left  little  doubt  in  his  mind, 
and  the  persistence  with  which  Frederic  avoided  the  subject 
was  only  an  additional  confirmation.  He  could  obtain  nothing 
more  definite  than  that  the  king  was  sending  Count  Gutter  on 
a  special  mission  to  Vienna.  ‘  1  trust,’  he  said,  ‘  that  the 
‘  queen  will  carefully  consider  his  message  ;  she  will  see  that 
‘  my  proposals  are  reasonable  and  my  intentions  are  pure.’ 

Botta  was  at  once  dissatisfied  and  alarmed  ;  his  feelings  found 
expression  in  forcible  language ;  but  neither  the  general  public 
nor  the  foreign  ministers  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  impre¬ 
cations,  or  in  his  assertions  that  Austria  would  resist  the 
invasion  of  her  territory.  The  resistance,  they  said,  would  be 
a  mere  pretence,  a  farce  ;  that  Botta’s  mission  was  to  arrange 
a  close  alliance  with  Frederic,  avIio  was  to  support  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  to  receive  some  part  of  Silesia — even  if  it  was 
thouglit  better  that  he  should  appear  to  take  it  by  force,  so 
that  it  might  not  be  said  that  Austria  herself  had  given  up 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  French  ambassador,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Valori,  was  much  perturbed.  ‘  What  does  it  all 
‘  mean  ?  ’  he  wrote :  ‘  M.  de  Botta  denies  that  there  is  any 
‘  agreement  between  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  King;  he 

*  appears  to  be  extremely  indignant;  if  he  is  playing  a  comedy, 

*  he  is  doing  it  uncommonly  well.’  On  the  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  10  Frederic  threw  off  the  mask.  He  sent  for  Botta, 
and  revealed  his  immediate  purpose,  as  to  which  we  may  let 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  speak. 

‘  This  was  notliing  less  than  the  formal  demand  for  tlie  cession  of 
Silesia,  imperiously  signified  to  Maria  Theresa  at  the  very  moment  of 
taking  forcible  j)Ossession  of  it,  without  any  declaration  of  war  .and 
even  without  any  previous  warning.  This  jwjrfidioiis  action  burst  like 
a  shell  over  astonished  Europe.  All  contemporary  documents  bear 
witness  ia  the  intense  indignation  which  it  aroused  in  all  who  placed 
any  value  in  morality  and  honour.  Time,  succe.ss,  and  glory  have 
since  then  produced  their  ordinary  cfi'ect,  and  tht;  echo  of  that  outcry 
•of  the  public  conscience  has  been  much  weakened  on  its  way  down  to 
|X)sterity.  And,  in  these  last  days,  there  have  even  btsui  found,  outside 
of  Germany,  .s<;rious  historians --such  as  the  celebrated  Englishman, 

Carlyle — to  undertake  the  justification  of  this  violent  outrage.  We 
may  now,  however,  say  that  the  archivists  of  Berlin  have  revived  the  | 

impression  which  was  becf)ming  efliiced.  'Hie  character  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  already  known  to  be  sufficiently  odious;  but  by  their  new 
revelation  they  have  taught  us  how  much,  from  the  very  first,  it  was 
aggravated  by  the  cunning  and  hypocrisy  which  presided  over  its 
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(secret  elaboration.  .  .  .  Wliy  Frederic  made  choice  of  Silesia  rather 
tlian  any  other  part  of  Maria  Theresa’s  patrimony  is  explained  by  the 
simple  fact  that  this  province,  lying  contiguous  to  his  own  States,  was 
most  open  to  a  sudden  and  surreptitious  attack.  As  to  the  rights 
which  have  been  spoken  of  as  sufficient  to  justify  him,  I  may,  for 
several  reasons,  pass  them  by  as  undeserving  of  serious  consideration  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  this  side  of  the  question  did  not  at  any  time 
occupy  the  .attention  of  Frederic ;  and,  in  the  second,  if  these  rights  ever 
existed,  they  had  died  out  many  years  before.  Droysen  has  attempted 
to  show,  by  reference  to  numerotis  judicial  and  diplomatic  writings, 
that  some  of  the  Duchies  of  Silesia  Ibrmerly  belonged  to  the  Electors 
of  Brandenburg,  and  were  parted  with  by  them  only  in  exchange  for 
another  principality  which  had  been  promised  but  never  ceded.  Such 
an  argument  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  latest  of  these  transac¬ 
tions,  true  or  false,  dates  back  to  IGGO,*  since  which  time  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  been  at  peace  for  eighty  years,  had  signed  more  than 
one  treaty’  of  alliance,  and  even  in  the  last  u’ar  had  fought  side  by 
side.  If  it  is  permitted  to  revive  claims  so  long  forgotten,  what 
prince,  what  private  individual  even,  as  Macaulay  has  well  remarked, 
could  sleep  in  security  ?  But,  independently  of  thab  let  us  be  as 
candid  as  Frederic  himself,  and  accept  the  avowal  which  he  made  to 
Voltaire,  and  which  Voltaire  alone  prevented  him  from  publishing. 
We  must  then  admit  that  he  had  absolutely  no  right  except  that 
which  he  derived  from  having  an  army  ready  to  act,  and  a  treasury 
well  filled,  unless  indeed  we  add,  from  the  weakness  and  mislbrtune 
of  Maria  Theresa.’ 

This  last  point  in  the  Duke  tie  Broglie's  argument  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that,  on  marching  into 
Silesia,  Frederic  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  inhabitants,  in 
which  the  rights  that  have  been  since  so  much  talked  of  are 
not  only  not  mentioned,  hut  are  not  even  hinted  at.  He  said 
that  in  the  dangerous  discussions  which  must  be  expected 
to  follow  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  without  a  male  heir, 
and  which  may  probably  be  pushed  to  great  lengths  by 
those  who  think  they  have  claims  on  the  Inhei’itance,  the 

I  province  of  Silesia  seems  to  form  a  sort  of  barrier  to  the 

Prussian  dominions,  and  therefore,  he  continued, 

‘  we  iiave  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  military  possession  of  this 


*  111  refusing  to  entertain  the  argument  at  all,  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
has,  we  may  presume  intentionally,  understated  his  case.  For,  briefly', 
most  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Jagemdorf, 
who.“C  duke,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was  a  collateral 
relation  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
war  this  prince  was  driven  out  by  the  emperor;  the  duchy  was  then 
held  to  have  reverted  to  Bohemia ;  but,  if  the  term  confiscation  is 
preferred,  tlie  confiscation  took  place  about  the  year  1G22,  and  was 
recognised  b\'  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1G18. 
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province  in  order  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  fire  of  war  which 
threatens  our  frontiers,  and  to  shield  ourselves  from  all  danger  on  that 
side.  Our  purpose  in  Uiking  this  step  is  to  prevent  all  ill  consequences, 
and  to  preserve  our  subjects  and  States  from  the  baneful  effects  of  a 
general  war,  in  accordance  with  the  universally  accepted  principles  of 
the  right  of  nations,  which  authorise  a  just  defence.  ...  In  doing 
this  we  have  no  design  to  do  any  injury  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  between  whose  house  and  our  own  a  very  close  union  has 
always  e.xisted.’ 

And  more  to  the  same  purpose,  but  not  a  word  as  to  any 
rights  or  claims  on  the  province.  The  Prussian  soldiers 
crossed  the  frontier  on  December  16  ;  but  this  manifesto,  then 
issued,  is  dated  December  1,  and  tvas  published  in  French — 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  at  large — in  the  semi¬ 
official  ‘  Journal  de  Berlin  Politique  ’  of  December  31.  Not 
till  three  weeks  later  (January  21,  1741)  did  the  same  journal 
give,  in  French,  an  abstract  of  the  claim  which,  it  says,  ‘was 
‘  jirinted  here  a  few  days  ago ;  ’  and  subsequent  to  this  ap- 
j)eared  an  official  pamphlet,  in  French,*  stating  the  claims  in 
full  detail.  But  we  know  now  by  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  Prussian  Archives,!  that  the  question  of  right  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  weight  with  Frederic  in  planning  the  aggression ; 

‘  That,’  he  wrote  to  Podewils,  who  had  prickings  of  con¬ 
science,  and  reminded  him  that  there  were  solemn  treaties  in 
the  way,  ‘  that  is  the  business  of  the  ministers,  and  yours 
‘  more  especially ;  it’s  time  you  were  getting  on  with  it, 

‘  but  secretly,  for  the  orders  to  the  troops  arc  given.’  The 
ministers  had  presumably  not  accomplished  their  cnxtked  task 
when  the  invasion  took  place,  so  that  their  statement  w'as  not 
published  for  more  than  a  month  afterwards,  when  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  tone  down  the 
scandal  arising  out  of  an  operation  which  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
curtly  describes  as  of  a  kind  more  familiar  to  brigands  than  to 
di]>lomatists. 

We  are  here  able  to  give  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  evidence  witli  which,  through  many  pages,  tlic 
Duke  de  Jiroglie  lays  bare  the  astounding  falsehood  and 
hyj)ocrlsy  of  the  King  of  I’russia.  Scarcely  a  word  is  re¬ 
corded,  whether  spoken  by  himself  at  home  or  his  ministers 
abroad,  which  does  not  tell  with  damning  effect  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  man,  of  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  scruple  to 

•  ‘  K.xposition  fidelodes  <lroitH  in<:onti;Hlaljles  de  la  Maison  Koyalc  de 
J^rus-se  et  ElecUjrale  de  Itraixlebourg  sur  plusieurB  priiicipauti'-s,  diiebi^s 
‘  ct  seigneuries  de  la  Sil(-sie,’  4to,  'J2  pj). 

t  ‘  I'elitisebe  Corresjiondenz,’  No.  141,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
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say  ‘  In  his  way  he  is  a  Reality,  he  always  means  what  he 
‘  speaks,  "rounds  his  actions  on  what  he  recognises  for  the 
‘  truth,  and,  in  short,  has  nothing  whatever  of  the  hypocrite  .  .  . 

‘  a  king  who  managed  not  to  be  a  liar.’  But  indeed  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  own  judgment  on  his  hero,  read  by  the  clear  light  of 
the  ‘  Bolitische  Correspondenz,’  is  more  severe  than  anything 
which  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  written. 

‘  He  knew  well,’  he  says,  ‘  how  entirely  inexorable  is  the  nature  of 
facts ;  how  vain  all  cunning  of  diplomacy,  management,  and  sophistry 
to  save  any  mortal,  who  does  not  stand  on  the  truth  of  things,  from 
sinking  in  the  long  run.  Sinking  to  the  very  Mudgods,  with  all  his 
diplomacies,  possessions,  achievements,  and  becoming  an  unnameable 
object,  hidden  deep  in  the  Cesspools  of  the  Universe.’ 

Notwithstanding  his  determination,  rights  or  no  rights,  to 
invade  Silesia,  Frederic  was  anxious  to  find  support  amongst 
the  powers  of  Europe,  lie  vainly  endeavoured  to  cajole  Mr. 
Dickens,  avho  earnestly  implored  him  to  consider  ‘  the  great 
‘  reproach  he  would  bring  upon  himself  by  such  an  open 
‘  breach  of  his  engagements,  which  he  would  never  be  able  to 
‘  colour  with  any  pretence  founded  on  the  least  shadow  of 
‘  reason  or  justice  ;  ’  after  hearing  which,  he  turned  to  M. 
de  Valori,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  not  the  wish  and  the 
interest  of  France  to  take  the  Imperial  crown  away  from  the 
House  of  Austria  and  give  it  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria:  and 
if  so,  whether  the  king  would  not  be  glad  to  have  his  alliance. 
A’alori  replied  doubtingly,  that  jiublic  rumour  alleged  that  he 
had  already  engaged  himself  to  the  Grand  Duke, 

‘  He  answered  me,’  wrote  Valori  on  December  10.  “  that  it  was  fir 
from  being  so.  llis  vote  was  still  for  hire  :  but  that  if  he  did  not  find 
an  opportunity  of  allying  himself  with  the  king,  he  would  look  for 
other  friends  who  would  support  his  views.  That  for  himself  he  was 
perfectly  inditlerent  as  to  who  should  be  cinjH'ror.  and  that  in  the 
election  he  should  be  guided  by  his  own  interests  or  those  of  his  allies. 
Hut  he  would  repeat  that  his  triendship  was  not  to  be  despised,  for  he 
was  in  a  posit ii>n  to  .second  any  aims  the  king  might  have,  whilst  his 
aggrandisement  eotdd  not  be  prejudicial  to  France.’ 

Thi.s  interview  may  be  considered  as  the  first  definite  ap¬ 
proach  ol'  I’russia  to  France,  and  the  beginning  of  that  nego¬ 
tiation  which,  a  few  months  later,  ended  in  an  alliance  between 
the  t\v»>  countries.  Iti  dealing  with  it,  therefore,  the  Duke  de 
Bn>glie  passes  in  review  the  several  courses  open  to  France 
to  follow.  She  might  have  frankly  anticipated  the  demand  of 
the  (pieen,  and  hastened  to  acknowledge  and  confirm  the 
engagements  into  which  she  had  entered  by  the  treaty  of 
173S.  'I'his  would  have  been  chivalrous,  but  also,  it  may  be 
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admitted,  umisnal,  and  was  not  obligatory.  A  second  course 
would  have  been  to  have  waited  until  called  on ;  and  when 
the  queen  invoked  the  aid  of  her  allies,  it  would  not  have 
been  altogether  out  of  jdacc,  before  undertaking  the  expense 
of  a  campaign,  to  stipulate  for  some  compensation.  This  might 
have  taken  the  form  of  ])art  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
or  of  Luxemburg,  which — as  after  events  proved — Maria 
Theresa  would  gladly  have  given  uj),  sooner  than  yield  to  the 
insolent  aggression  of  Frederic,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  have  rounded  off  and  markedly  strengthened  the  French 
border. 

‘Franco,’  lie  says, ‘liaJ  thus  the  choice  between  .an  act  of  almost 
ideal  disinterestedness,  and  a  fairly  honourable,  well-calculated  policy. 
There  was  one  other  line  of  conduct  possible — to  break  all  her  engage¬ 
ments  without  either  provocation  or  jiretext,  and  to  throw  herself 
blindly  it, to  the  chances  of  it  continental  aggression  on  the  very  eve  of 
a  niaiitinie  war;  and  all  for  the  .sake  of  a  Pretender  without  troops, 
such  as  the  Klector  ol‘  liavaria,  and  in  company  of  an  ally  without 
liiith,  such  as  the  invader  of  Silesi.a.  This  laid  the  curious  merit  of 
combining  all  that  was  wrong  with  all  tlait  was  dangercus,  :ind  im¬ 
prudence  with  didoyalty ;  and  it  was  it  which,  iiftcr  mature  reflection, 
the  French  Government  cho.se  to  adopt.’ 

The  consideration  which  determined  tbi.s  course  was  mainly 
tliat  of  the  hostility  which,  since  the  days  of  Fnancis  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  had  been  traditiotial  between  the  Houses  of  France 
and  Austria.  To  all  Frenchmeji  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
]{ichelieu  or  of  Mazariii;  of  Conde,  Titrenne,  and  Villars, 
were  based  on  the  blows  which  they  had  struck  against  the 
Jmperial  hoitse.  From  the  general  to  the  subaltern,  from 
the  ambassador  to  the  lowest  diplomatic  agent,  the  whole 
service  ol’  tlie  Crown  had  been  trained  from  earliest  youth  to 
a  jtolicy  luj^tile  to  Au.stria;  and  would  have  felt  that  their 
king  was  resi.-ting  the  decrees  of  Providemx*  and  insulting  the 
memory  of  his  ancestors,  if  he  negh;cted  this  chance  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  enemy  of  centuries,  lint,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
traditional  jxtlicy  of  France  had,  for  the  time  Ijeing  at  least, 
lost  its  old  meatiing.  When  that  policy  was  initiated,  the 
Lmjjire  of  Charles  V’.  emhraceil  whut  w'as  priuUieally  the 
whole  of  contiiu.'iital  Kunqje,  ex(a;pt  France.  lJut  in  llie 
course  ol  years  it  had  been  disintegrated  :  limi*  after  limit  had 
Ix-en  lopped  i'roin  it  by  long  wars  or  <lyiiastic  change.^.  With 
Spain,  with  Southern  Italy,  with  Holland,  with  Alsace  ami 
Jjorraine  lost  to  it;  with  llaiuiver  linktsl  to  Fugland  ;  with 
an  armed  and  autocratic  J'nissia  ri.sen  in  the  .Ntirlh,  ami  with 
Kussia  coming  each  year  into  more  pntminenl  notice,  and 
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showing  more  distinctly  a  desire  and  intention  to  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  great  ])owers  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  em¬ 
peror  was  but  tbe  shadow  of  what  it  had  been,  and  the  aggres¬ 
sive  force  of  the  Empire  had  ceased  to  be  a  danger ;  with  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa  it  might  be  considered  to  have 
vanished  altogether.  A  true  statesman,  had  such  a  man  been 
at  the  head  of  the  French  ministry,  might  well  have  thought  the 
time  come  to  modify  the  old  ideas,  and  have  considered  whether 
the  danger  to  France  was  not  greater  from  a  young  and  ag¬ 
gressive  Prussia  than  from  an  old  and  conservative  Austria. 
But  Fleury,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  peace — peace  abroad  if  he  could  have  it,  but  in  any  case 
peace  at  home— and  the  martial  ardour  of  the  enthusiastic 
spirits  who  surrounded  the  Court,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
unchaste  sisterhoood  who  surrounded  the  king,  carried  him 
away  on  the  flood  of  military  enterprise.  He  would  fain  have 
resisted  ;  but  resistance  had  become  impossible.  Why  should 
this  old  priest,  it  was  everywhere  asked,  stop  the  course  of 
glory  and  honour  which  opened  to  the  king  and  to  France? 
His  senile  rule,  it  was  said,  had  already  lasted  too  long.  If 
his  old  age  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  events,  means  must  be 
taken  to  make  him  hear.  One  cardinal  had  struck  a  mortal 
blow  at  Austria:  this  other  cardinal  would  revive  her,  if  he 
w'as  permitted.  Let  him  go.  The  king  could  easily  find  a 
successor:  a  mtu  of  action  as  well  as  of  counsel;  at  once  a 
general  and  a  minister. 

One  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  agitators,  that  of 
('harles  Louis  Foinjuct,  C'omtc  de  Belle- Isle.  This  was  the 
grandson  of  Fouquet  the  financier  :  he  was  now  fifty-six  vears 
old ;  but  the  cloud  which  had  darkened  the  fortunes  of  his  family 
:tnd  kept  him  from  the  Court  in  his  youth,  had  sheltered  him 
from  the  bail  effects  of  fashion  and  notoriety,  and  preserved 
him  from  the  stamp  of  uniformity  which  was  impressed  on  the 
great  body  of  the  French  nobles.  Instead  of  stepping  at  once 
into  an  assured  and  recogtiised  position,  he  had  his  way  to 
make  both  in  the  army  and  at  Court,  where,  indeed,  he  was  not 
received  at  all  till  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had  thus 
served  in  the  army  as  a  soldier  rather  than  as  a  volunteer, 
and  had  won  each  grade  by  merit  and  brilliant  conduct  before 
the  enemy.  At  Court  he  obtained  influence  by  the  seductive 
and  caressing  grace  of  his  manner,  which  rendered  him  irre¬ 
sistible  amongst  the  fair  rulers  of  society.  Meanwhile  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  establish  himself  on 
the  firm  base  of  property :  he  had  jiersmuled  the  Kegtmoy 
that  his  sole  patrimony,  the  rocky  island  from  which  he  derived 
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his  title,  was  a  necessary  safeguard  to  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 
and  had  ceded  it  to  the  State  on  advantageous  terms :  he  had 
engaged,  also,  in  certain  army  contracts,  of  a  more  or  less 
doubtful  character,  but  leading  to  very  profitable  results :  and 
thus,  at  the  present  time,  he  was  possessed  of  great  -wealth,  a 
man  of  talent  and  originality,  a  ^Marshal  of  France  and  a 
universal  favourite. 

He  had  been  quick  to  note  the  opportunity  of  bi-eaking 
down  the  power  of  Austria ;  and  for  some  years  before  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.,  had  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  whom,  through  his  wife,  he 
was  distantly  connected.  When,  therefore,  the  time  came, 
Belle-Isle  was  at  once  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  Bavarian 
claims,  and  the  choice  of  the  war  party  in  France.  Fleury 
would  willingly  have  compromised  matters,  and  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  Maria  Theresa  as  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
whilst  he  supported  Chai'les  Albert  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Imperial  crown ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  engaged  both  to 
keep  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  this  was  not  the  view  of  those 
around  him ;  and  Belle-Isle  on  the  one  hand,  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  other,  had  very  different  plans.  AVhether  a 
frank  and  loyal  recognition  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  accordance 
with  the  guarantee,  would  have  altogether  stayed  the  hand  of 
Prussia,  may  be  perhaps  doubtful :  but  it  is  certain  that 
Frederic  calculated  on  the  support  of  either  England  or 
France,  trusting  that  their  impending  hostility  would  compel 
them  to  take  opposite  sides. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  despatches  between  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  ambassadors  at  Vienna  or  Ber¬ 
lin  which  leads  us  to  suppose  that — in  the  beginning,  at  any 
rate — England  would  have  supported  Frederic  in  his  scheme 
of  spoliation,  though  she  Avould  very  probably  not  have 
made  common  cause  with  Austria  and  France  against  him. 
But  Frederic  very  early  understood  that  there  w'as  no  pro¬ 
bability  of  active  o[>j)osition  from  France,  and  he  def)ended  on 
the  hel{)lessness  of  Hanover  as  a  means  of  neutralising  any 
measures  which  England  might  threaten.  When,  however, 
he  saw  that  France  was  anxiotis  for  Charles  Albert  to  be 
elected  emperor,  the  w'ay  -was  open  for  further  Intrigue.  He 
.signified  to  the  cardinal  that  his  vote,  as  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  was  for  hire  ;  and  the  cardinal,  pondering  over  the 
proposal,  noted :  ‘  The  king  retains  it,  and,  as  an  earnest, 
‘  invites  him  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance.’  He  had  said,  ‘  It’s 
‘  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  can  be  settled  without  swords 
*  clashing ;  ’  ‘  Difficult,  1  allow,’  mused  the  cardinal.  ‘  It  is 
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‘  right  for  the  young  people  to  begin  the  dance,’  continued 
Frederic:  ‘Yes,’  wrote  Fleury,  ‘that  is  true;  but  as  the 
‘  ball  is  chiefly  on  their  account,  we  must  take  care  that  when 
‘  they  have  had  enough  of  it,  they  do  not  leave  others  to 
‘  finish,  and  endure  the  reproaches  of  those  who  have  to  pay 
‘  the  piper,’  This  curious  conversation  appears  as  a  sketch 
for  the  instruction  of  M.  de  Valori,  and  took  form  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  letter  of  January  5. 

‘  His  Majesty,’  it  runs,  ‘  very  sincerely  desires,  for  the  sake  of  the 
prince’s  interest,  that  his  enterprise  may  succeed  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
his  reputation,  that  he  should  not  delay  justifying  himself.  Courts 
more  suspicious  than  ours  might  hesitate  to  avow  this  ...  for  the 
sending  an  ambassador  of  such  high  rank  as  Count  Gotter  to  Vienna 
seems  to  indicate  a  double  negotiation.  It  is  publicly  stated  here  that 
Count  Gotter  has  offered  to  the  Grand  Duke  to  enter  into  all  his  views, 
without  exception,  if  he  would  but  agree  to  recognise  the  king’s  rights 
in  Silesia.  But  his  M.njesty  puts  no  faith  in  these  reports ;  he  has 
perfect  confidence  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  gives  a  very  decided 
proof  of  it  in  thus  offering,  at  the  present  time,  to  ally  himself  with 
him,’ 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  project  of  alliance,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  the  two  sovereigns  engaged  themselves  to 
act  in  unison,  in  order  to  place  on  the  Imperial  throne  that 
prince  who  should  be  considered  best  fitted  to  maintain  the 
liberties  of  the  Empire :  follotving  on  which.  His  very  Chris¬ 
tian  Majesty  would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
exercising  his  rights  on  Silesia ;  whilst  on  his  part,  the  king 
would  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  House  of  Bavaria 
satisfying  such  claims  as  it  had  on  the  Austrian  States.  As 
yet,  nothing  was  said  about  armed  support :  it  was  merely  im¬ 
plied.  For  the  present,  the  moral  support  was  enough:  it 
was,  indeed,  a  great  deal ;  for  it  gave  an  air  of  respectability 
to  an  adventure  which  justly  lay  under  the  ban  of  European 
diplomacy. 

The  intrusion  of  France  into  the  domestic  politics  of  Germany 
was  certain  to  be  resented  by  many  of  the  German  States,  and 
still  more  by  England,  which,  already  at  war  with  Spain,  felt 
the  attitude  of  France  in  relation  to  that  power  as  offensive 
and  hostile.  The  sending  a  large  French  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies  had  given  rise  to  speculations  as  to  the  orders  under 
which  it  had  sailed  ;  and  though  it  was  not  yet  known  that,  in 
the  early  days  of  January,  a  casual  encounter  had  taken  place, 
whether  by  ‘  mistake  ’  or  ‘  anticipation.’  it  was  well  enough 
known  that  the  fleet  had  gone  out  to  lend  moral,  and  not  im¬ 
probably  physical,  sui)port  to  the  Spaniards.  The  answer  which 
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England  might  make  to  the  unfriendly  if  not  hostile  demon¬ 
stration  was  ejigerly  looked  for.  What  England  wished  to 
do,  what  seemed  to  English  politicians  as  a  European  interest, 
was  to  form  a  general  coalition  of  Clerman  States  against 
France;  and,  as  the  first  step  towards  this,  to  patch  up  a 
])eace  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  To  induce  the  one  to 
offer  terms  which  the  other  would  accept,  became  the  leading 
idea  of  the  embassies  at  Berlin  and  Vienna:  at  this  latter 
place  especially,  the  English  minister  was  virtually  an  agent 
for  Frederic,  working  to  obtain  the  concessions  which  he 
demanded ;  whilst  at  Berlin  the  king  was  courted  by  both 
France  and  England,  on  account  of  the  very  act  of  aggression 
which  outraged  the  whole  of  Europe.  From  Versailles  he  re¬ 
ceived  hints  of  a  possible  military  assistance  to  finish  his  con¬ 
quest,  which  London  laboured  to  secure  for  him  as  tlie  ju’icc 
of  peace.  It  was  with  this  knowledge  that,  on  January  30,  he 
wrote  to  his  uncle  George  II. : — 

‘  I  am  happy  to  see  that  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  tlie  trust  which  I 
have  placed  in  your  Majesty,  .  .  .  Having  had  no  allies,  I  have  not  I)een 
able  to  open  myself  to  anyone ;  but,  seeing  your  Majesty’s  good  inten¬ 
tions,  I  look  on  you  as  being  already  my  ally,  and  think  that,  for  the 
future,  I  ought  not  to  have  anything  hidden  or  secret  from  you.  .  .  . 
Very  far  from  wishing  to  trouble  the  peace  of  Kuropc,  I  want  nothing 
except  the  recognition  of  my  just  and  incontestable  rights.  ...  I  place 
unbounded  reliance  on  the  friendship  of  your  Majesty’,  tind  on  the 
common  interests  of  Protestant  princes,  which  imperatively  urge  u.s  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  those  who  are  oppressed  for  their  religion.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Government  under  which  the  Silesians  have  groaned  is 
frightful,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  Ciitholics  tow.irds  them  is  iiiex- 
pressible.  If  these  Protc.stants  lose  me,  they  have  no  longer  any 
resource.  If  your  Majesty  wishes  to  secure  for  yourself  an  ally  whoso 
fidelity  and  firmness  are  inviolable,  this  is  the  time  :  our  interests,  our 
religion,  our  blood  is  the  same;  and  it  would  be  lamentab'e  to  see  us 
opposed  to  e.ach  other:  still  more  .so  would  it  be  if  I  should  be  obliged 
tfj  concur  in  tlie  ambitious  designs  of  Prance — which  I  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  unless  I  am  forced  to  it.’ 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  uotwithstaiuliiig  the  very  clo.se 
and  friendly  negotiations  which  Frederic  was  carrying  on 
with  France,  he  would  have  preferred  the  alliance  of  England, 
not  so  much  for  his  own  sake,  as  bec.iusc  the  popular  feeling  of 
Prussia  tvas  in  favour  of  it.  He  thus  wavered  between  the 
two  in  a  perplexing  manner,  Avriting  to  Podewils  such  notes 
as,  ‘  The  course  avc  liave  to  take  is  to  agree  Avitli  France,  and 
‘  arrange  matters  with  her,  for  England  will  never  consent  to 
‘  help  us;  ’  or  again,*  Do  all  you  can  to  keep  France  amused, 

*  till  we  sec  if  we  cannot  gain  our  end  by  means  of  media  lion.’ 
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Mr.  Robinson  was,  in  fiict,  hard  at  work  trying  to  persuade 
the  Court  of  Vienna  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Count  Gotter  to 
lend  two  million  thalers  (300,000/.),  as  a  pledge  for  which  a 
j)art  of  Silesia  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  with  the 
understanding  tliat  neither  money  nor  pledge  was  to  be  re¬ 
turned  ;  in  this  way,  it  was  argued,  the  principle  of  the  Prag¬ 
matic  Sanction  would  be  maintained  ;  a  precedent  for  dividing 
the  heritage  of  Charles  VI.  w'ould  not  be  established. 

Whilst  this  negotiation  was  going  on  at  Vienna,  Frederic 
himself,  at  Berlin,  was  feeling  his  way  with  Valori,  anxious 
to  obtain  some  distinct  promise  from  Fleury.  But  Fleury, 
with  eighty-seven  years  at  his  back,  was  not  disposed 
to  commit  himself  with  undue  haste ;  he  had  sent  a  vague 
project  of  a  defensive  alliance;  Frederic  wanted  something 
more  definite.  Will  the  king,  he  asked,  guar.antee  me  the 
possession  of  Lower  Silesia  and  Breslau  ?  Valori,  unable  to 
say  that  he  would,  suggested  that  he  ought  to  give  the  king 
some  excuse  for  it,  by'  a  statement  of  his  pretensions.  ‘  Oh,’ 
answered  Frederic,  ‘  my  titles  are  good,  very  good.  If  I  have 
‘  not  yet  made  them  clear,  it  is  that,  peiullng  a  reply  from 
‘  Vienna,  I  have  reserved  the  best  arguments  for  the  hast.’  On 
which  Valori  asked  if  those  arguments  were  not  the  thirty 
!i4-poundera  and  the  fifteen  mortars  which  were  ready  to  set 
out.  Frederic  laughed,  and  said  that  in  fact  they  were  verv  i 

persuasive  ones.  At  another  time  he  s.aid,  with  quite  a  burst 
of  confidence,  ‘  Look  here  I  let  us  give  Bohemia  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.  He's  such  a  fine  fellow,  and  so  fond  of  the  House 
‘  of  France.  But  now,  tell  me  honestly  what  you  think  of  the 
‘  intentions  of  your  Government ;  doesn’t  it  know  that  I  am  its 
‘natural  ally  iir  Gernuiny?’  And  .again  when  Valori  had 
conveyed  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  Belle-Isle,  to  have  some 
definite  understanding  with  the  king  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Diet,  to  Avhich  he  w.as  apjjointed  ambassador,  Frederic 
rci)lied,  ‘  Let  him  come  here  by  all  means.  Besides  the 
‘  ple.asure  I  shall  have  in  making  his  acquaintance,  it  will 
‘  be  truly  delicious  to  see  a  French  general  with  a  Prussian 
‘  army  in  the  heart  of  Silesia.’  The  continued  mocking  tone 
and  ambiguous  replies  were  too  much  for  Valori.  who  had  no 
turn  for  humour  or  raillery,  especially  when  he  was  the  object 
of  it.  Irritation  quickened  his  apprehension,  and  he  wrote  to 
Belle-Isle  on  February  7,  transmitting  indeed  the  invitation, 
but  adding: — 

‘  The  King  of  Prussia  is  not  dealing  with  ns  in  a  straightforward 
manner.  My  opinion  i.s  tliat  we  sliould  take  the  other  side,  so  as  not 
to  he  the  dni>e  of  a  prince  who  carries  on  negotiations  everywhere,  and 
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tliinks  he  is  mighty  clever  in  concluding  none.  ...  As  I  am  speaking 
frankly,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  fickleness,  presumption,  and  pride 
are  the  basis  of  this  character.’ 

Even  if  Belle-Isle  or  Fleury  was  convinced,  it  was  too  late  for 
any  such  chan<;e  of  policy  ;  and  on  February  22,  Valori  was 
instructed  to  give  the  King  of  Prussia  all  that  he  asked  for ;  a 
promise  to  support  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  a  guarantee  of 
Lower  Silesia,  taking  in  exchange  the  already  ottered  renun¬ 
ciation  of  his  claims  on  Juliers  and  Berg.  He  was,  however, 
specially  ordered  not  to  leave  any  written  evidence  in  the 
hands  of  a  jwince  who  might,  without  uncharitableness,  be 
supposed  capable  of  making  a  bad  use  of  it.  The  negotiations 
between  France  and  Prussia  were  in  this  advanced  state  when 
Austria  positively  and  disdainfully  refused  the  terms  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Gotter  and  supported  by  liobinson. 
The  Grand  Duke  had  indeed  inclined  towards  accepting  them  ; 
but  the  queen  would  hear  of  nothing  but  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Prussian  troops  from  Silesia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  she  was  willing  to  forget,  if  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  ask  her  jtardon  ;  and  Bartenstein — who  had  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  and  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
French  alliance — whom  Robinson  described  as  ‘  French  mad  ’ 
— laid  it  down  as  a  first  principle  that  the  ‘  attempt  to  rectify 
‘  the  king  without  ruffling  him  was  as  much  lost  trouble  as 
*  washing  a  !Moor  Avhite.’ 

Undoubtedly,  at  this  time,  the  (^uccn  of  Hungary  and  a 
powerful  section  of  her  iniinstcrs  still  entertained  a  firm  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  support  of  France.  The  undecided  manner  of 
Fleury  was  thus  <lf)ubly  fatal;  had  he  spoken  out  at  once,  and 
pledged  himself  an<l  France  to  luainlaiu  the  Pragmatic  Sanc¬ 
tion,  it  is,  at  least,  possibh;  that  Frederic  might  not  have 
acted  the  jiart  he  did  ;  »)r  had  he  opeidy  declared  hl<  intention 
of  uidiolding  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  queen  woidd  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  buying  off  Frederic.  As  it  was,  Prussia 
and  Austria  were  both  encouraged  ;  an<l  the  war  which  might 
never  have  occurred,  or  have  been  litnifed  to  the  invasion  of 
Silesia,  was  spread  ovetr  all  Europe,  and  Indeed  over  all  the 
kinnvn  w<jrld.  When  too  late,  the  letters  from  France 
gradually  undeceiv<;d  the  Gabiint  of  .Maria  Thcnvsa.  ‘The 
‘  king,’  Fleury  wrote.’  ‘  is  laithful  1<»  his  )»roinises  ;  but  how 
‘  can  he  sacrifice  the  rights  of  another?’  'fhe  <|uecn  claimcil 
the  siijiport  *jf  France  as  a  right,  a  thing  which  she  and  her 
husband  had  bought  and  paid  for  b\  tiu;  c.es'^iou  of  l^orrainc. 
‘  It  is  easy  to  bc-licve,’ replital  the  (!ai-<liiial,  ‘  that  your  <lear 
‘  liusband  fell  some  rcirri  l  at  parting  with  tlx;  heritage  ol'  bis 
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‘  fathers ;  but  in  any  case,  he  is  amply  recompensed  for  it  by 
‘  the  happiness  of  possessing  your  Majesty.’ 

By  the  time  this  was  written,  the  war  in  Silesia  had  fairly 
begun,  and  the  position  of  the  Prussian  army  was  critical.  In 
front,  the  Austrians  were  advancing  in  force ;  in  rear,  the 
peasantry  had  formed  armed  bands  which  threatened  the  com¬ 
munications,  and  cut  the  throats  of  all  stragglers ;  whilst  on 
the  flanks,  the  attitude  of  Saxony  or  of  Poland  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  might  any  day  become  dangerous,  ‘  Pandora’s  box 
‘  is  opened,’  said  Podewils  ;  ‘  all  the  ills  of  life  are  coming  out 
‘  of  it  at  once.’ 

Frederic  manfully  bore  up  against  the  difficulties  which 
crowded  on  him  ;  but  they  acted  as  a  sensible  stimulus  to  the 
negotiations  with  France.  ‘  The  king,’  he  said  to  Valori  <in 
March  11,  ‘can  count  on  having  in  me  a  grateful  ally.  .  .  . 

‘  As  soon  as  I  understand  his  intentions  in  favour  of  the  Elec- 
‘  tor  of  Bavaria,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  on  the  map  with 
‘  a  pencil  what  he  is  to  have.  I  will  almost  answer  with  my 
‘  head  that  he  shall  have  it.’  But  at  the  same  time  he  insisted 
on  the  alliance  being  kept  secret.  Yalori  agreed,  and  ofl'ered 
to  quit  the  camp  with  the  sullen  air  of  a  man  discontented  v,  ith 
his  want  of  success.  ‘  Do  so,’  cried  F redcric,  delighted :  ‘  vk) 

‘  so,  and  take  care  that  Brackcl  (the  Kussian  minister)  knows 
‘  of  it.’ 

For  the  fact  was  that  though  the  French  alliance  brought 
with  it  an  immense  accession  of  material  and  political  strength, 
it  was,  in  some  respects,  a  source  of  moral  weakness.  It 
might  suit  the  governments  of  tb.c  dift’erent  German  States,  at 
enmity  with  each  other,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the 
government  of  France;  but  by  the  great  German  people, 
Prussians,  or  Bavarians,  or  Austrians,  the  French  were  utterly 
detested.  Wherever  the  German  tongue  was  spoken  the 
sanguinary  excesses  in  tlie  Palatinate  were  held  in  bitter 
memory  ;  and  everyone  who  hail  been  to  Paris  had  some  talc 
to  tell  of  insult  and  contumely.  The  two  causes  worked 
towards  the  same  result ;  and  the  one  sentiment  held  In 
common  by  all  Germans,  of  whatever  State  they  were,  was 
Intense  hatred  of  the  French.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  w'as, 
individually,  quite  above  these  vulgar  feelings,  and  hal  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  loves  ami  his  hates,  under  the  perfect 
control  of  political  expedience,  was  nevertheless  well  aware  of 
the  widc-s|)read  existence  of  this  antipathy,  and  specially 
warned  Valori  that,  in  the  miiuls  of  several  of  the  Gorman 
princes,  the  support  of  France  would  do  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
more  harm  than  good. 
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Having  started  a  candidate,  however,  France  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  should  win ;  and  pending  the  meeting  of  the 
Diet,  the  Comte  de  Belle-Isle  was  instructed  to  push  the 
canvass  in  all  possible  quarters.  He  entered  on  this  office  in 
the  middle  of  March,  and  addressed  himself,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  thiee  electoral  bishops  of  Treves,  Cologne,  and 
Maycnce.  These  had  each  their  own  opposing  interests  ;  but 
by  intrigue,  judicious  flattery,  and  unscrupulous  bribery,  they 
were  brought  to  make  common  cause  against  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  beginning  was  of  good  omen,  and  Belle-Isle 
j)asscd  on  to  Dresden. 

Frederic  Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland,  was  the  one  legitimate  son  of  Frederic  Augustus  I., 
commonly  distinguished  as  the  Sti’ong,  whom  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  haj)pily  describes  as  ‘  Lutheran  by  birth.  Catholic  by 
‘  ambition,  and  Mussulman  by  morals ;  beginning  life  as  a 
‘  hero  of  romance,  and  ending  it  as  a  pasha  in  his  ser.aglio.’ 
Neither  in  his  virtues  nor  his  vices  did  his  son  rescinhlc  him: 
a  weak,  amiable  prince,  and  a  constant,  perhaps  rather  a 
submissive  husband,  his  principal  care  was  to  ensure  his  peace 
in  this  world  and  his  salvation  in  the  next ;  and,  to  do  this 
with  as  little  troulde  as  j)ossible,  he  had  handed  over  the  care 
of  his  kingdom  to  Count  Briihl,  a  German  Protestant,  and  the 
care  of  his  soul  to  Fatlier  Guarini,  an  Italian  Cbxtholic.  His 
Avife,  Maria  Josepha,  elder  sister  of  the  Electress  of  Bavaria, 
was  first  cousin  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  might  very  well  be 
con.'idered  to  have,  genealogically,  a  better  title  to  the  inherit¬ 
ance.  He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  assert  this  claim  ;  but 
indolence,  and  possibly  some  unusual  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
an  oath,  had  restrained  him.  What  he  Avould  not  do  for  liim- 
self  he  was  not  likely  to  do  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  his 
wife’s  younger  sister ;  and  his  minister,  Briihl,  was  horrified 
at  the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  the  King  of  Prussia; 
Avhilst  his  confessor,  Guarini,  was  equally  averse  to  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  true  religion  by  this  aggressive  Protestant. 

All  the  influences  which  bore  on  Augustus  were  thus  in 
favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  as  opposed  to  the  ambition  of 
Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  France;  with,  imh^cd,  one  notable  ex¬ 
ception,  which  jtroved  sufficient  to  turn  his  unstable  character. 
This  Avas  the  persuasion  of  his  illegitimate  brother  Maurice, 
Count  de  Saxe,  Avhorn  Mr.  (birlyle  delighted  to  present  to  his 
readers  as  the  eldest  of  the  '{.'>•1  Boyal  Bastards  ;  a  Saxon  by 
birth,  but  French  by  habit  and  profession,  and  a  general  in  the 
French  army  ;  a  man  of  superb  jthysicjue  and  splendid  intellect ; 
and  even  when  shattered  in  health  by  long-continued  excesses. 
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still  the  rival,  if  not  the  superior,  in  military  fame  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  himself.  Count  de  Saxe  had  no  particular  disposition 
in  favour  of  Frederic;  but  his  interest  was  essentially  French, 
and  his  influence  with  his  brother  was  thrown  altogether  into 
the  scale  in  support  of  Belle-Isle’s  mission.  Just  as  Belle- 
Isle  arrived  at  Dresden,  came  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Mollwitz.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  succeeds  like  success,  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  already  urged  by  his  brother  ^Maurice,  was 
not  disinclined  to  join  the  alliance,  to  give  his  vote  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  to  help  in  the  spoliation  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Queen  of  Hungary.  He  was,  however,  too  sluggish  to- 
move  easily  or  quickly ;  and  whilst  he  was  making  up  his 
mind,  Belle-Isle  went  on  to  Breslau  to  arrange  matters  in  a 
personal  interview  with  Valorl,  who  had,  from  the  first,  been, 
suspicious  of  Frederick’s  honesty,  and  now  found  his  aims 
considerably  extended  by  the  victory  at  Mollwitz.  He  insisted 
on  additional  guarantees,  and  reasserted  his  claims  on  the 
succession  of  Juliers  and  Berg,  which  he  had  .already  waived 
in  favour  of  F ranee. 

Valori’s  suspicions  were  not  uncalled  for.  Two  days  after 
the  battle  the  king  had  written  to  Podewils  saying  that, 
through  the  ambassador  in  London,  he  had  accepted  the  pro- 
])osition  of  the  King  of  England  as  to  the  form  of  agreement 
with  Austria.  ‘  Perhaps  the  signal  victory  gained  the  day 
‘  before  yesterday  Avill  give  weight  to  this  negotiation.  As 
‘  regards  that  with  France,  let  it  lag— only,  not  as  if  you 
‘  meant  it ;  and  cajole  Valori  more  than  ever.'  *  And  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  ‘  You  know  my  intentions,  and  how  important  it  is  to 
‘  protract  the  business,  and  to  keep  France  skilfully  in  j)lay 
‘  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ilyndford.  Meanwhile,  continue 
‘  to  negotiate  secretly  with  England  and  Kussia,  so  that  we 
‘  may  be  able,  .according  to  circumstances,  to  take  the  side 
‘  which  suits  us  best.’  Ten  days  later,  April  23,  he  wrote:--- 

‘You  will  compliment  M.  de  lielle-Isle,  in  my  name,  on  his  safe 
journey,  ami  speak  of  the  great  desire  1  have  to  see  him  ;  but  you 
must  detiiin  liim  at  lireslau  lor  tAvo  or  three  days  longer.  You  may 
s;iy  that  the  roads  are  not  sale,  and  that  he  must  have  an  escort,  Avhicli 
1  Avill  no  doubt  provide.  Only  you  must  be  cautious  that  he  does  not 
susjtect  anything.  When  he  comes  on  here,  do  you  come  too;  you 
Avili  cajole  him  admirably.’ 

And  the  next  day  he  added : — 

‘  From  the  Avay  in  which  you  tell  me  the  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle  has 
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.icted  at  Cologne,  at  Mayence,  and  at  Troves,  I  conclude  that  he  is 
imperious  and  absolute  in  his  opinions.  He  will  want  to  settle  matters 
at  once ;  whilst  I,  for  my  part,  want  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  English 
charlatan  before  I  decide.  So,  in  any  case,  by  flattering  the  Belle-Isle 
to  the  uttermost,  and  displaying  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  conclude 
the  treaty,  we  must  manage  to  defer  doing  it  until  we  have  seen  how 
things  go  with  the  English.’ 

It  was  not  till  the  26th  that  Belle-Isle  was  allowed  to  come 
on  to  the  camp,  still  near  Mollwitz ;  and  even  then,  although 
he  travelled  with  a  gallant  escort,  and  was  received  tvith 
military  honours  by  the  king  himself,  great  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  his  speaking  about  the  treaty.  Frederic  took  his 
guest  through  the  camp,  passed  the  army  in  review  before 
him,  explained  everything,  talked  incessantly,  but  would  not 
let  Belle-Isle  slip  in  a  word.  Not  till  the  evening  did  he  get 
an  opportunity,  when  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  signing 
the  treaty  without  delay'.  Frederic  listened  complacently  ; 
thanked  him ;  assured  him  that  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to 
ally  himself  with  the  king ;  that  he  Avas  deeply  sensible  of  the 
friendship  which  his  Majesty  had  shown  him  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  turning  its  back  ;  that  never,  no,  never  in  all 
his  life,  Avould  he  forget  it,  and  saul  that,  as  it  Avas  getting  late, 
he  AA’ould  say  nothing  more  just  then,  but  the  next  day,  after 
dinner,  Avould  open  his  heart  to  him.  This  Avas  a  further 
delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  opening  of  his  heart,  Avhen 
it  came,  Avas  the  enumeration  of  a  list  of  grievances,  Avhlch 
amounted  to  a  complaint  that  France  had  promised  much  both 
for  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  but  had  done  nothing.  To  Avhich 
Belle-Isle  replied  that  this  related  to  the  negotiation,  but  had 
no  further  value  after  he  had  given  his  Avord  to  Valori;  that 
the  Avord  of  a  great  prince  ought  to  be  as  inviolable  as  a 
signed  treaty ;  that  the  (^ueen  of  Hungary  would  prefer 
ceding  all  Bohemia  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  yielding  one 
village  to  him;  and  much  more  to  the  same  i)urport;  on 
which  Frederic  moderated  his  tone,  and  said  that  of  course 
the  agreement  Avas  to  hold,  but  the  treaty  must  not  be  signed 
yet,  as  the  knowledge;  of  it  Avould  raise  a  terrible  storm  on  the 
jjart  of  England  and  Russia.  A  few  days  later,  Avhen  Lord 
Ilyndford,  the  new  English  amhas.sador,  had  arrived,  Fr(;dcric 
convinced  himself  that  England  would  by  no  m(;ans  guarantee 
AA'hat  France  had  agreed  to,  the  whole  of  LoAver  Silesia. 
Ilyndford  proposed,  as  a  com[)romise,  one  or  two  duchies. 
Instead  of  the  four  Avhich  Frederic  demanded;  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  nothing  more  Avas  to  be  got  out  of  the  Engli.sh 
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brought  him  to  conclude  matters  with  the  French,  and  the 
treaty  was  finally  signed  on  June  5. 

In  preparing,  as  in  signing  the  treaty,  the  most  absolute 
secrecy  was  observ(‘d  ;  Podewils  wi-iting  it  with  his  own  hand, 
so  that  not  even  the  clerks  in  his  office — one  of  whom  was 
in  Hyndford’s  pay — knew  anything  about  it.  By  accident 
rather  than  design,  the  secrecy  has  been  partially  preserved 
ever  since  ;  and  though  the  substance  of  it  has  been  published 
often  enough,*  the  full  text  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time, 
and  permits  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  iniquitous  compact 
by  which  France  solemnly  engaged  herself  ‘  to  guarantee,  with 
‘  all  her  force  and  against  all  comers,  the  whole  of  Lower 
‘  Silesia  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  ’  and 
also  ‘  to  put  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  a  condition  to  act 
‘  vigorously,  by  furnishing  him  with  all  the  necessary  means, 
‘  and  sending  as  many  troops  to  his  assistance  as  shall  be 
‘  requisite.’  Al)out  all  this  there  was,  in  reality,  no  doubt 
before,  though  the  course  of  after  events  rendered  it  politic  for 
those  w’ho  rated  Frederic  as  a  hero  to  assume  that  the  treaty 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  not  a  treaty  at  all,  but  only  a  vague 
agreement,  ‘  a  kind  of  provisional  off-and-on  treaty,’  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  ‘which  is  thought  to  have  had  many  its  in  it;’  ‘a 
‘  very  fast  and  loose  treaty,  to  all  appearance  ;  ’  ‘  never  was  a 
‘  more  contingent  treaty  ;  ’  all  which  rests  on  no  stouter 
support  than  a  perverted  imagination.  ‘  Both  parties,’  he 
adds,  ‘  have  their  hands  loose,  and  make  use  of  their  liberty  for 
‘  months  to  come;  nay,  in  some  sort,  all  along,  feeling  how 
‘  contingent  it  was,’  which  is  true,  indeed,  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  but  certainly  not  of  both  parties.  For  in  sober  truth 
the  treaty  was  as  sound  and  solid  as  treaty  could  bo,  and  was 
fairly  acted  on  by  France,  though  not  without  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  Flenry,  who  wrote  to  Belle-Isle  on  June  17,  speak¬ 
ing,  indeed,  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  most  favourable 
terms,  though  lamenting  that  he  was  neither  rich  nor  powerful, 
and  expressing  his  uneasiness  at  entering  on  tiie  war  with  no 
allies  except  some  necessitous  princes ;  and  giving  on  : — 

‘  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  is  not  in  this  category,  disquiets  me  more 
than  any  other.  His  mind  is  altogether  ill-regulated ;  he  listens  to  no 
advice,  and  resolves  rashly,  without  having  taken  the  measures  ueces- 
siiry  to  ensure  success,  tlood  faitli  and  sincerity  me  not  his  Sivourite 
virtues:  he  is  lalse  in  eveiything,  even  in  his  cares.sos.  1  eveu  doubt 


•  Amongst  others,  in  Flass;m,  ‘  llistoire  de  la  Hiplomatie fnincaise,’ 
v.  1 12  ;  and  in  Uanke,  ‘  Noun  lUiclter  preussischer  tleschichte,’  ii.  274. 
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•whether  he  is  sure  in  his  alliances,  for  he  has  no  other  principle  than 
his  own  selfish  interest.  He  wishes  to  govern  and  to  ariange  everything 
without  reference  to  us.  He  is  hated  by  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
portrait  may  perhaps  appear  to  you  somewhat  exaggerated ;  and  as  you 
have  seen  him  more  nearly  than  I,  I  leave  you  to  judge  of  it.  But  I 
cannot  help  fearing  that  if  anyone  should  make  him  an  advantageous 
offer — if  the  Court  of  Vienna,  or  rather  of  England,  should  think  it 
essential  to  detach  him  from  us,  he  would  not  be  scrupulous  about 
devising  a  pretext  for  separating  himself  Iroin  our  alliance.  I  open 
my  heart  to  you.  I  pray  you  burn  my  letter.’ 

After-events  showed  that  Fleury  had  formed  a  very  mis¬ 
taken  estimate  of  Frederic’s  want  of  judgment  and  fore¬ 
thought,  but  for  the  rest  his  suspicions  were  thoroughly  well 
grounded.  The  moral  rule  which  the  King  of  Prussia  laid 
down  for  his  own  guidance  was  curtly  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Podewils  of  May  12: — ‘  If  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  being 
‘  honest  men,  ■we  shall  be  so;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  cheat,  let 
‘  us  be  rogues  ;  ’  and,  true  to  the  j)rinciple  so  enunciated,  he 
had  taken  even  excessive  precautions  to  ensure  the  secresy  of 
his  treaty  with  France,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better  able 
to  continue  the  negotiations  with  England.  The  secret  was, 
however,  not  so  well  kept  but  that  the  English  Government 
had  pretty  accurate  information  concerning  it.  So  early  as 
March  16  Lord  Harrington  wrote  to  !Mr.  Kobinson  that  the 
king  had  intelligence,  which  might  absolutely'  be  depended  on, 
that  France  Avas  on  the  point  of  throwing  off  the  mask,  of 
acting  openly  against  the  Queen  of  Hungary’,  and  of  support¬ 
ing  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  with  .30,000  men  ;  and  .also  that 
she  had  a  treaty  on  foot,  and  very  far  advanced,  Avith  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  terms  of  Avhich  are  correctly  stated. 

The  knoAA'ledge  of  this  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  English  efforts, 
and  Kobinson  Avas  instructed  to  impress  on  the  Court  of 
Vienna  ‘the  absolute  necessity  AA-hich  his  M.ajesty  apprehends 
‘  there  is  for  their  endeavouring  to  make  it  up,  if  possible,  and 
without  the  least  loss  of  time,  Avith  the  King  of  Prussia,’  and, 
for  that  purpose,  even  to  cede  to  him  the  Avhole  of  LoAver 
Silesia.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  Avas,  however,  firm  in  her 
determination  to  yield  nothing.  She  refused  all  terms,  and 
Lord  Harrington,  enforcing  the  necessity  of  the  position,  Avrote 
again  on  June  21  :  ‘If  your  Court  continue  under  their  in- 
‘  fatuation,  you  must  let  them  feel  that  his  Majesty’  thinks  it 
‘  a  very  ill  return  to  the  many  essential  and  expensive  proofs 
‘  he  has  given  of  his  disposition  to  assist  and  support  the 
‘  House  of  Austria.’  Kobinson  accordingly  put  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Grand  Duke  in  very  strong  language,  and,  as  cn- 
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forcing  his  arguments,  told  him  ‘  that  England  would,  by  its 
‘  situation,  be  the  last  to  suffer  in  the  ruin  which  I  saw  his 
‘  Court  was  bringing  upon  its  own  head  and  that  of  all  Europe.’ 

‘  Yes,’  he  answered,  ‘  that  cursed  ditch  which  separates  you 
‘  from  the  Continent.  Would  to  God  you  were  upon  the  latter ; 

‘  then  you  would  feel  like  us.’  *  After  some  days,  however, 
the  queen  consented  to  a  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  paying  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  2,000,000  thalers,  in  consideration  of  his 
evacuating  the  Austrian  territory  ;  and,  in  exchange  for  his 
claims  on  Silesia,  ceding  to  him  an  equivalent  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gelderland.  Robinson  was  deputed 
to  carry  the  pro])osals  to  the  Prussian  camp,  and,  in  concert 
with  Lord  Hyndford,  to  lay  them  before  Frederic.  Hyndford 
broached  the  subject  beforehand,  and  Frederic  slyly  com¬ 
municated  his  news  to  Valori.  ‘  This,’  he  said,  ‘  is  a  trap  to 
‘  embroil  me  with  you  ;  but  to  give  the  king  time,  I  will  ask 
‘  to  consider  it,  and  Avill  make  such  extravagant  propositions 
‘  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  accept  them.’  Then,  chuckling 
over  the  idea  of  duping  the  English,  he  added,  ‘  Is  it  rny  fault 
‘  if  they  are  fools  ?  ’ 

Tlie  reception  of  Robinson  took  place  in  the  camp  at 
Strehlen  on  August  7.  Tlie  story  has  often  been  told,  and 
in  fullest  detail,  though  with  much  offensive  colouring,  by 
]\Ir.  Carlyle,  who  is  indignant  and  scurrilous,  because  the  two 
English  ambassadors — one  a  ‘  ponderous  Scotch  lord  of  an 
‘  edacious  gloomy  countenance  ’ — ventured  to  dispute,  even 
diplomatically,  the  right  of  the  revered  Frederic  to  rob  his 
neighbour.  The  king,  with  every  appearance  of  scorn,  with 
‘  theatrical  gesticulations,’  and  marks  of  great  anger,  refused 
all  that  Robinson  had  to  offer — refused  tlie  money,  i-efused 
Gelderland,  and  finally,  as  though  unable  to  control  his  rage, 
‘  retired  precipitately  behind  the  curtain  of  the  interior  corner 
‘  of  his  tent.’  Afterwards,  as  if  recovering  himself,  he  sent 
to  ask  the  two  ambassadors  to  dinner.  They  accordingly'^ 
dined  with  him  that  day  and  the  next,  and  having  firmly  de¬ 
clined  a  ])ressing  invitation  to  stay  in  the  camp  for  two  or 
three  days  ‘  to  assist  at  some  kind  of  military  exercise,’  they 
were  told  by  Podcwils,  ‘  with  great  expressions  of  politeness,’ 
that  Mr.  Robinson  might  consider  the  second  dinner  as  ‘  an 
‘  audience  of  leave.’  ‘  But,’  says  Robinson,  ‘  what  was  most 
‘  remarkable,  when  I  let  drop  in  this  last  conversation,  as  if 

*  Robinson  to  Harrington,  June  27,  1741.  By  some  mistake,  the 
Duke  de  Broglie  has  attributed  tliis  remark  of  the  Grand  Duke  to 
Maria  Theresa. 
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‘  France  would  certainly  abandon,  for  its  own  views,  the  King 
‘  of  Prussia,  M.  Podewils  said,  “  Non,  non,  la  France  ne  nous 
•  ]dantcra  pas,  jiarce  que  nous  ne  I’avons  pas  plautee.”  ’  * 

Meantime  the  French,  some  40,000  strong,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  were  marching  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Bava¬ 
rian  army.  They  professed  to  come  solely  as  allies,  to  save 
Bavaria  from  being  crushed ;  but  Maria  Theresa  and  her 
ministers  were  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  offensive 
and  defensive  nature  of  the  alliance :  almost  at  the  same  time, 
they  received  news  of  the  failure  of  Robinson’s  negotiation,  of 
the  occupation  of  Breslau,  which  had  immediately  followed, 
and  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Franco-Bavarian  army.  An¬ 
other  French  army,  under  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois,  threat¬ 
ening  Hanover,  extorted  from  the  Elector  an  engagement  to 
remain  neutral  and  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  election  of 
Charles  Albert ;  and  though  Robinson  assured  the  queen  that 
this  did  not  aflect  the  English  policy,  she  was  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  in  her  own  mind  between  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Russia,  too,  was  powerless  by  reason 
of  the  active  hostility  of  Sweden  in  tlie  north  ;  and  Marla 
Theresa,  without  an  army,  without  allies,  with  enemies  on  all 
sides,  resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  her  counsellors,  to 
apjieal  to  the  Hungarians. 

This  was  contrary  to  the  policy  which  had  bcccme  tradi¬ 
tional  with  the  House  of  Austria  :  the  Hungarians  were  always 
in  a  state  of  discontent  and  generally  of  revolt:  if  they  got 
arms,  it  was  said,  no  one  could  say  what  use  they  might  make 
of  them.  It  may  have  been  the  extremity  of  her  danger,  it 
may  have  been  an  insjjiration  of  genius  that  taught  Maria 
Theresa  that  the  discontent  was  the  ofl'spring  of  distrust:  tliat 
a  nation  of  warriors  was  aggrieved  at  being  precluded  from 
the  joys  and  the  glories  of  war.  Her  appeal  to  llie  Hun¬ 
garian  J>iet  roused  llie  hearts  of  her  hearers,  banished  discon¬ 
tent,  and  called  ] 00,000  men  to  arms;  and  seeking  of  their 
own  free-will  what  tliey  liad  before  ndiised,  they  l)«*gged  that 
the  husband  of  their  queen  might  l>e  proelaiiin  d  ntgeiiL  of  llie 

•  Jtohiriiion  to  Jlarrin^mfi,  Aii;.qisl  I),  1711. —  Kainiii-r  and  (lailyln 
f wlio  liU'J  eorjsullf.ij  t)j<;  <jni.'iiiul  d<'S]>al<;li ^  l>odi  iJiis  t'lniniis 

leiuark  el  J''o'iewjls  to  lli<  firot  day,  JiniiD’diately  alicr  ihi:  willidraw:il 
of  the  king.  'J’h<-  l>uk<;  do  liroglii;,  following  l{aiini<-r,  has  made  llin 
tsaiii'-  iJiisUiki- ;  hut,  quoting  ujigaii-nlly  fioni  ni<  in<jry,  In-  has  gravely 
the  nieanitjg,  and  has  givim  it:  ‘.Non,  la  Kranee  ne  nous 
‘  plunU-ia  jrtis  la,  a  nioins  eej>endan!,  ajonla  l-il,  agres  qiielques  instants 
‘  d ’hesitation,  que  nous  ne  la  jiluiitions  la  noiis-nienies.’ 
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kingdom.  He  accordingly  took  the  oaths  to  the  States 
assembled ;  after  which,  the  queen,  having  the  infant  prince 
brought  into  the  hall,  took  him  in  her  own  arms,  and  in  dumb 
show  presented  him  to  her  loyal  Hungarians.  A  wild  cry  of 
rapturous  enthusiasm  rang  through  the  hall ;  and  every  sword 
flashed  from  its  sheath,  amid  shouts  of  ‘  Vitam  et  sanguinem 
‘  consecramus  !  ’  ‘  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro,  ^laria  Theresa  ! ' 
The  words  are  traditional,  but  they  are  as  natural  and  pro¬ 
bable  as  they  are  noble ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accept¬ 
ing  them  as  historical,  though  Mr.  Carlyle  does  attempt  to 
discredit  the  whole  story,  because  there  has  beeu  some  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  two  assemblies,  and  because  •  the  baby 
‘  weighed  sixteen  pounds  avoirdupois  when  born.”  What  has 
such  rubbish  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  But  the  armed  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  a  great  fact,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  queen  found 
herself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  composed  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  in  Europe,  ill-disciplined  indeed,  but.  even  so.  comparing 
not  unfavourably  with  any  but  the  carefully  drilled  troops  of 
F rcderic  himself. 

During  this  time,  the  flood  which  had  threatened  to  over¬ 
whelm  her.  which  had  borne  the  allies  on  towards  Vienna, 
had  sensibly  abated.  They  had  not  grasped  the  fortune  that 
was  offered  to  them,  and  the  opportunity  was  now  past.  The 
fact  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
nominally  the  coinmander-in-chief,  had  neither  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  nor  military  capacity,  and  he  delegated  his  authority  to 
Marshal  Torring,  whom  the  French  i  tlicers  were  unwilling  to 
obey.  Nominally,  they  were  under  the  immediate  command 
of  llelle-lsle ;  but  Belle-Isle  was  absent  on  his  diplomatic 
business,  and  his  men  were  left  without  any  real  head,  dea- 
U>usies  between  the  Bavarians  and  the  French,  and  even 
amongst  the  French  themselves,  deprived  the  army  for  the 
time  of  all  power  for  active  operations.  It  thus  lay  at  Lintz 
through  the  whole  of  September  ;  and  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  tfetober,  it  began  its  march,  it  did  not  move  onwarvls  to 
Vienna,  but  towanls  the  left,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Boliemia. 

Frederic  was,  not  unnaturally,  much  annoyed  at  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  tlie  allicil  interests,  and  at  the  military  incapacity  which 
had  s»>  utterly  thrown  away  the  opportunity  of  striking  a 
deadly  bh>w’  at  the  common  enemy.  I'he  capture  of  Vienna 
would,  he  may  have  snp(K>sed,  have  virtually  ended  the  war. 
or  at  any  rate  have  definitely  given  Silesia  to  him.  lie  had 
never  publielv  aekiu)wledged  the  treaty  with  France,  reserv¬ 
ing  to  himself  the  chance  of  *  planting  ’  his  ally  ;  and  the 
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disgust  which  he  now  felt  may  have  rendered  him  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  overtures  of  Austria.  He  had,  or  professed  to 
have,  a  bitter  dislike  to  Robinson,  of  whom  in  his  ‘  Mcmoires  ’ 
he  speaks  as  ‘  une  espece  de  fou,’  ‘  un  fanatique ;  ’  but  he  was 
ready  to  listen  to  the  offers  of  Lord  Hyndford.  It  was  thus 
that  arose  that  extraordinary,  and — as  far  as  Frederic  was 
concerned — that  most  discreditable  negotiation,  which  finally 
took  form,  on  October  9,  at  Klein- Schnellendorf,  in  a  verbal 
agreement  between  the  king  in  person,  accom[)anied  by  his 
agent,  Colonel  Goltz,  and  the  Austrian  Marshal  Neipperg, 
Avith  whom  was  General  Lentulus,  Lord  Hyndford  being  also 
present.  According  to  this  agreement,  the  king  Avas  to  take 
Neisse  after  a  pretended  but  innocuous  siege  of  fourteen  days, 
and  Avas  then  to  go  peaceably  into  Avintcr  quarters  in  Uj)per 
Silesia,  undertaking,  however,  not  to  leA’y  contributions. 
Neipperg,  on  the  other  hand,  A\'as  to  be  free  to  march  Avith 
his  army  towards  Moravia,  and  thence  in  any  direction  he 
chose.  The  Avholc  Avas  to  be  kept  as  an  inviolable  secret,  to 
Avhich,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Neipperg, 
Lentulus,  and  Hyndford  gave  their  Avords  of  honour.  This 
is  the  bare  outline  of  Avliat  aj)pears  in  the  official  protocol 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Hyndford,  the  result  of  much  conversation 
and  argument. 

‘  The  king,’  Avrote  Hyndford  to  Lord  Harrington,  ‘stayed  above  tAvo 
hours,  and  all  the  Avhile  talked  with  the  greatest  concern  for  the  queen 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  gave  Marshal  Neipperg  his  advice  Avith 
reg.ard  to  the  operations  against  his  allies,  and  recoiiunended  to  hint 
particularly  to  make  Prince  Lobkowitz  join  him  with  all  his  force,  to 
strike  a  stroke  before  the  allies  should  join ;  if  he  Avere  successful  he 
insinuated  little  less  than  that  he  Avould  t;ike  part  with  the  (juecn ;  but 
if  she  was  still  unlucky  he  must  look  to  himself.’ 

The  loAV  cunning  by  Avhlcli  Frederic  hoodwinked,  or,  as 
he  Avould  have  said,  cajoled  Valori,  and  the  utter  Avant  of 
faith  towards  his  allie.s,  have,  from  the  very  first  noising 
abroad  of  this  convention,  been  held  up  to  the  opprobrium  of 
all  honourable  men.  Kven  Frederic  himself,  Avhom  avc  are 
far  from  including  in  that  category,  cannot  excu.se  his  conduct; 
and  in  his  endeavours  to  do  so,  has  really  shown  it  in — if 
possible — a  still  Avorse  light.  What  he  has  said  amounts  to 
this :  that  though,  indeed,  he  had  causes  of  complaint  against 
France,  they  Avere  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  break  Avith 
her.  He  had  tlierefore  no  such  design,  Avlulst  making  tliis 
convention  ;  he  kjieAV  that  the  (^ueen  of  Hungary  only  entered 
on  it  in  order  to  soav  mistrust  and  dissemsion  between  the  allies ; 
and  that  therefore  he  had  insisted  on  the  most  pntfound  secrecy, 
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feeling  sure  that  it  would  not  be  kept,  and  that  the  agreement 
would  thus  be  annulled.  All  which  he  exactly  contradicts 
three  pages  further  on,  where  he  says  that  he  agreed  to  a 
truce  in  order  to  prevent  Austria  from  being  crushed  by 
France,  and  Germany  being  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
virtually  French  provinces.  And  in  still  a  third  story  he  says 
that  he  had  discovered  that  Fleury  was  carrying  on  secret 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  France,  and  had  offered  to  sacrifice 
the  allies  on  condition  of  being  put  in  possession  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  part  of  Brabant.*  The  three  excuses  or  explanations 
so  offered  are  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  are,  one  and  all, 
absolutely  false.  Frederic  agreed  to  the  truce,  meaning  it  to 
hold,  if  it  seemed  convenient  to  him ;  meaning  also  to  break  it, 
if  to  break  it  seemed  more  advantageous.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who 
here,  as  in  other  passages,  outfrederics  Frederic,  admits 
that,  in  truth,  the  negotiations  ‘  are  of  a  questionable  distress- 
‘  ing  nature,’  but  asserts  as  a  ])artial — not  complete — consola¬ 
tion  to  the  ingenuous  reader,  that  ‘  they  are  escorted  copiously 
‘  enough  by  a  correspondent  sort  on  the  French  side.’ 

‘  Magnanimous,’  lie  says,  ‘  I  can  by  no  means  call  Friedrich  to  his 
allies  and  neighbours,  nor  even  superstitiously  veracious  in  tins  busi¬ 
ness;  but  he  thoroughly  understands,  he  alone,  what  just  thing  he 
wants  out  of  it,  and  what  an  enormous  wigged  mendacity  it  is  he  has 
got  to  deal  with.  For  the  rest  he  is  at  the  gaming-table  with  these 
sharpers;  their  dice  are  all  cogged — and  he  knows  it.  and  ought  to 
profit  by  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  in  short,  to  win  his  stake  out  of 
that  foul  weltering  melley,  and  go  home  safe  with  it  if  he  can.’ 

With  which  astounding  falsehood — nothing  less,  for  there  was 
not  and  is  not  a  trace  of  suspicion  that  France  was  not  play- 
itig  strictly  ‘  on  the  square  ’ — with  further  abuse  of  ‘  seething 
‘  diplomacies  and  monstrous  wigged  mendacities, horribly  wicked 
‘  and  desperately  unwise,’  amid  which  the  young  king  stands 
‘  supremely  adroit — clear  as  a  star — sharp  as  cutting  steel ;  ’ 
with  this,  and  speaking  of  Ilyndford  as  ‘  a  long-headed,  dogged 
‘  kind  of  man,  with  a  surly,  edacious  strength,’ and  applying  the 
name  of  Smelfungus  to  anyone  who  ventures  not  to  approve 
of  this  ‘  immorality,’  ‘  this  playing  with  loaded  dice,’  he  closes 
the  argument.  But  rant  and  nicknames  cannot  convert 
cheating  into  honesty,  or  base  lies  into  truth  ;  and  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  facts,  as  laid  down  in  the  ‘  Politische 
‘  Correspondenz  ’  and  in  I^ord  llyndford’s  despatches,  of  the 
explanations  of  Frederic,  and  of  the  comments  by  Mr 
Carlyle  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  w’e  have  no  hesitation  in 
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accepting  tlio  pithy  conclusion  of  this  last,  ‘  that  for  a  man  to 
‘  concert  matters  with  his  enemies  at  the  expense  of  his  friends 
‘  is  called  treason,  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  countries.’ 

Notwithstanding  the  pledges  which  had  been  given  at 
Klein-Schnellendorf,  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  the  secrecy 
could  he  maintained ;  the  actions  of  the  parties  betrayed  it, 
without  any  necessity  for  words.  The  sham  siege  and  the 
sham  defence  of  Neisse  were  carried  on  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  and  could  not  bo  misunderstood.  No  disinterested 
person  had  any  doubt ;  and,  though  Belle-Isle  was  loth  to 
believe  that  his  handiwork — the  treaty  which,  with  so  much 
scheming  and  labour,  he  had  got  signed — was  so  much  waste- 
paper,  his  correspondence  with  Amelot,  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  betrays  his  extreme  uneasiness.  ‘  The 
‘  King  of  Prussia.’  he  wrote  on  October  17,  eight  days  after 
the  date  of  the  convention — 

‘  The  Kinj  of  Prussia  is  going  into  winter- quarters  without  follow¬ 
ing  Neip]->erg.  Nothing  he  could  do  would  be  so  injurious  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  common  cause.  Neipperg  is  left  free  to 
enter  Bohemia,  and,  with  his  united  forces,  prevent  the  siege  of  Prague 
or  cut  off  the  Elector's  communication  with  the  Danube.  If  it  was 
jiossible  to  give  way  to  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  and  honesty  of  this 
prince,  there  are  plenty  of  grounds  for  doing  so.  From  all  parts  of 
the  country  I  hear  how  much  our  fidends  are  disheartened  and  the 
Auslrians  inspiirited  by  the  belief  that  there  is  an  understanding 
between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  (^ueen  of  Hungary.  The  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria  himself  is  strongly  of  this  opinion.’ 

On  the  30th,  Amelot,  writing  to  Belle-Isle,  says: — 

‘  The  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  is  in  every  respect  inexcusalile, 
and  J  only  hoy^e  this  bad  fitith  does  not  go  further  than  we  can  yet  .see. 
Tiie  retreat  of  M.  de  Neipperg  gives  rise  to  strange  thoughts.’ 

I'lie  rumour  and  belie!  daily  strcngthenefl,  notwitlislanding 
the  contradictions  and  a-severati<jns  of  Fredcriti’s  ministers 
and  oi'  Frederic  himself,  'i'liat  he,  having  .acted  the  foul  part 
he  hud  done,  should  deny  it,  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  for 
a  king,  the  foundation  of  honour,  knowingly  and  <lcliherately 
to  jih  dge  his  word  of  honour  to  a  lie,  is  what  we  had  helievcsl 
to  he  an  imj>ossihility.  \\’<;  find  that  <;ven  this  baseness  was 
within  the  reach  of  Mr.  t,'arlyh;’s  jx-culiar  bright  ‘star.’  It  is 
thus  described  by  Valori,  who  had  spoken  to  the  king  about 
the  unpleasant  rumours  which  reached  him.  ‘  What  can  I 
‘do'r’  he  answered;  ‘can  I  hinder  knaves  spreading  these 
‘  reports,  and  fools  believing  them  ‘f  ’  ‘  But,’  saiil  Valori,  ‘  the 

‘  rumour  comes  from  Marshal  -\'«-ipp<rg  himself.’  ‘Has  he 
‘said  tliat?’  retorted  the  king;  ‘it’s  a  falsehoo<l,  which  will 
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‘  cost  him  dear.’  Valori  then  urged  him  to  take  an  active  part 
in  tlie  liohcmian  campaign. 

‘  I  will  not  take  a  step  in  Bohemia,’  he  said :  ‘  it  is  too  late.  I  may 
perhaps  lend  you  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  just  to  show  that  there  is  no 
such  agreement  as  is  spoken  of,  but  nothing  more.  In  February  I  will 
see  what  state  you  are  in.  If  I  am  satisfied  with  your  arrangements, 
and  the  magazines  which  you  have  establi>hed,  I  will  act  with  you ; 
not  otherwise.  I  Avill  not  make  war  as  a  subordinate ;  I  will  do  as 
I  think  best.  Depend  on  my  word  of  honour  (comptez  siir  rna  parole 
d'lionneur)  that  the  agreement  is  not  made,  and  will  not  be  made 
except  in  concert  with  my  allies ;  but  with  the  same  truth  I  tell  you 
that  my  troops  shall  not  move  during  the  winter.’ 

Not  only  had  the  agreement  been  made  in  the  manner 
already  described,  but  the  definitive  treaty  which,  as  was 
hoped,  would  result  from  it.  was  in  active  preparation.  De¬ 
cember  had  been  named  as  the  limit  within  which  it  was  to  be 
signed ;  and  Colonel  Goltz,  writing  to  Lord  Hyndford  to 
accelerate  matters,  added,  ‘  It  Is  the  queen’s  favourable  chance  ; 

•  nut  nnne  aiit  nunquam.'  The  King  of  Prussia  thus  stood 
balancing  between  opposing  interests,  between  the  treatv 
with  Bavaria  and  the  treaty  with  Austria,  Whichever  way 
he  inclined,  he  must  commit  perjury  and  treason,  but  the  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  them  was  left  to  be  determined  by  the  course 
of  events.  German  writers  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  true 
national  feeling  which  dictated  Frederic’s  crooked  {Ktlicv  at 
this  time.  They  accept  his  statement  that  he  was  guidecl  bv 
a  desire  to  preserve  an  equillbrintn  between  France  and 
Austria,  ami  by  a  determination  not  to  allow  Austria  to  be 
crusheil.  'I'hat  such  reasons  are  purely  imaginary  is  proved, 
not  by  I'rederic’s  contradictory  statements — for  one  might 
have  as  good  a  claim  to  be  believed  as  another,  and  all  arc 
equally  false  -but  by  his  action  during  the  winter. 

'I'lie  allievl  Franco- Bavarian  army  was  advancing  against 
Prague,  which  had  a  siitHelent  garrison  and  was  expected  to 
make  a  sti>ut  defence  until  relieved  by  Neipperg.  It  was, 
however,  brilliantly  carried  otlhand  on  November  2t>.  in  an 
unK»okeil-for  assault,  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Count  de 
Saxe,  who  sent  otl  the  tiews  tv>  Belle-Isle  the  same  night.  The 
marshal  was  at  this  time  lying  sick  at  Dresden,  the  victim  ot 
rheumatic  h  ver,  atixiety,  and  overwork.  But  the  news  from 
Prague  hail  the  happiest  etfect,  and  his  illness  at  once  took  a 
favourable  turn.  But  other  good  news  came  in  as  well;  for 
the  sneeess  of  the  allies  was  the  inclination  of  the  balance 
uhich  the  King  of  Prns>Ia  had  been  waiting  for.  When  the 
wild  tribes  of  Hungary  were  gathering  for  the  defence  of  their 
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queen,  and  when  the  Frene,h  army  signally  failed  in  the  first 
object  of  the  campaign,  Frederic,  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
was  seized  with  alarm  lest  France  should  so  o^erpower  Aus¬ 
tria  as  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  hastened  to 
agree  to  a  truce,  to  accept  a  treaty.  AVhen,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  Prague, 
when  Charles  Albert  had  been  crowned  King  of  Bohemia, 
December  7,  1741,  when  a  terrible,  perhaps  a  fatal  blow',  had 
been  struck  against  the  House  of  Austria,  this  jiatriotic  and 
national  prince  at  once  cast  the  truce  to  the  winds,  confirmed 
the  alliance  with  France,  and  wrote  to  Belle-Isle,  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  congratulating  him  on  his  glorious  conquest,  and 
])utting  at  his  disposal  sixteen  squadrons  of  dragoons  and 
hussars  to  help  hitn  in  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  it,  to  which, 
f>n  December  9,  he  added :  ‘  Send  me  word  as  soon  as  you 
‘  know  what  Neipperg  is  likely  to  do.  My  fingers  are  itching 
‘  to  be  of  distinguished  service  to  my  dear  Elector.’  ‘  I  quite 
‘  understand,’  said  Belle-Isle,  when  he  read  ;  ‘  he  comes  to  our 
‘  assistance,  when  we  are  no  longer  in  want  of  it.’ 

Valori,  as  we  have  seen,  had  had  his  own  suspicions,  which 
even  the  royal  *  word  of  honour  ’  had  not  altogether  removed. 
The  king  now'  again  assured  him,  with  many  oaths,  that  never, 
no,  not  even  in  imagination,  had  he  dreamed  of  treating  with 
the  (^ueen  of  Hungary.  ‘  I  defy  you,’  he  said,  ‘  to  show  mo 
‘  a  scrap  of  pajior  as  big  as  my  hand  which  can  jwove  that  I 
‘  had.’  Valori  hinted  that  the  capture  *)f  Nelsse  gave  grounds 
for  suspicion.  ‘  \Vell,’  said  the  king,  ‘  and  haven’t  you  taken 
‘  Prague  without  resistance?  Mightn’t  I  ju.st  as  well  say  that 
‘  you  had  an  understanding  with  the  «|ueen?’  But  to  Lord 
Hyndford,  who  was,  in  this  matter,  behind  the  scenes,  he 
said  : — 

‘  The  Austrians  liavf?  been  guilty  f)r  anr)llicr  folly  in  suHtring  Prague 
to  be  taken  under  their  nose  without  risking  a  battle.  If  they  had 
be<.n  successful,  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  liave  done.  I>ut  now  w<s 
liave  130,000  men  as  ag.'dnst  70,000  of  theirs,  and  it  is  to  b(!  imagined 
we  should  Ijeat  them,  and  they  liave  nothing  to  do  but  to  .'•ubinit,  and 
to  make  as  good  a  jieace  as  they  ctin.’ 

In  reality,  the  aspect  of  Austrian  afiiirs  at  this  time  was 
glfMimy  enough ;  for.  in  addition  to  otlnu' misfortiiiu's,  the  re¬ 
volution  in  St.  Petersburg,  whitdi  had  phuted  Eli/abeth  on 
the  throne,  had  also  broken  the  only  alliance!  from  which 
Austria  could  hoj>e  for  efiectlve  aid.  'J'he  'I'sarina,  who  had 
fancied  herself  in  love  with  Louis  X\'.,  and  who,  had  distance 
permitt**d,  might  perhafis  have  <!ontestetl  tlu!  high  post  occupied 
successively  by  the  fair  daughters  oi'  the  House  of  Nesle, 
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hastened  to  make  peace  with  Sweden  at  tlie  same  time  tliat 
she  assured  the  French  minister  of  her  friendly  sentiments. 
The  Count  de  Belle-Isle  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
this  revolution  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  Russian 
|)olicy,  any  more  than  he  had  with  the  capture  of  Prague ; 
but  he  was  ambassador  of  France  as  well  as  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  French  army,  and  both  the  diplomatic  and  military 
triumphs  shed  their  glory  round  his  head.  He  had,  however, 
for  some  time  back  tried  to  swell  his  own  importance  by 
complaining  to  his  government  that  the  double  task  was  too 
much  for  him ;  and,  yielding  to  what  they  possibly  supposed 
that  he  wished,  the  King  relieved  him  of  one  part  of  it,  and 
appointed  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief.  The  supersession  was  softened  by  the  fact  that  M.  de 
Broglie  Avas  not  only  senior  to  Belle-Isle,  but  the  senior  marshal 
in  the  French  army;  still,  Belle-Isle  was  much  annoyed,  and, 
although  he  could  not  actually  complain  of  having  been  taken 
at  his  word,  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  in  the  army 
that  hostile  criticism  of  Broglie  was  the  surest  way  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  favour  of  Belle-  Isle,  whose  court  influence  was  supposeil 
to  be  more  powerful,  and  whose  less  advanced  age  would  allow 
him  longer  time  to  exercise  it.  This  feeling  brought  Belle-Isle 
a  number  of  letters  from  the  senior  officers;  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  that  have  perhaps  ever 
been  written.  They  have  little  beai'ing  on  the  political  history 
of  the  period,  but  incidentally  they  illustrate  the  curious  state 
of  discipline  in  the  French  army,  Avhich  permitted  or  even  en¬ 
couraged  officers  of  high  rank,  on  active  service  and  in  presence 
of  the  enemy,  to  cabal  against  each  other  and  their  commander- 
in-chief,  and  go  far  to  explain  the  small  success  and  the  re¬ 
peated  disasters  of  the  French  arms  both  in  this  war  and  in 
the  next. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  also,  was  much  annoyed  at  the  change. 
He  had  believed  in  Belle-Isle,  who  had,  indeed,  ably  conducted 
the  negotiations  for  the  election  of  Charles  Albert  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue  (.lanuary  24,  1742),  and  who  was,  it  might  be  sup- 
]H>sed,  bound  by  personal  as  well  as  ixilitlcal  motives  to  fo?ter 
the  alliance  whieli  was  mainly  his  handiwork.  (.)n  the  other 
hand,  he  had  stnne  particular  aversion  or  contempt  for  Broglie, 
who  had  no  obligation  to  maintain  Belle-Isle’s  jK)llcy,  and  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  might  be  considered  to  belong  to  an  old 
ami  effete  school.  This  feeling  grew  to  one  of  violent  hatred  ; 
the  very  mention  of  the  marshars  name  threw  Frederic  into  wild 
fits  t>f  ftassion,  and  he  himself  could  not  utter  it  w  Ithout  join¬ 
ing  to  it  a  number  of  insulting  and  indecent  epithets,  of  which 
Vt>l..  C'LVII.  Xl».  CCCXXll.  k'  k’ 
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lie  had  an  inexhaustible  store.  It  went  so  far  that  Valori 
wrote  on  February  18,  ‘To  let  the  Kin"  of  Prussia  see  that 
‘  IMarshal  de  Broglie  might  derive  the  least  advantage  from 
‘  any  course,  even  though  it  Avas  clearly  the  best,  Avas  quite 
*  enough  to  set  him  absolutely  against  it.’ 

This  flaAv  in  the  alliance,  and  these  cabals  in  the  French 
army,  Avere  the  preservation  of  Austria.  I'lie  French  garrison 
in  Lintz  Avas  forced  to  capitulate ;  the  expedition  Avhieh 
F rederic  led  into  IMoravia  utterly  failed ;  and  both,  by  reason 
of  the  Avant  of  concord  and  co-operation.  In  England,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  AValiioIe  Avas  compelled  to  resign  ;  and 
Carteret,  avIio  became  virtually  the  head  of  the  Government, 
Avas  known  to  be  in  favour  of  active  interference  in  the  cause 
of  Maria  Theresa;  Avhilst  in  Italy,  the  King  of  Sardinia 
declared  that  he  Avould  not  permit  any  further  aggrandisement 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and,  though  reserving  his  OAvn 
claims,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  ^lilanese.  The  position 
of  Austria  Avas  felt  to  be  no  longer  critical ;  that  of  the  allies 
might  become  so,  if  the  forces  of  England  and  Holland  should 
really  enter  on  the  campaign;  and  Frederic — Avhose  vicAvs  of 
the  balance  of  poAver  Averc  peculiar — fell  back  on  the  old  project 
of  a  treaty  Avith  the  queen. 

The  pros  and  cons  Avhich  he  noted  doAvn  for  his  own  con¬ 
sideration  are  Avorthy  of  careful  study ;  as  evidence  of  fact, 
they  are  of  the  highest  authority,  and  ])rovc,  in  despite  of  all 
that  he  said  or  Avrote  afterwards,  that  suspicion  of  ti’eason  on 
the  part  of  the  French  had  no  place  in  his  mind,  and  had  no 
influence  on  his  conduct.  His  Avords,  Avritten  about  the  end  of 
iMarch  or  beginning  of  April,*  are,  ‘  It  is  bad  for  a  man  to 
‘  break  his  Avord  Avithout  reason;  up  to  the  ])rescnt  time  I 
‘  have  no  room  to  complain  of  France  orof  my  allies  ;  ’  and  that 
these  refer  to  political  not  to  military  matters  is  shown  by  the 
corresponding  con,  Avhich  is :  ‘The  bad  arrangements  AA’hich 
‘  the  French  make,  rendering  it  almost  certain  that  they  Avill 
‘  again  be  beaten  somewhere  in  detail.’  For  the  rest  many  of 
the  reasons  Avhich  eventually  ])revailed  in  favour  of  the  peace 
are  just  and  sound;  such  as,  ‘  If  England  and  Holland  declare 
‘  Avar  on  the  cardinal  in  Flanders,  he  Avill  be  obliged  to 
‘  AvithdraAv  a  great  jiart  of  the  French  troops  from  Germany, 
‘  and  Avill  leave  me  charged  Avith  the  Avhole  Aveight  of  the  Avar. 

‘  The  treaty,  as  it  stands,  gives  only  a  simple  guarantee,  Avith- 


*  Politiache  Correspondenz,  Nos.  7f8,  700,  at,!,  ii.  pp.  98,  00.  Tlio 
]>apors  .are  not  dated,  but  are  so  assigned  by  the  editors.  The  Duke 
de  IJroglie  thinks  they  might  be  placed  latlier  earlier. 
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‘  out  stipulating  the  number  of  troops,’  which  had  been  ver¬ 
bally  fixed  at  40,000.  In  another  place  he  notes,  ‘  The  con- 
‘  slderable  sums  which  the  war  costs ;  ’  and  again,  ‘  The  large 
‘  succours  which  the  queen  is  on  the  point  of  receiving  from 
‘  Hungary ;  the  chances  of  fortune,  which  might  take  from  me 
‘  all  that  I  have  gained ;  and  the  general  war,  which  might 
‘  extend,  by  way  of  Hanover,  into  my  own  country.’ 

All  these  and  other  similar  considex'ations  are,  in  themselves, 
perfectly  reasonable,  and  such  as  no  politician  could  object  to ; 
but  the  one  consideration  which  to  an  honest  man  would  have 
been  the  first,  has  no  place  on  either  side.  There  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  which  a  true  soldier  had  towards  his  allies : 
that  having  by  his  own  intrigues,  his  own  earnest  solicitations 
brought  the  French  soldiers  into  Bohemia,  he  was  morally 
bound,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  see  them  safely  out  of  it. 
Of  such  a  duty  he  had  no  thought ;  for  it  he  made  no  provi¬ 
sion  ;  but  patched  up  the  peace  for  himself  alone,  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  privacy.  When  Lord  Hyndford  appeared 
loth  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  secret  negotiations,  he 
directed  Count  Podewils  to  offer  him  a  bribe  of  100,000 
thalers  (15,000/.)  for  his  good  offices.  Hyndford — edacious 
Scotchman  that  he  was  —  disdainfully  refused  it;  ‘The 
‘  King,’  he  said,  ‘  does  not  know  me,  nor  the  English  no- 
‘  bility,’ — or  words  to  that  ettcct ;  and  though  he  under¬ 
took  to  transmit  the  proposals  to  Vienna,  he  was  cautious 
not  in  any  way  to  commit  himself  to  their  acceptance  or 
even  to  their  recommendation.  The  business  thus  dragged 
heavily,  and  in  no  way  answered  to  the  impatience  of 
Frederic,  who,  rightly  judging  that  the  successes  and  im¬ 
proved  hopes  of  the  Austrians  were  making  the  queen  more 
obstinate,  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle,  and,  as  a  simple 
measure  of  diplomacy,  marched  into  Bohemia,  ranged  his  army 
near  Chotusitz,  across  the  path  of  the  advancing  Austrians, 
fought  with  them  on  May  17,  and  defeated  them.  The 
Austrians  retreated  and  were  not  pursued.  To  the  French, 
the  king  spoke  of  his  heavy  losses  or  of  his  want  of  supplies ; 
but  in  reality  he  considered  that  what  he  had  done  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  purpose  ;  the  battle  was  not  so  much  an  incident 
of  the  campaign  as  of  the  negotiations,  and  was  designed,  not  to 
strengthen  Charles  Albert,  but  to  convince  Maria  Theresa. 
In  this  it  was  fully  successful,  and  the  ])reliminaries  of  peace 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  were  signed  at  Breslau  on  June  11. 

Not,  however,  till  the  18th  did  Frederic,  with  impudence 
and  falsehood  peculiarly  his  own,  announce  this  treaty  to 
Fleury,  Belle-Isle,  and  the  Emperor;  to  each  laying  the  blame 
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on  the  inefficiency  of  the  French  army  and  the  ineptitude  of  the 
French  coinmander-in-chief,  which  exposed  him  to  such  danger 
that,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  natural  laws 
of  self-preservation,  to  shift  for  himself  regardless  of  others. 
The  news  fell  on  them  like  a  thunder-clap,  for,  though  it  had 
been  proi)osed  that  negotiations  for  the  common  benefit  should 
be  set  on  foot,  nobody  had  suspected  that  they  were  being 
carried  on  for  the  common  ruin.  Belle-Isle  had  even  spoken 
on  the  subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  said  that  he 
thought  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  without  delay.  ‘  On 
‘what  conditions?’  asked  Belle-Isle.  Frederic  answered 
oracularly,  ‘  Beatus  est  posedendi,’  and,  for  fear  of  mistakes, 
wrote  it  afterwards  with  his  own  hand  to  Podewils.  His 
friendly  editors  have  converted  the  phrase  into  ‘  Beati 
‘  possidentes,’  the  meaning  of  which  can,  at  least,  be  guessed 
at,  but  seems  to  have  no  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  actual 
treaty.  Nothing  w.as  said  about  the  Bavarians,  nothing  about 
the  French.  The  Austrians  were  left  free,  wdth  their  whole 
force,  to  fall  on  the  army  in  Bohemia,  whilst  the  English  and 
tlie  Dutch,  or — as  the  worst  nught  be  ajiprehendcd — even  the 
Prussians,  lilocked  its  retreat.  From  its  serious  consequences 
to  France,  the  treaty  of  Breslau  neither  unnaturally  nor  un¬ 
justly  calls  down  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  heaviest  censure  ;  but 
we  can  conceive  that  a  zealous  partisan  might  excuse,  or  even 
defend  it,  on  the  grounds  of  political  expediency  ;  and  though 
we  cannot  accept  such  excuse  or  defence,  though  we  think  that 
the  bare  fact,  without  any  consideration  of  results,  would  war¬ 
rant  the  severest  judgment,  we  may  admit  that,  from  the 
moral  or  abstract  ])oint  of  view’,  it  w’as  pure  and  honourable 
in  comparison  with  the  invasion  of  Silesia  or  the  convention 
of  Klein-Schnellendorf. 

That  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examjdes  has  often 
been  said,  but  seldom  acted  on.  There  are  many,  even  of 
those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  who  woidd  seem  to 
think  that  history  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  confined  to 
girls’  boarding-schools ;  it  is  rather  the  subject  which,  of  all 
others,  is  the  proper  study  of  the  politician  and  the  statesman. 
This  may  be  enunciated  as  a  general  proposition,  but  it  is  em¬ 
phatically  true  of  this  special  instance.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
these  carefully  written  volumes  without  tracing,  Avith  their 
author,  the  similarity  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  and  in  the  middle  of  this.  As  in  the  year  1741 
France  aided  and  abetted  in  the  spoliation  of  Austria,  so  did 
she,  tacitly  at  least,  in  1866;  and  as  in  1757  she  paid  the 
penalty  for  her  mistake  at  liossbach,  so  did  she  in  1870  at 
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Sedan.  The  alliance  of  Prussia  has  proved,  in  the  long  run, 
almost  more  fatal  to  her  than  even  the  enmity  of  that  State. 

With  the  treaty  of  Breslau  the  Duke  de  llroglie  closes  his 
narrative — we  trust  only  for  the  present.  It  is  a  convenient 
halting-place,  but  the  tangled  diplomacy  of  the  years  that 
follow  have,  not  only  to  every  Frenchman,  but  to  every 
student  of  history,  a  direct  interest  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  induce  him  to  continue  his  work.  The  policy  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  spoliation  which  Frederic  inaugurated,  which  he 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  as  against  Austria  and  Poland, 
which  he  attempted  against  Sweden,  has  become  traditional  in 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and  a  scandal  in  the  face  of 
Europe.  Even  in  our  own  days  we  have  seen  Germany 
‘  unified,’  and  Denmark  fleeced  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
Prussia.  Yet  German  writers  and  even  English  writers  are 
not  ashamed  to  speak  of  such  deeds  as  noble,  as  grand,  as 
glorious.  It  is  refreshing  to  step  from  the  stifling  and  foetid 
atmosphere  of  adulation  and  pseudo-hero  worship,  into  the 
clear  air  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  manly  and  vigorous  denun¬ 
ciation  of  rapine  and  falsehood. 


Aut.  V. — 1.  The  Data  of  Ethics.  By  IIeubeut  Si’EXCKit. 
London:  1879;  third  edition  with  appendix,  1881. 

2.  The  Methods  of  Ethics.  By  IIexry  Sidgwick.  London: 
First  edition,  1874;  second  edition,  1877. 

3.  Lectures  and  Essays.  By  W.  K.  Clifford.  Riyht  and 
IVrony.  London :  1879. 

4.  The  Science  of  Ethics.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  London: 
1882. 

5.  Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics.  By  Frederick 
Pollock.  8vo.  London:  1882. 

I  t  is  an  old  criticism  on  moral  philosophy  that  it  is  unpro- 
gressive.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  appears  eternally  so ; 
for  the  successive  works  cn  ethical  questions  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  own  century  leave  the  reader — generally  in  the 
last  chapter — face  to  face  with  the  old  insoluble  problems. 
Tliat  which  has  been,  that  it  is  which  shall  be :  the  stringency 
and  obligation  of  duty,  the  character  of  the  moral  intuition, 
the  necessity  for  man  to  be  moral,  conscience,  free-will,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  remorse — the  familiar  facts  appear  once  more, 
painted  once  again  in  their  old  colours,  or  else  temporarily 
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disguised  in  makeshifts,  through  the  rents  of  which  the  antique 
lineaments  arc  yet  visible.  Unprogressive  indeed  is  moral 
philosophy  in  this  sense ;  for  the  querulous  demand  for  some¬ 
thing  new  is  itself  illegitimate.  There  is  no  new  light,  no  new 
revelation,  unless  the  lines  of  humanity  are  to  run  in  difierent 
channels.  A  critical  and  unbelieving  generation  seeketh  for 
a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  save  that 
which  Avas  given  to  the  great  teachers  of  old.  But  if,  aban¬ 
doning  the  idle  quest  for  a  novel  morality,  we  look  at  the 
gradual  development  of  the  moral  code,  and  the  extent  and 
variety  ol  the  relations  to  which  morality  is  applied,  we  are 
struck  with  the  immensity  of  the  progress  of  ethics.  For,  in 
truth,  there  is  nothing  so  sensitively  receptive  as  moral  philo¬ 
sophy,  nothing  which  is  so  quick  at  assimilating  and  adapting 
new  material.  Every  fresh  acquisition  in  science — science 
physical,  biological,  or  psychological — has  left  its  mark,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  on  ethical  speculation.  The  readiest  question 
which  men  ask  in  the  presence  of  some  new  conception  is,  what 
is  its  bearing  on  conduct,  what  is  its  value  for  the  illustration 
of  human  duty  ?  And  the  first  answer,  often  misconceived  and 
generally  superficial,  is  taken  as  condemnation  or  confirmation 
of  the  novel  truth.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  progress  in 
ethics  has  run  parallel  with  the  progress  in  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  one  set  of  doctrines  have  their  natural  and 
inevitable  consequence  in  the  other. 

The  ethical  philosojihy  of  the  last  three  centuries  in  England 
affords  abundant  illustration  of  the  dependence  of  moral  opi¬ 
nion  on  general  contemjiorary  influences.  If  there  ever  was  a 
man  who  was  driven  to  speculation  by  the  political  necessities 
of  the  time,  it  was  Hobbes.  To  him  the  paramount  need  of 
the  age  was  a  despotic  sovereign,  and  his  political  scheme  and 
even  his  translation  of  Thucydides  were  designed  to  meet  and 
obviate  the  existing  anarchy.  But  if  absolute  monarchy  ivas 
the  political  ideal,  ethical  distinctions  must  also  draw  their 
validity  and  their  force  from  an  arbitrarily  imposed  and  wholly 
external  standard.  Why  must  I  be  moral  ?  Because  it  hath 
pleased  the  Leviathan  or  mortal  God  so  to  order,  ‘  goodness  and 
‘wickedness  being’  (as  Hobbes  says  in  the  ‘He  Corporc 
‘  Politico  ’)  ‘  deduced  from  the  laws  of  States.’  The  same  autho¬ 
rity,  whleh  orders  my  life  in  the  civil  sphere,  orders  my  life  also 
in  the  ethical.  But  if  the  question  be  raised  not  of  definite 
duties  to  be  performed,  but  of  virtues  to  be  exhibited,  the 
solution  is  different.  There  is  no  other  ground  for  being  vir¬ 
tuous  than  to  be  personally  and  (‘goistlcally  happy.  ‘  What- 
‘  ever  is  the  object  of  any  man’s  longing,  that  is  what  he  calls 
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*  good.  Whatever  is  the  cause  of  aversion  or  liatred  in  liim, 

‘  he  calls  evil  or  vile.’  But  nothing  is  either  good  or  evil  or 
vile  iji  itself.  The  Avords  must  always  be  understood  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  person  who  uses  them,  the  only  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  being  the  individual  pleasure  or  pain  involved.  *Vnd 
from  such  a  i*oint  of  view,  some  commonjdace  mental  states 
wear  strange  forms.  Fear  is  aversion,  Avith  the  thought  of 
mischief  to  folloAv ;  anger  is  sudden  fortitude  ;  laughter  is  sud¬ 
den  self-glorification ;  magnanimity  is  the  contempt  of  little 
helps  and  hindrances  ;  pity  or  compassion  is  the  pain  arising 
from  the  consideration  that  Avhat  has  happened  to  another 
man  may  happen  to  ourselves  ;  benevolence  is  inspired  by  the 
fear  that  avc  also  may  suffer.  There  is  no  such  analyst  of 
motives  as  Hobbes,  for  he  starts  from  a  single  principle  Avhich 
makes  all  analysis  easy.  Human  nature  is  not  complex  or 
multiform.  It  is  absolutely  simple.  It  surrenders  all  the 
secrets  of  its  activities  to  the  single  key  of  self-loAC.  This  it 
is  Avhich  explains  alike  the  j)olitical  and  the  ethical  doctrine, 
for  men  have  formed  civil  societies  for  no  ideal  ends,  but  solely 
to  secure  personal  Avellbeing. 

A  fcAv  yeai’s  later  fresh  influences  stir  the  intellectual  at¬ 
mosphere  and  produce  corresponding  changes  in  ethical  specu¬ 
lation.  The  psychology  of  Locke,  Avith  its  determined  attempt 
to  ‘  send  a  man  back  to  his  senses,’  to  base  the  Avhole  mental 
furniture  on  simple  intimations  of  outer  and  inner  sense  (sen¬ 
sation  and  reflection),  affords  a  common  basis  to  all  those 
ethical  schools  Avho  make  morality  a  matter  of  the  heart  rather 
than  of  the  head,  Avhether  their  ethical  principle  be  called  moral 
sense,  reflex  sense,  or  conscience.  The  moral  scheme,  Avhich  calls 
itself  utilitarianism,  I'eposes  itself  still  more  distinctly  on  empi¬ 
ricism  and  sensationalism,  Avhether  as  sketched  by  Locke  him¬ 
self,  or  as  expounded  by  David  Hume  and  Paley.  Hartley 
makes  the  discovery  that  many  complex  mental  ideas  can  be 
explained  by  a  theory  of  association,  founded  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  physiological  fact  of  vibrations  and  vibi’atluncules. 
Instantly  the  theory  is  made  to  support  the  utilitarian  thesis, 
and  to  clear  up  the  paradox  that  virtue  is  originally  and 
permanently  a  means  to  haj)piness,  though  in  a  fully  moral¬ 
ised  nature  it  becomes  the  sole  end  of  action.  For  association 
of  ideas  is,  as  Mill  has  said,  a  most  potent  ‘  mental  chemistry,’ 
and  can  account  for  the  most  curious  inversions  of  ends  and 
means,  .leremy  Bentham  commences  a  scientific  study  of 
laAv,  and  frames,  as  its  natural  secpiel,  a  system  of  ethics,  Avhich 
holds  legality  and  morality  to  be  convertible  terms.  Lastly, 
in  our  oAvn  age,  the  silent  influences  of  commerce  and  the 
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startling  successes  of  mercantile  enterj)rise  rccich  definite  arti¬ 
culation  not  only  in  the  modem  science  of  political  economy,  but 
in  the  fashionable  and  widely  spread  moral  scheme  of  modern 
utilitarianism.  There  is  hardly  a  single  force,  whether  political 
or  scientific  or  social,  which  does  not  produce  perturbations  in 
the  sensitive  structure  of  Ethics.  We  are  for  ever  recasting 
our  moral  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  most  potent  influ¬ 
ences  which  we  feel  to  be  in  the  air.  F or  though  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  morality  are  laid  in  the  hidden  depths  of  human 
consciousness,  the  details  of  the  moral  scheme  are  often  seen 
to  change  with  the  successive  fashions  which  mark  the  different 
generations  of  men. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  striking  vicissitudes  of 
moral  philosophy,  in  order  to  understand  the  ])resent  aspect  of 
ethics  in  England.  Already  Mill’s  utilitarianism  has  grown 
‘  somewhat  musty,’  and  the  ‘  greatest  happiness  ’  princijde  pos¬ 
sesses  an  almost  archaic  sound.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  ‘  Data  of 
‘  Ethics’  and  Mr,  Leslie  Stephen’s  ‘  Science  of  Ethics  ’ — to  take 
two  prominent  examples  from  contemporary  literature— move 
on  newer  ground.  Nothing  could  be  more  significant,  from  this 
j)oint  of  view,  than  Mr.  Spencer’s  acute  criticism  of  the  ‘  great- 
‘  cst  happiness  ’  j)rlnciplc,  which,  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  was  accei)ted  as  the  greatest  discovery  of  English  ethics. 
AVhat  is  this  ‘greatest  happiness’  principle?  he  asks.*  Is 
it  a  rule  for  public  guidance,  or  a  rule  for  individual  conduct  ? 
If  it  is  a  guide  for  governmental  action,  the  maxim  that  ‘  every- 
‘  body  is  to  count  for  one  and  nobody  for  more  than  one’  instantly 
suggests  the  idea  of  distribution.  The  alleged  right  })rinclplo 
of  j)ublic  policy  is  the  distribution  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
haj)piness  among  the  greatest  number,  according  to  the  rule 
that  everybody  is  to  count  for  one,  and  nobody  for  more  than 
one.  Hut  can  this  mean  that  the  criminal  is  to  receive  as 
much  as  the  virtuous?  Is  happiness  something  which  can  bo 
cut  up  into  parts  and  handed  round  ?  Both  suppositions  arc 
impossible.  Or  arc  the  material  aids  to  hap])incss  to  be 
equally  divided  ?  Hut  this  would  clearly  not  produce  the 

*  Spincer’s  ‘  Data  of  Kthics,’ pp.  221  et  seq.  Mr.  Herbert  .Spencer 
has  cfimjilained  in  a  letter  to  a  new.sjwiper  tliat  in  reviewing  tlie  work  ol 
Mr.  Henry  George  in  our  last  number  we  attributed  to  him  oiiinionson 
the  tenure  ol  land  which  he  has  ceased  to  entertain.  We  are  happy  to 
hear  it.  The  pa.ssiiges  (juoted  by  Mr.  Henry  George  from  Mr.  Spencer’s 
earlier  works,  to  which  alone  our  strictures  applied,  are  now  «lisclaimod 
Vjy  their  author.  I^Ir.  Spencer  .also  comjilains  that  we  have  never  re¬ 
viewed  his  later  works.  That  charge  we  hope  partly  to  meet  on  the 
present  occasion. 
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greatest  happiness.  And  if  the  right  answer  be  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  whicli  each  may  pursue  happiness  are  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  equalised,  this  is  nothing  else  but  the  assertion 
that  equity  must  be  enforced.  Or,  again,  if  the  principle  be 
taken  as  a  rule  for  individual  conduct,  it  either  posits  a  per¬ 
fectly  impossible  ideal — viz.,  that  everybody  should,  be  working 
altruistically,  and  no  one  selfishly ;  or  else  making  ‘  general 
‘  happiness  ’  the  end  of  action  really  means  the  mainter.ance  of 
what  we  call  equitable  relations  among  individuals.  It  is  thus 
that  Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  ‘  declines  to  accept  in 
‘  its  vague  form  ’  the  maxim  that  we  must  work  for  the  general 
happiness.  It  needed  only  one  more  step  to  have  conducted 
Mr.  Spencer  out  of  the  ranks  of  ‘  univcrsalistic  hedonists’ 
altogether.  If  he  had  examined  the  psychological  basis  on 
which  the  theory  rests,  he  might  have  discovered  that  inasmuch 
as  the  self  of  man  is  not  exhausted  by  the  enumeration  of  any 
or  all  of  its  sentient  states,  it  is  for  ever  impossible  to  make  a 
sentient  satisfaction  the  end  of  life.  The  pleasure  is  attained, 
the  hapinness  secured,  but  yet  the  man  is  not  satisfied.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  the  sequent  feelings  and  emotions  of  a  man 
form  a  series  which  cannot  be  summed.  The  self,  which  is 
something  more  than  the  series  of  its  feelings,  vindicates  its  own 
reality  by  a  divine  dissatisfaction,  after  every  successive  plea¬ 
sure  or  happiness  is  secured.  For  the  only  ends  of  a  rational 
human  life  must  be  fixed  by  the  reason.  !Moral  aims,  moral 
ideals,  can  never  rest  on  the  foundation  of  sense  or  feeling. 

F rorn  such  views  as  these,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  is  debarred, 
not  by  such  jisychology  as  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  most 
utilitarian  and  hedonistic  schemes,  but  by  his  scientific  pre¬ 
suppositions.  It  is  time  to  return  from  merely  collateral  con¬ 
siderations  to  the  main  ideas  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
ethics  of  our  own  day  from  those  which  were  formulated  in 
the  early  part  of  our  century  and  in  preceding  times.  What, 
in  point  of  fact,  arc  the  groat  scientific  ideas  of  our  age? 
For,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  with  which  we  started, 
we  are  likely  to  find  that  taey  cast  their  shadow  on  ethical 
speculations,  (.’an  we  point  to  any  thoughts,  sufaciently 
far-reaching  and  commanding  to  be  able  to  dominate  men’s 
ordinary  notions  on  practical  aft’aii'S,  to  intrude  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  every  contemporary  speculation,  to  be,  as  w’e  say, 

‘  in  men’s  mouths’  and  ‘in  the  air’?  There  are  at  least  two 
which  have  attained  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  reference — the  great  scientific  law  of  Evolution  by  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  formation  of  the  science  of 
Sociology  or  S(*cial  Physics,  with  all  the  historic  and  philo- 
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soi)liic  postulates  which  it  includes.  And  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  while  Mr.  Spencer’s  ‘  Data  of  Ethics  ’  is  dominated, 
as  we  should  expect  from  the  author  of  the  Synthetic  Philo- 
so])hy,  by  the  first  conception,  the  influence  of  the  second,  though 
of  course  to  be  traced  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  work,  is  es])ecially 
observable  in  ]Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  ‘  Science  of  Ethics.’  Mr. 
Spencer  makes  moral  philosophy  a  department  of  biology. 
Mr.  Stephen  makes  it  a  department  of  sociology.  Doth  would 
be  equally  firm  in  declaring  that  no  intrinsic  difference  sepa¬ 
rates  ethics  from  all  other  branches  of  science.  Both  would 
deprecate  with  equal  earnestness  the  introduction  into  the 
subject  of  any  a  priori  ideas  of  reason,  or  metaphysical  notions 
of  the  unique  character  of  self-consciousness. 

In  iNIarch  1860  a  Titanic  scheme  was  propounded  of  works 
to  be  issued  in  periodical  parts  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
series  was  to  begin  with  ‘  First  Princijdes,’  with  its  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  ‘  unknowable  ’  and  the  ‘  knowable,’  to  proceed  to 
the  ‘  Principles  of  Biology  ’  in  two  volumes,  ‘  The  Principles 
‘  of  Psychology  ’  also  in  two  volumes,  ‘  The  Principles  of 
‘  Sociology  ’  in  three  volumes,  and  to  end  with  the  two 
volumes  of  ‘  The  Principles  of  Morality.’  Of  this  enormous 
programme  the  greater  portion  is  now  conqdeted,  the  so-called 
‘  Data  of  Ethics  ’  standing  as  a  fii'st  instalment  of  ‘  The  Prln- 
‘  ciples  of  Morality.’  The  whole  of  the  scheme  is  intended  as 
an  exhibition  of  one  vast  conception,  which  serves  as  a  focus  in 
which  are  gathered  and  concentrated  all  the  rays  of  thought 
in  different  dej)artments.  This  concej)tion  is  the  great  modern 
scientific  idea  of  evolution.  According  to  Professor  Huxley 
‘  the  only  complete  and  methodical  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
‘  evolution  is  to  be  found  in  Herbert  Spencer’s  “  System  of 
‘  “  Philosophy.”  ’ 

What  is  the  law  of  evolution?  It  is  necessary  to  get  some 
general  expression  or  definition  of  it  before  we  observe  its 
special  application  to  the  problems  of  ethics.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  is  the  persistence  of  energy.  Natural  objects 
change,  adoj)t  new  forms,  transform  themselves,  die  out — in  a 
word,  develop,  simply  for  the  reason  that  energy  in  nature 
never  dies.  The  formula  of  the  law  runs  thus :  ‘  Progress 
‘  consists  in  the  ])assage  from  a  homogeneous  to  a  hetero- 
‘  geneous  structure.’  The  law  of  all  progress  is  one  and  the 
same — the  evolution  of  the  simple  into  the  complex  by  suc¬ 
cessive  differentiations.  If  we  ask  why  progress  should  run 
always  in  this  direction — from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hetero¬ 
geneous — the  reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  body 
is  in  a  homogeneous  condition,  it  is  unstable  :  ‘  homogeneity  is 
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‘  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium ;  ’  or,  in  more  simple 
lan<ruage,  a  state  of  uniformity  is  one  which  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  familiar  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  scales.  ‘  If 
‘  they  be  accurately  made,  and  not  clogged  by  dirt  or  rust,  it 
‘  is  impossible  to  keep  a  pair  of  scales  equally  balanced.  Even- 
‘  tually  one  scale  will  descend  and  the  other  ascend ;  they  will 
‘  assume  a  heterogeneous  relation.’  Or,  again,  ‘  take  a  piece 
‘  of  red-hot  matter,  and  however  evenly  heated  it  may  at  first 
‘  be,  it  will  quickly  cease  to  be  so;  the  exterior,  cooling  faster 
‘  than  the  interior,  will  become  different  in  temperature  from  it ; 

‘  and  the  lapse  into  heterogeneity  of  temperature,  so  obvious  in 
‘  this  extreme  case,  takes  place  more  or  less  in  all  cases.’* 
The  second  reason  for  this  direction  of  progress  is  that  every 
active  force  produces  more  than  one  change,  every  cause  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  a  single  effect.  The  multiplicity  of  resultant 
effects  naturally  converts  homogeneity  into  heterogeneity.  If 
a  body  is  shattered  by  violent  collision,  besides  the  change  of 
the  homogeneous  mass  into  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  scattered 
fragments,  there  is  a  change  of  the  homogeneous  momentum 
into  a  group  of  momenta  heterogeneous  in  both  amounts  and 
directions.  ‘  Of  the  sun’s  rays,  issuing  on  every  side,  some 
‘  few  strike  the  moon ;  these  being  refiected  at  all  angles  from 
‘  the  moon’s  surface,  some  few  of  them  strike  the  earth.  By  a 
‘  like  process  the  few  which  reach  the  earth  are  again  diffused 
‘  through  surrounding  space;  and  on  each  occasion  such  portions 
‘  of  the  rays  as  are  absorbed  instead  of  reflected  undergo  re- 
‘  fractions  that  equally  destroy  their  parallelism.’  For  these 
two  reasons — that  homogeneity  is  a  condition  of  unstable  equi¬ 
librium,  and  that  every  active  force  produces  several  changes — 
the  law  of  evolution  may  be  defined  as  a  process  during  wdiich 
‘  an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity  is  transformed  into  a 
‘  definite  coherent  heterogeneity.’ 

How  may  the  action  of  this  law  be  illustrated  ?  In  many 
spheres — in  the  world’s  growth,  in  the  growth  of  individual 
organisms,  in  the  growth  of  the  social  organism,  in  the  genesis 
of  science,  in  psychology.  For  instance,  in  the  beginning — so 
geologists  tell  us — our  globe  was  a  mass  of  matter  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  was,  therefore,  of  homogeneous  structure  and  of 
tolerably  homogeneous  temperature.  Then  came  the  successive 
changes  into  heterogeneity,  into  mountains,  continents,  seas, 
igneous  rocks,  sedimentary  strata,  metallic  veins.  The  law 


*  11.  Spencer,  ‘First  Principles,’  p.  402.  Chaps,  xii-xviii.  of 
Part  II.  shoidd  also  be  consulted.  In  more  popular  Ibrm  cf.  ‘  Essays  ’ 
(London,  186 1 
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holds  good  equally  of  organisms.  Fishes  are  the  most  homo¬ 
geneous  in  their  structure,  and  are  one  of  the  earliest  pro¬ 
ductions  on  the  globe,  Reptiles  come  later,  and  are  more  hete¬ 
rogeneous.  Mammals  and  birds,  which  are  produced  later, 
are  still  more  heterogeneous.  Man  is  the  most  heterogeneous 
of  all.  Or,  once  more,  let  us  limit  ourselves  to  the  case  of  man 
alone.  The  multiplication  of  races,  and  the  splitting  up  of 
races  amongst  themselves,  have  made  the  species  much  more 
heterogeneous.  The  Papuan  has  very  small  legs,  resembling 
in  this  the  quadrumanous  kind ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Euro- 
])ean,  whose  legs  are  longer  and  more  massive,  there  is  moi*e 
heterogeneity  between  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Another 
example  of  the  progress  in  heterogenity  is  furnished  by  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Saxon  race  itself,  which  has  within  a  few 
generations  developed  into  the  Anglo-American  variety  and 
the  Anglo- Australian  variety.  Perhaps,  however,  a  still 
clearer  example  of  the  operation  of  the  law  can  be  found  in  the 
development  of  the  social  organism.  A  society  of  savages  is 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  who  all  hunt,  fish,  go  to  war,  and 
work  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  homogeneous,  every  individual 
executing  the  same  functions.  Then  comes  a  ditterentiation 
between  the  governing  and  the  governed,  while  in  the  govern¬ 
ing  power  are  still  united  religious  and  executive  functions. 
Other  differentiations  lead  to  our  present  condition  of  hetero¬ 
geneity  ;  Church  gradually  dividing  itself  from  State,  and  the 
actual  political  organisation  consisting  of  numerous  subdivisions 
in  justice  and  finance,  in  executive  and  deliberative  powers. 

Rut  how  can  such  a  purely  natural  law  of  progress  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  moral  questions?  The  answer  can 
be  partly  seen  in  the  difference  which  Mr.  Spencer  draws 
between  the  scientific  ethics  and  the  system  which  in  historical 
order  was  its  immediate  ])redecessoi’,  utilitarianism.  Roth 
have  at  least  one  point  in  common.  If  the  question  be  raised 
as  to  the  end  of  life,  both  agree  in  calling  it  hap[)iness.  ‘  No 
‘  school,’  says  Mr.  Spencer,*  ‘  ean  avoid  taking  for  the  ulti- 
‘  mate  moral  aim  a  desirable  state  of  feeling,  called  by  whatever 
‘  name — gratification,  enjoyment,  happiness.  Pleasure  some- 
‘  where,  at  some  time,  to  some  being  or  beings,  is  an  inex- 
‘  pugnable  element  of  the  conception.  It  is  as  much  a  neces- 
‘  sary  form  of  moral  intuition  as  space  is  a  necessary  form  of 
‘  intellectual  intuition.’ 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Spencer  proves  elsewhere  that  space  is 
not  an  intuition  so  far  as  the  race  is  concerned,  but  an  experi- 
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mental  discovery ;  and  if  we  cared  to  i)ress  the  analogy  here 
drawn  we  might  assert  that  pleasure  too  w’as  an  experimental 
discovery — a  thesis  Avhich  would  effectually  disprove  the  view 
that  the  primary  object  of  activity  was  pleasure.  But  Ave  are 
not  here  concerned  with  captious  and  minute  polemics,  and 
the  important  point  is  to  discover  wherein  utilitarianism  is  by 
the  later  system  proved  defective.  The  defect  is  this — that 
though  it  recognises  the  fact  that  some  lines  of  action  conduce 
to  happiness,  it  does  not  determine  how  and  why  they  do  so. 

‘  The  view  for  which  I  contend  is  that  morality  properly  so  called 
— the  science  of  right  conduct — has  for  its  object  to  determine  how  and 
why  certain  modes  of  conduct  are  detrimental,  and  certain  other  modes 
beneficial.  These  good  and  bad  results  cannot  be  accidentol,  but  must 
be  necessary  consecpiences  of  the  constitution  of  things ;  and  I  conceive 
it  to  be  the  business  of  moral  science  to  deduce,  I'rom  the  laics  of  life  and 
the  conditions  of  existence,  what  kinds  of  action  necessarily  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  happiness,  and  what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness.  Having  done 
this,  its  deductions  are  to  be  recognised  as  laws  of  conduct,  and  are  to 
be  conformed  to  irrespective  of  a  direct  estimation  of  happiness  and 
misery.’  * 

Mr.  Spencer’s  ethics,  then,  propose  to  put  utilitarianism  on  a 
thoroughly  scientific  basis,  to  deduce  morality  from  the  larger 
laws  of  life.  This  is  rational  Utilitarianism. 

The  result  may  be  seen  in  a  much  more  effective  analysis 
of  ‘  conscience  ’  (p.  123).  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  ‘Utilitarianism,’ 
traces  the  growth  of  conscience  to  the  successive  accretions  of 
sentiment,  derived  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  round  one  or  two 
primary  impulses,  mostly  selfish  in  their  character.  But  the 
])rocess  is  limited  to  the  individual’s  lifetime,  and  the  solution, 
in  consequence,  always  appears  paradoxically  inadequate  to  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  The  later  scientific  schools  have  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  the  conception  of  time  to  eke  out  the 
possible  deficiencies  of  their  analysis.  If  Avhat  we  noAV  knoAV  as 
conscience  has  been  slowly  developing  throughout  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  animate  life,  the  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  unrecorded  years  appears  somehow  to  ansAver  to  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  For  to  us,  at  all  events,  born  in  a 
modern  age,  eonscience  is  an  a  priori,  an  intuitive  fact,  hoAv- 
ever  much  it  may  be  proved  to  be  a  posteriori  from  the  point 
of  vieAV  of  racial  experience. 
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From  such  :i  standpoint,  ethics  can  only  be  the  science  of 
conduct — conduct  as  depending  on  conditions  of  life,  physical, 
biological,  and  psychological.  Ethical  conduct  is  a  part  of 
conduct  at  large,  its  chief  characteristic  being  that  conduct 
which  has  a  definite  purpose.  And  conduct  can  only  be 
understood  by  regarding  the  evolution  of  conduct.  IIow  then 
does  conduct  evolve  ?  It  passes  through  three  stages.  In  the 
first  of  these  we  have  such  continuous  adjustment  of  aets  to 
ends  as  serves  to  j)rolong  and  intensify  individual  life.  In  the 
second  we  have  such  acts  as  j)rolong  and  intensify  the  life  of 
the  species,  i.e.  race-maintaining  conduct,  not  only  self-main¬ 
taining  conduct.  In  the  third  we  have  such  acts  as  not  only 
avoid  giving  injury  to  others,  but  are  designed  to  hel[)  and 
j)romote  the  interests  of  others.  Therefore  perfectly  ethical 
conduct  involves  peace  and  industrial  co-operation. 

‘  Conduct  gains  etliiciil  sanction  in  proportion  as  the  activities,  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  militant  and  more  and  more  industrial,  are  such  as 
do  not  necessitate  mutual  injury  or  hindrance,  but  consist  with,  and  are 
furthered  by,  co-operation  and  mutual  aid.’  * 

The  question,  however,  still  remains — how  is  ethical  conduct 
to  be  exhibited  as  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  evolution  ? 
Inasmuch  as  Ethics  is  a  part  of  general  science,  it  must  have 
data  derived  from  the  various  departments  of  science.  It 
must  have  (</)  jdiysical  data;  (/v)  biological  data;  (c)  psycho¬ 
logical  data;  id)  socioh^gical  data. 

iu)  AVhat  is  the  jdiysical  aspect  of  Ethics?  Adopting  a 
jihysical  standpoint  atid  viewing  conduct  objectively  as  a  series 
of  acts,  it  will  be  found  that  an  advance  in  rectitude  of  conduct 
moans  an  increase  in  coherency,  an  increase  in  definiteness,  an 
increase  in  heterogeneity.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  is  more  moral 
in  j)ro[»ortion  as  he  co-ordinates  his  actions  more  cflcctuall^ 
towanls  definite  ends,  and  has  many  interests  and  occupations. 
A  man  is  thus  less  moral  as  a  bacludor  than  when  he  has 
marital,  conjugal,  and  j)aternal  duties  (‘  the  additi<»n  of  family 
‘  relations  necessarily  renders  the  actl(»ns  of  the  man  who 
‘  fulfils  the  duties  of  husband  and  j)arent  more  heterogeneous 
‘  than  those  of  the  man  who  has  no  such  duties  to  fulfil,’  p.  70). 
I^astly,  his  comluct  is  better  when  it  better  tends  to  a‘  moving 
‘  equilibrium  betweeji  external  and  intcunal  lorees,  between 
‘  waste  and  the  corn-sponding  rc-pair.’  So  that  the  conclusiou 
I'rom  such  a  j»olnt  of  view  would  lup-dly  be  «-aricatured  by  the 
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assertion  that  a  man  is  more  moral  in  proportion  as  he  is 
longer-lived.* 

{b)  What  is  the  biological  aspect  of  ethics  ?  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  this.  A  man  must  develop  all  his  funetions 
and  maintain  a  balance  of  functions.  Now  it  is  fomid  that 
pleasure  is  the  eoncomitant  of  a  normal  funetion,  pain  the  eon- 
eomitant  of  a  deranged  function.  Therefore  a  man  must 
follow  the  lead  of  his  pleasures,  accepting  these  without  hesita¬ 
tion  as  his  guides,  inasmuch  as  the  evolution  of  organic  life 
has  proceeded  on  the  lines  of  helpful  pleasures  and  harmful 
])ains.  But  this  ^Ir.  Spencer  acknowledges  to  be  an  idojil. 
;Mcn  are  impei’fectly  ada])ted  to  their  social  environment,  and 
their  social  environment  is  imperfectly  adapted  to  them. 
When,  however,  humanity  has  ultimately  provided  itself  with 
a  completely  adjusted  social  state,  it  will  be  found  *that 
‘  actions  are  only  right  when  they  are  immediately  pleasurable; 

‘  and  that  painfulness  is  the  concomitant  of  actions  which  are 
‘  Avrong.’  t 

(c)  What  is  the  psychological  aspect  of  ethics?  This  at 
once  leads  us  to  tlic  develojnnent  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  duty.  There  are  two  elements  in 
the  idea  of  duty,  of  which  the  first  is  authoritativeness,  and 
the  second  coerciveness,  and  the  j)roblem  is  to  see  how  these 
are  resjiectively  developed.  Taking  as  our  definition  of  psycho¬ 
logical  life  the  adaj)tation  of  certain  correlated  internal  states 
to  certain  correlated  external  states,  acts,  or  events,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  as  mind  evolves  the  adaptation  will  grow  more 
complex  on  both  sides.  The  feelings  on  the  one  side  will  grow 
less  immediate,  more  representative,  more  eomplex,  in  order 
to  suit  chains  of  acts  and  events  less  immediate,  more  com¬ 
plex,  more  future.  In  the  average  of  cases  the  result  is  that 
ultimate  satisfactions  are  preferred  to  more  immediate  ones, 
and  a  notion  of  greater  autluuatativeness  is  attributed  to  them. 
Xi>w  it  is  of  the  very  essence  t'f  the  idea  of  duty  that  it  should 
consist  in  the  control  of  present  feelings  by  future  ones;  and 
because  ultimate  consetpieuces  are  preferred  to  immediate  ones, 
the  feelings  couuected  with  the  ultimate  become  more  authori¬ 
tative  than  those  coimectcil  with  tlu'  immediate.  *  Authorita- 
•  tiveness’  is  thus  explained.  Hut  how  does  the  sense  of  coer- 
civeuess  arise?  It  arises  simply  through  association  with 
external  positive  sanctions.  In  the  development  of  humanity, 
feelings  ami  actions  are  controlled,  first,  through  fear  of  the 
chieftain  or  king  (political  sanction');  then  through  fear  of  the 
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voice  of  public  opinion  (socinl  sanction) ;  then  throngh  fear  of 
Divine  pnnlsliment  (^tlieolojrical  sanction);  only  lastly  does  a 
nmn  restrain  and  control  his  actions  by  regarding  their  intrinsic 
effects,  and  then  he  falls  under  the  moral  sanction.  So  that  | 

the  sense  of  obligation  is  attached  to  the  moral  sanction  only  I 

through  association  with  positive,  external  sanctions.  Finally,  f 

liowever,  as  a  man  becomes  really  moral,  he  does  and  forbears  I 

simply  out  of  regard  for  the  intrinsic  effects  of  acts.  Pleasures  [ 

surround  the  right  ])erformance,  and  therefore  the  notion  of  | 

duty  as  obligation  disap])ears,  because  it  becomes  pleasant  for 
him  and  natural  to  do  right.  ‘  The  sense  of  duty  is  tr.insitory,  | 

‘  and  will  diminish  as  fast  as  moralisation  increases.’* 

id)  ^Vhat  is  the  sociological  aspect  of  ethics?  The  fact 
that  man  is  a  social  being  is  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
ethical  ])roblein  that  ‘  the  necessitated  modifications  of  conduct  ; 

‘  have  come  to  form  a  chief  part  of  tiie  code  of  conduct.’ 

From  the  sociological  point  of  view  ethics  is  nothing  else  than  ^ 
a  definite  account  of  the  forms  of  conduct  that  are  fitted  to  the 
associated  state.  But  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  the 
state  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  one  of  habitual  or  occasional 
war,  or  one  of  j)ermanent  and  general  peace.  Yet,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  are  living  in  a  state  halfway  between  the  two,  I 
having  not  fully  abandoned  the  first,  nor  heartily  espoused  the 
second.  Hence  our  perplexed  and  inconsistent  morality,  for 
we  are  forced  to  acee])t  a  virtual  compromise  between  the 
moral  code  of  enmity  and  the  moral  code  of  amity.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  assume  a  social  state  in  which  j)eaceful  activities  are 
undisturbed,  the  leading  traits  of  a  c«)de  under  which  (;omj>lctc 
living  through  voluntary  cooperation  is  S(‘cured  may  be  thus 
stated. 

‘  TIio  funtlainental  refjulremeiif  is  tliat  tlio  life-sustaining  actions  of 
f-acli  sliall  wjverally  Lring  liiin  the  amounts  ami  kinds  of  advantage 
naturally  achieve*!  hy  them  ;  and  thisimjilies  firstly  that  he  shall  auHcr  f 

no  *lirett  aggressions  on  his  person  fir  projicrty,  .'ind  secondly  that  he  | 

shall  suffer  no  indir<;<rt  aggressions  hy  breach  of  contract.  Ohsorvance  ! 

of'thes*.'  negative  conditions  to  voluntary  co-ojieration  having  facilitated  I 

life  to  the  greatest  e.xtent  hy  exchange  of  services  under  agreement,  life  | 

is  to  he  further  facilitated  hy  exehang*!  of  servictis  heyond  .agreement;  ! 

the  highest  life  lieing  n  ached  only  when,  liesidtjs  hel[iing  to  comjilete  1 

<in<'  another’s  lives  liy  specifieil  refdprocitics  of  aid,  men  otherwise  help  | 

♦o  complete  one  another’s  lives.’  (!’.  l  ilt.)  i 

Such  arc,  in  main  outlines,  llie  ellilcs  of  evolution,  wlileli 
it  appeared  nece.s.sary  to  e.xjMiund  K<ime\viiat  fully,  if  only  that 
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it  mij^ht  be  understood  Imw  clearly  it  is  the  lineal  descendant 
f)t'  utilitarianism,  and  yet  how  ruthlessly  it  lays  hands  on  its 
natural  parent.  For  the  sequence  of  empirical  ethics  has,  in 
Kngland,  run  through  three  stages ;  first.  Egoism,  pure  and 
simple,  or,  as  it  is  called.  Hedonism  ;  then  Utilitarianism;  and 
finally,  what  the  author  calls  Rational  Utilitarianism,  or,  as 
it  is  better  called.  Evolutional  Ethics.  All  three  systems  alike 
have  acce])ted  pleasure  or  happiness  as  the  only  test  of  moral 
action :  all  are  exposed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  hedonistic 
calculus. — the  arduous  enumeration  of  real  pleasures.  All 
have  to  accept,  with  the  best  grace  they  can,  the  hedonistic 
l)aradox  that  to  gain  happiness — the  sole  end  of  life — the  best 
way  is  not  to  aim  at  it  but  something  else,  and  all  must 
cx])lain  how  it  comes  that  hajipincss,  which  is  so  clearly  the 
gift  of  expansive,  imaginative  natures,  can  be  ])osslbly  acquired 
by  logical,  calculative,  ratiocinatlve  natures.  But  just  as  the 
])sychology  of  Spencer  and  Lewes  has  taken  the  jdace  of  the 
individualistic  psychology  of  Locke  and  llumc  and  Mill,  with 
its  larger  notions  of  racc-experienee,  and  its  wider  faith  in 
time,  so,  too,  has  the  ethics  of  evolution  i»i  reality  destroyed 
the  narrow  utilitarianism  of  Bcntham  and  Austin  and  James 
!Mill,  with  its  fuller  views  of  the  development  of  conduct  and 
the  genesis  of  the  moral  consciousness. 

As  to  Mr.  Spencer's  scheme,  however,  two  remarks  may  for 
thvT  ])resent  suffice.  In  the  first  place  he,  like  the  other 
scientists,  passes  over  the  chasm  between  eonscious  life  and 
unconscious  life,  as  though,  in  reality,  no  chasm  exists.  Yet 
perhaj)s  the  chasm  is  deeper,  or  at  all  events  more  deeply  felt, 
in  ethics  than  in  biological  and  psychological  science.  All 
conduct,  he  says,  is  marked  by  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
cuds :  the  unconscious  adaptation  of  the  acts  of  a  beaver  or  a 
dog  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  a  man  working  for  some 
tnoral  end.  To  unsophisticated  minds  the  difi’erence  is  not 
only  enormous  but  absolutely  incommensurable.  For  a  man 
who  consciously  adapts  bis  acts  and  his  circumstances  to  some 
far-off  Divine  event  is  in  reality  fighting  with  his  environment, 
fighting  with  his  physical  frame,  fighting  against  Nature.  And 
is  the  moral  life,  then,  a  development  of  the  natural  ?  Does 
not  the  single  word  ‘  conscious  ’  so  transform  the  adaptation  as 
to  remove  ethics  from  the  sphere  of  ‘  natural’  lile  altogether? 
In  the  second  place  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  evo¬ 
lution,  whether  it  explains  cosmlcal  and  biological  phenomena, 
or  whether  it  penetrates  the  world  of  thought  and  of  history, 
never  explains  the  primal  cause.  It  is  concerned  with  sequence 
in  the  form  of  a  scries,  without  a  beginning  and  without  an 
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end.  On  this  point  Mr.  Spencer  is  very  emphatic.* * * §  So  that 
if  any  philosophical  student  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  such  an 
indefinite  phantasmagoria  of  effects,  if  he  seeks  to  find — say  in 
ethics — the  underlying  cause  which  explains  the  evolution  of 
conscience  and  the  moral  consciousness,  the  path  is  left  clear 
for  him  so  far  as  Mr.  Spencer  knows  or  cares.  Nor  need 
he  even  feel  that  he  has  lost  ]Mr.  Spencer’s  sympathy  in 
such  a  (juest.  For  when  it  comes  to  distinguishing  himself 
from  Auguste  Comte,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  (as  against 
the  positivist  formula)  that  ‘  the  idea  of  cause  will  govern  at 
‘  the  end,  as  it  has  done  at  the  beginning.  The  idea  of  cause 
‘  cannot  be  abolished  except  by  the  abolition  of  thought  itself,*  \ 
Even  when  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  in  a  polemical  attitude,  he 
would  hardly  care  to  abolish  ‘  thought  itself.’ 

It  is  because  in  the  sequence  of  emj)irical  ethics  only  the 
decisive  turning-points  are  important  that  no  mention  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  this  essay  of  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick’s 
valuable  book,  ‘  The  Methods  of  Ethics.’  On  other  grounds 
it  merits  a  most  careful  cidticisra,  and  affords  a  most  instructive 
commentary  on  utilitarian  ideas.  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  position  in 
the  utilitarian  ranks  is,  indeed,  in  many  respects  remarkable. 
He  has  too  clear  and  logical  a  mind  not  to  see  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  so-called  Universalistic  Hedonism.  He  feels, 
for  instance,  much  of  the  absurdity  of  the  hedonistic  paradox 
that  w’e  can  only  attain  happiness  on  the  express  condition  that 
we  do  not  aim  at  it.J  He  has  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
happiness  is  intrinsically  and  objectively  desirable,  out  of  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  consciousness  which  in  reality  gives  it  all  its  mean¬ 
ing  ;  §  and  in  some  of  his  concluding  pages  he  honestly  confronts 
the  fact  that  utilitarianism  can  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
(and  perhaps  hardly  even  so  with  this  limitation)  provide  any 
stringent  and  obligatory  sanction  of  morality  which  shall  be 
binding  alike  on  all  men.||  For  in  many  ways  ethics  cannot 
exist  without  the  assumption  of  a  moral  order  of  the  universe, 
an  assumption  which  of  course  can  never  be  empirically  proved. 
When  Professor  Eain  came  to  review  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  book  in 
‘  Mind,’  it  was  exactly  this  point  which  appeared  to  him  such  a 
stumbling-block,  and  so  fatal  an  admission  (as  indeed  it  is)  for 
empirical  ethics.  But  when  we  seek  to  estimate  Mr.  Sidgvvick’s 


*  Cf.  inter  alia.  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  58  (second  edition,  1868). 

t  Cf.  Spencer’s  ‘  Reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  cf  M. 
Comte,’  third  edition,  1871. 

{  Methods  of  Ethics,  first  edition,  pp.  130-133. 
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position  in  relation  to  the  school  to  which  he'belongs,  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  development  of  thought  runs  through  Bent- 
ham,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  leaves  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick’s  speculations  on  one  side.  For  just  the  point  which  marks 
the  decisive  advance  from  utilitarianism  to  scientific  or  evolu¬ 
tional  ethics  is  not  ignored  but  discarded  by  Mr.  Sidgwick. 
To  the  question  Avhether  moral  ideas  are  gradually  formed  by 
a  long  course  of  years,  by  experiences  of  utility  made  in  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  he  returns  a  negative  reply.*  And  yet 
this  is  the  characteristic  note  of  later  or  rational  utilitarianism. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  accordingly  many  criticisms  to  offer  on  Mr. 
Sidgwick’s  opinions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  chapter  headed 
‘  Criticisms  and  Explanations.’!  So,  too,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
in  the  preface  to  his  ‘  Science  of  Ethics,’  declares  that  ‘  he 
‘  differs  upon  many  points  from  !Mr.  Sidgwick,  and  especially 
‘  upon  the  critical  point  of  the  relation  of  evolution  to  ethics.’  { 

In  the  last  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  views  of  ethics  we  trace  the 
influence  of  a  so-called  sociological  science.  To  illusti'ate  the 
curious  importance  of  such  an  idea  in  contemporary  ethics, 
we  have  to  turn  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  ‘  Science  of  Ethics, 
a  notable  and  significant  contribution  to  the  solution  of  con¬ 
temporary  problems.  Mr.  Stephen  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ethical  school  to  which  he  belongs. 

‘  My  ethical  theory,’  he  says  in  his  preface,  ‘  when  I  first  became 
the  conscious  proprietor  of  any  theory  at  all,  was  that  of  the  orthodox 
utilitarians.  At  a  later  period  my  mind  was  stirred  by  the  great  im¬ 
pulse  conveyed  through  Mr.  Darwin’s  “  Origin  of  Species.”  So  far  as 
ethical  problems  were  concerned,  I  at  first  regarded  Mr.  Darwin’s 
principles  rather  as  providing  a  now  armoury  wherewith  to  encounter 
certain  plausible  objections  of  the  so-called  Intrusionists  (Mr.  Stephen 
probably  means  “  Intuitionists  ”)  than  as  implying  any  reconstruction 
of  the  utilitarian  doctrine  itself.  Gradually,  however,  I  came  to  think 
that  a  deeper  change  would  be  necessary,  and  I  believe  that  this  con¬ 
viction  came  to  me  from  a  study  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  works.  ...  I 
differ,  however,’  he  proceeds  a  few  pages  further  on,  ‘  from  Mr. 
Spencer  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Spencer  has  worked  out  an  encyclo¬ 
paedic  system,  of  which  his  ethical  system  is  the  crown  and  completion. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  have  started  from  the  old  ethical  theories,  and  am 
trying  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  scientific  principles  which 
I  take  for  granted.’  {Science  of  Ethics,  pp.  v,  vi,  viii.) 


*  Cf.  esp.  pp.  429-435. 

!  Data  of  Ethics,  pp.  150-172. 

t  L.  Stephen’s  ‘  Science  of  Ethics,’  Preface,  p.  vi.  A  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  views  on  preceding  iitilitarianism  will  be  found 
in  ‘  Science  of  Ethics,’  pp.  353-359. 
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Tlie  cliaractci’istlc  doctrine  of  ‘  the  Science  of  Ethics  ’  is  the  j 

use  made  of  the  conception  of  a  ‘  social  organism,’  and  the  f 

employment  of  an  abstract  entity  called  ‘  the  social  tissue.’  I 

The  heritage  of  Auguste  Comte  to  his  successors  was  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  having  founded  a  science  of  sociology 
as  the  modern  science  next  in  order  of  complexity  to  biology. 

The  implication  was  that  just  as  biology  dealt  with  the  laws 
and  vital  functions  of  a  given  organism,  so  sociology  must  deal 
with  the  functions  of  Avhat  was  really  an  organism,  though  of 
course  of  a  somewhat  different  and  special  kind.  Society  was 
an  organism  exhibiting  activities  and  possessing  functions 
which  could  therefore  be  treated  organically,  however  little 
these  might  be  incorporated  in  or  proceed  from  a  single  frame. 

The  interconnexion,  or  ‘  r.adical  consensus,’  of  the  social  organ¬ 
ism  is  to  M.  Comte  a  ‘  master  thought  ’  in  philosophy.  It  is 
only  in  organic  systems,  as  he  says,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
fullest  mutual  connexion  ;  the  idea  becomes  the  basis  of  positive 
conceptions,  and  it  becomes  moi’e  marked  the  more  compound 
are  the  organisms,  and  the  more  comjdex  the  phenomena  in 
question.  It  must,  therefore,  be  scientifically  prepondenant  in 
social  jdiysics,  or  sociology,  even  more  than  in  biology,  where 
it  is  so  decisively  recognised  by  the  best  order  of  students.* 

Hence  it  is  that  we  can  properly  s))cak  of  Social  Statics,  or 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  order  of  liuman  society,  and  Social 
Dynamics,  or  theory  of  the  natural  jnatgress  of  human  society, 
together  with  the  celebrated  ‘  Lol  des  trois  Etats,’  the  unfail¬ 
ing  sequence  of  theological,  metaphysical,  and  ])ositive  periods. 

The  ‘  positive  conceptions  ’  of  whicli  this  idea  has  proved 
the  basis  are  indeed  curious.  It  lias  been  fertile,  for  instance, 
in  jisychology,  and  so  has  produced  Mr.  Lewes’s  ‘  general 
‘  mind,’  whicli  transforms  sensations  into  perceptions,  and  is 
the  parent  of  necessities  of  thought.  | 

‘  The  tlistinguisliiii;'  cliaracter,’  says  Mr.  Lewes,  ‘  ol  liunian  psyclio-  j 

I<>gy,  is  tliat  to  the  three*  j'reat  factors,  organism,  external  meiliurn,  and  j 

heiedity,  it  adds  a  tourtJi,  namely,  relation  to  a  social  inedittni  with 
its  jaoduct  the  general  mind.’  t 

And  now  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  finds  it  equally  fertile  in  ethics. 

Its  latest  offspring  is  the  ‘.social  tissue’  to  wliltdi  the  creation 
of  morality  is  expressly'  <lue,  for  ‘morality  is  the  definition  of 
‘  some  of  the  most  important  (jualities  of  f  he  social  organism. ’J 

*  t.’f.  Miss  Martineaii’s  abridgment  of  (,'omte,  vol.  ii.  jt.  KO. 

t  Mr.  Lewes’s  ‘Study  of  IVyc.-hology,’  |i.  l.'tl);  ef.  1, "ill- Hi:?,  Kill, 

J70. 
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‘  The  moral  law  defines  a  property  of  the  social  tissue.’ *  In  a 
similar  fashion  the  late  Professor  Clifford  traced  all  morality  to 
what  he  terms  the  ‘  tribal  self.’  ‘  The  tribal  self  learns  to 
‘  ajiprove  certain  expressions  of  tribal  liking  or  disliking ;  the 
‘  actions  whose  open  approval  is  liked  by  the  tribal  self  are 

*  called  right  actions,  and  those  whose  open  disapproval  is 
‘  liked  are  called  wrong  actions.  The  corresponding  cha- 

•  racters  are  called  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious.’  Pro¬ 
bably,  however  (though  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  what  is 
tlie  exact  meaning  of  such  purely  logical  abstractions),  Mr. 
Clifford  does  not  mean  precisely  the  same  thing  by  ‘  tribal 
‘self’  which  Mr.  Stephen  means  by  ‘social  tissue.’  For 
instance,  he  declares  that  ‘  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the 
‘  tribal  self  from  society,  or  the  common  consciousness;  it 
‘  is  something  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  man  which  binds 
‘  together  his  gregarious  instincts.’!  Here,  then,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  progress  in  English  philosophy  from  indi¬ 
vidualism  to  a  species  of  universalism.  In  psychology  there  is 
the  change  from  Hume  and  Mill  to  Spencer  and  Lewes,  the 
general  mind  taking  the  place  of  the  individual,  and  evolving 
by  means  of  accumulated  experiences  the  so-called  forms  ot 
thought.  In  ethics  there  is  a  double  change.  First  the  pro¬ 
gress  from  individual  hedonism  or  egoism  to  utilitarianism  or 
nniversalistic  hedonism  ;  secondly,  a  change  from  the  Individual 
judgment  of  what  is  or  is  not  useful  to  the  judgment  of  the 
social  organism,  or  social  tissue.  The  latter  is  the  interval 
which  separates  Mill  and  the  utilitarians  of  our  youth  from 
Mr.  Stephen,  31  r.  Clifford,  and  the  evolutional  ethics  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought. 

Hut  is  society  actually  an  organism  ?  Or  does  the  parallel¬ 
ism  between  a  body  politic  and  a  body  individual  (between  the 
‘  big  letters  and  the  small  ’  of  I’lato’s  Republic)  amount  at 
most  to  an  analogy,  and  an  analogy  which  may  conceivably  be 
misleading?  Mr.  Stephen  appears  to  have  no  doubt  on  the 
subject. 

‘  Society,’  he  says,  ‘  in  fact,  is  a  structure  which  by  its  nature  itnplies 
a  certain  iixity  in  the  distribution  and  relations  of  cbisses.  Each  niau 
is  found  with  a  certain  part  of  the  joint  franietrorli',  which  is  made  ot 
flesh  and  bloinl  instead  of  br  cks  and  titnber,  but  which  is  not  the  less 
trull/  a  /lersistent  structure.'  ‘  The  social  KhIv  is  no  more  liable  to 
arbitrary  ehanpes  than  the  individual  body.’  ‘  A  full  {>ereeption  of  the 
truth  that  society  is  not  a  mere  aggregate  but  an  organic  growth,  that 

•  Science  t'f  Ethics,  p.  ll>S. 

I  C'litVord’s  ‘  Essiys,’  vol.  ii.  pp.  112  and  IIG. 
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it  forms  a  whole,  the  laws  of  whose  growth  can  be  studied  apart  front 
those  of  the  individual  atom,  supplies  the  most  characteristic  postulate 
of  modern  speculation.’  * 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  what  Mr.  Stephen  regards  with  so 
light  a  heart  as  ‘  a  postulate  ’  is  considered  as  at  least  an  ojjen 
and  arguable  question  by  so  modern  a  speculator  as  Air. 
Herbert  Spencer.  In  his  ‘Essays,’  vol.  i.  p.  390  (2nd  edi¬ 
tion),  and  more  fully  in  his  ‘  Sociology,’  vol.  i.  part  ii.  ch.  ii., 
he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  go  carefully  through  the  points  of 
resemblance  and  dilTerence.  The  resemblances  are  four  in 
number.  Both  social  organisation  and  living  organism  com¬ 
mence  as  small  aggregations  and  insensibly  augment  in  mass. 
Both  assume  in  the  course  of  their  growth  a  continually 
increasing  complexity  of  structure.  In  both  the  parts  gra¬ 
dually  acquire  a  mutual  dependence ;  while  finally  in  both  the 
life  and  development  of  the  whole  body  is  far  more  prolonged 
than  that  of  any  of  its  component  elements.  But  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  also  four.  Societies  have  no  specific  external  forms. 
The  social  organism  does  not  form  a  continuous  mass  like  the 
living  body.  While  the  ultimate  living  elements  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  organism  arc  mostly  fixed  in  their  relative  positions, 
those  of  the  social  organism  arc  capable  of  moving  from  place 
to  place.  And,  lastly,  in  the  body  of  an  animal  only  the 
nervous  tissue  is  endowed  with  feeling,  but  in  a  society  all  the 
members  are  endowed  with  feeling.  It  is  quite  true  that  Air. 
Spencer  substantially  agrees  with  Air.  Stephen’s  cardinal  jiro- 
position,  but  he  is  fonder  of  the  word  ‘  analogy  ’  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  than  the  strong  term  postulate.  To  most 
minds,  of  course,  the  relation  between  the  society  and  the 
individual  appears  to  have  great  illustrative  value ;  but  the 
cardinal  difference  that  there  is  no  social  scnsoriuin  (i.  e.  that 
in  the  one  consciousness  is  cojicentrated  in  a  small  part  of  the 
aggregate,  while  in  the  other  it  is  diffused  throughout  the 
aggregate)  has  at  least  one  most  important  consequence,  as 
Air.  Spencer  himself  allows.  In  an  individual  body  clearly  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  has  a  value  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Avelfare  of  the  units.  But  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  the 
social  body.  The  welfare  of  the  aggregate  is  not  an  end  to  be 
sought  independently.  The  society  exists  for  the  sake  of  its 
members,  Avhile  in  a  real  organism  the  i)arts  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  Avhole  body. 

‘  It  has  ever  to  be  remembered  that  great  as  may  be  the  efforts  made 
for  the  prosperity  of  tlie  body  politic,  yet  the  claims  of  the  body  politic 
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are  nothing  in  themselves,  and  become  something  only  in  so  far  as  they 
embody  the  claims  of’  its  component  individuals.’  • 

From  social  organism  we  proceed  to  ‘  social  tissue,’ which 
is  declared  to  be  the  primary  unit  upon  Avhich  the  process  of 
evolution  impinges,  and  the  direct  agent,  therefore,  in  the 
production  of  morality.  What  is  this  social  tissue  ?  It  is  by 
no  means  easy  precisely  to  formulate  the  conception.  It 
appears  to  be  a  better  piece  of  nomenclature  than  social 
organism,  which  is  a  vague  term,  and  does  not  imply  the  same 
loose  kind  of  unity,  or  rather  continuity. 

‘  The  limits  of  social  tissue  are  fixed  not  by  its  internal  constitution 
but  by  external  circumstances.  It  therefore  is  not  analogous  to  the 
higher  organism  which  forms  a  whole  separated  from  all  similar  wholes, 
but  to  an  organism  of  the  lower  type,  which  consists  of  mutually  con¬ 
nected  jKirts  spreading  independently  in  dependence  ('fc)  upon  external 
conditions  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  not  of  united  growth. 
The  unity  which  we  attribute  to  it  consists  in  this,  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  dependent  upon  his  neighbours,  and  thus  every  modification 
arising  in  one  part  is  capable  of  being  propagated  directly  in  every 
other  part.”  (P.  120.)  ‘  The  tissue  is  built  up  of  men,  as  the  tissue 

of  phy.siology  is  said  to  be  built  up  of  cells.  Every  society  is  com¬ 
posed  of  such  tissue ;  and  the  social  tis.sue  can  no  more  exist  apart 
from  such  associations  than  the  physiological  tissue  can  exist  apart  from 
the  organs  of  living  animals.’  (P.  120.) 

The  social  tissue  then  appears  to  represent  the  general 
material  or  all-pcrvading  substance  (the  vXrf  or  v-rroKsifiivov 
as  Aristotle  might  say),  from  which  the  subordinate  associa¬ 
tions  are  constructed,  and  the  conditions  of  its  vitality  require 
to  be  considered  independently.  ‘  The  social  evolution  means 
‘  the  evolution  of  a  strong  social  tissue ;  the  best  type  is  the 
‘  tyj)e  implied  by  the  strongest  tissue.’  f  However  vague  may 
be  the  exact  nature  of  the  social  tissue,  whether  it  be  an  im¬ 
portant  or  valuable  conception,  or  an  ingenious  but  wholly 
mythical  abstraction,  it  holds  a  most  intimate  relation  to 
morality,  according  to  Mi-.  Leslie  Stephen.  For  some  of  the 
most  important  qualities  of  the  social  tissue  come  to  be  defined 
by  morality. 

‘  The  process  by  which  society  has  been  developed  implies  that  the 
most  important  characteristics  developed  in  the  individual  by  the  social 
pressure  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  e.xi.stence  of  the  society.  The 
moral  law  defines  some  of  the  most  important  characteristics  so  de¬ 
veloped,  and  is  therefore  a  statement  of  part  of  the  qualities  in  virtue 
of  which  the  society  is  possible.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  statement,  for 
other  qualities  may  be  essential ;  nor  an  absolutely  accurate  statement. 


Spencer’s  ‘  Sociology,’  vol.  i.  p.  480. 
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for  societies  exi>t  in  wliich  the  morality  varies  within  wide  limits.  Cut 
so  far  as  it  goes  it  must  be  an  approximate  statement  of  part  of  the  con¬ 
ditions.’* 

So  that  the  moral  is,  after  all,  the  useful ;  the  immoral  is  the 
useless  ;  though,  indeed,  the  qualification  ought  to  he  added, 
useful  or  useless  to  the  social  tissue.  Nor  is  the  qualification 
unimportant,  for  many  consequences  are  involved.  In  the  first 
place,  morality  is  not  evolved  conduct,  as  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
because  the  welfare  or  progress  of  the  social  organism  is  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  activity  of  the  social  organs.  In  soiiie 
sense  or  other,  morality  ahvays  implies  action  for  the  good  of 
others.!  And,  in  the  second  place,  virtuous  action  is  not  esti¬ 
mated  solely  by  consequences,  but  in  relation  to  character  and 
motive,  because  the  social  evolution  tends  to  educe  the  higher 
type  which  spontaneously  and  instinctively  obeys  the  so-called 
moral  law.J  Moreover,  the  direct  reference  to  the  social 
organism  is  enough  to  change  utilitarianism  into  the  ethics  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  There  is  no  part  of  the  ‘  Science  of 
‘  Ethics  ’  which  is  more  worth  diligent  perusal  than  that  which 
deals  with  the  relation  of  the  new  criterion  to  the  utilitarian 
criterion.  Mr.  Stephen  is  not  inclined  to  spare  his  predecessors 
in  moral  ])hllo.sophy.  ‘  lie  (the  utilitarian)  can  only  make  an 

*  outward  show  of  morality,  and  run  up  an  edifice  which  looks 
‘  like  the  everlasting  structure,  but  falls  to  pieces  at  the  first 

*  touch.  He  may  call  his  code  moral,  but  in  fact  it  is  a  code 

*  which  has  neither  permanence,  nor  suj)remacy,  nor  uni- 
‘  formity,  nor  unconditional  validlty.’§  But  is  then  the  new  code 
so  radically'  different  from  the  old?  Are  not  both  based  on 
experience  ?  Do  not  both  accept  happiness  as  a  test  of  mora¬ 
lity'  ?  ^Ir.  Stephen  feels  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  this 
objection.  He  acknowledges  (with  a  playful  touch  Avhich 
comes  almost  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  because,  in  this  book 
at  all  events,  ]SIr.  Stephen  studiously  conceals  the  lighter  style 
to  Avhich  he  has  accustomed  us  in  some  of  his  essays)  that  the 
new  system  is  to  many  thinkers  simply  ‘  the  old  dog  in  a  new 
‘  doublet.’ 

AVhat  then  are  the  theoretical  deficiencies  of  utilitarianism  ? 

‘  Tlie  tendency,’  he  says,  ‘  of  the  utilitarian  is  to  consider  knowledge 
in  general  as  conlbrniing  to  the  type  of  that  purely  empirical  knowledge 
in  which  the  experience  of  a  former  coincidence  of  two  distinct  phe¬ 
nomena  is  the  sole  basis  for  an  expectation  of  a  future  coincidence. 
Carrying  out  this  principle  as  far  as  pos.sible,  reasoning  is  e.«sentially  a 


*  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  148.  t  Cf.  p.  170. 
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process  of  associating  ideas,  and  the  association,  thongli  practically  in¬ 
dissoluble  in  some  cases,  is  regarded  as  always  potentially  dissoluble. 
The  logical  result  is  atomism,  or  the  reduction  of  every  kind  of 
organised  system,  whether  of  ideas  regarded  as  existing  in  the  mind,  or 
of  the  objects  external  to  the  mind  and  represented  by  the  ideas,  to  an 
aggregate  of  independent  units,  capable  of  indefinite  analysis  in  the 
mind,  or  being  taken  to  pieces  and  reconstructed  in  reality.’  (Pp.  351), 
360.) 

The  passage  is  a  remarkable  one,  as  indicating  that  reaction 
against  individualism  tvliich  has  before  been  noted  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  modern  scientific  speculation.  At  last,  science  (or 
rather  science  as  applied  to  mental  and  moral  phenomena) 
seems  to  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  particular  or  the  isolated  unit  and  the  individual  or  the 
related  unit,  and  it  has  discovered  that  the  individual  is  in 
some  way  the  fusion  of  the  universal  and  the  particular, 
the  particular  univcrsalised  by  its  relations,  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  to  understand  the  individual,  we  must  start  from  the 
universal.  For  observe  the  apjdication  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  cri¬ 
ticism  to  the  purely'  ethical  aspect.  According  to  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  atomism,  every  man  is  like  every  other  man  to  begin 
with,  the  existence  of  uniform  atoms  being  j)resuppose<l  upon 
which  circumstances  then  begin  to  operate.  Therefore  the 
difference  between  two  men  is  solely  due  to  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  acted  upon  them,  and  not  to  those  innate 
tendencies  of  character  which  are  suspected  of  an  affinity  to 
‘  innate  ideas.’  "We  must  suppose,  in  consequence,  that  there 
is  ‘  a  unifonn  man — a  colourless  sheet  of  paper  or  primitive 
‘  atom  ’ — upon  wlmin  all  qualities  are  imposed  by  the  circum- 
stanees  under  which  he  is  placed.  This  is  ethical  atomism. 
Further,  according  to  this  doctrine,  society  is  an  aggregate 
built  up  of  tbe  uniform  atoms  called  men.  Each  of  these 
desires  ha])pincss,  and  so  ha])piness  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
‘  emotional  currency,’  capable  of  being  calculated  and  distri¬ 
buted  in  lots  ;  and  conduct  is  immoral  or  moral  ‘  according  as 
‘  it  diminishes  or  swells  the  volume  of  the  hypothetical  cur- 
‘  rency.’  *  "What  now  is  the  fundamental  error  of  utilitarian¬ 
ism  ?  It  is  the  refusal  to  take  into  account  the  true  nature  of 
society,  which  is  an  organism,  and  not  an  aggregate  of  inde¬ 
pendent  atoms. 

‘  The  utilitarian  argument  would  be  perfectly  revelant  if  we  could 
take  each  action  by  itself,  sum  up  its  consequences,  and  then  generalise 

•  Cf.  Mr.  Spencer’s  criticism  of  the  ‘greatest  happiness’  principle 
given  above. 
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as  to  the  actions  of  the  class.  But  it  is  also  true  that  our  judgments  as 
to  the  effects  of  immoral  conduct  are  very  inadequately  represented  by 
this  simple  and  direct  process.  We  must  take  into  account  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  certain  social  order,  and  of  a  corresponding  character  in  the 
individual  constituents.  The  consequences  of  immoral  conduct  can 
only  be  traced  when  w'e  recognise  tlie  nature  of  the  social  structure, 
which  again  implies  the  existence  of  a  certain  stage  of  individual 
development,  and  neither  of  these  is  deducible  from  the  properties  of 
the  assumed  unit  (an  individual,  uniform  man).’  (Pp.  301-3.) 

The  conclusions  of  such  a  criticism  are  obvious,  and  we 
need  not  trace  them  further.  Briefly,  the  difference  between 
the  utilitarian  and  the  evolutionist  eriterion  is  this,  that  the 
former  lays  down  as  a  criterion  the  happiness,  the  latter  the 
health  of  the  society.  Utilitarianism  gives  what  may  be 
called  ‘  instantaneous  morality,’  not  scientific  ethics,  because  it 
neglects  the  conception  of  a  slowly  developing  organism. 

‘  The  importance  of  the  distinction  is  illustrated  in  almost  every  im- 
jjortant  social  discussion.  We  notice  certain  bad  results  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  economical  or  social  tirrangcment.  The  indissolubility  of  mar¬ 
riage  inflicts  hardship  upon  many  individuals ;  let  it  be  dissoluble  in 
those  ca.«es.  The  importation  of  foreign  products  ruins  certain  manu¬ 
facturers;  let  it  be  prohibited.  We  remedy  the  immediate  evil  by 
suppressing  more  obvious  symptonts ;  but  wo  often  forget  that  we  ire 
dealing  with  a  comple.x  organism,  and  that  the  real  problem  involves 
innumerable  and  far-reaching  actions  and  motives  due  to  its  constitu¬ 
tion.  We  may  be  remedying  the  grievances  of  individual  husbands 
and  wives  by  lowering  the  general  sanctity  of  family  relations,  and 
helping  a  particular  cla.«s  at  the  expense  of  the  general  elhciency  of  the 
nation.’  (P.  371  ;  cf.  j).  12G.) 

Sucli  is  Mr.  Stephen’s  admirable  criticism  of  the  utilitarian 
fallacies.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  having  got  so  far  he  does 
not  perceive  that  he  is  even  yet  in  the  province  of  social 
physics  and  has  not  reached  the  ethical  realm,  and  that  when 
lie  talks  of  the  sanctity  of  certain  moral  ideas,  he  is  speaking 
of  that  which,  on  his  assumjition,  is  none  the  le.ss  due  to  expe¬ 
rience,  although  it  may  be  an  enlarged  and  developed  expe¬ 
rience — the  experience  of  the  race  and  not  of  the  individual. 

But  few  points  remain  in  the  ‘  Science  of  Ethics  ’  which  call 
for  notice.  Mr.  Stephen  once  and  lor  ever  separates  himself 
from  the  school  of  egoists  aiul  logical  utilitarians  by  aflinnlng 
the  original  character  of  sympathy.  ‘  Sympathy,’  he  says,  ‘  is 
‘  not  an  additional  instimft,  a  faculty  which  is  a<lded  w  hen  the 
‘  mind  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  a  mere 
‘  incident  of  intellecinal  growth,  but  something  implied  from 
‘  the  first  in  the  very  structure  of  knowledge  ’(p.  2.30).  Sym- 
jiathy,  it  would  appear,  is  identical  or  conjoined  witli  such 
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intellectual  action  as  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  repre¬ 
sentative  ideas.  ‘  The  sympathetic  being,’  !Mr.  Stephen  goes 
on  to  say,  ‘  becomes  a  constituent  part  of  a  larger  organisation, 
‘  and  therefore  ceases  to  act  simply  on  the  prudential  motive 
‘  of  the  hedonists  ’  (p.  257).  The  sympathetic  being  is  not, 
therefore,  the  same  being  as  the  non-sympathetic,  though 
acting  from  different  motives  (which  is  contradictory),  but  a 
different  being  with  a  different  set  of  faculties  (viz.  the  social 
ones),  and  he,  apparently,  has  gained  a  fresh  capacity  (p.  263). 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  see  how  sympathy,  which  is  thus 
clearly  affirmed  to  have  grown,  can  yet  have  been  implied 
from  the  first  in  the  very  structure  of  knowledge.  But,  after 
all,  the  difficulty  is  no  greater  than  that  which  is  discoverable 
in  the  analysis  made  by  the  scientists  of  the  growth  of  know¬ 
ledge.  For  that,  too,  is  dependent  on  certain  forms  or  ulti¬ 
mate  laws  of  intelligence,  and  yet  these  are  the  very  things 
which  are  supposed  to  be  evolved  in  the  growth  of  knowledge. 

It  may  possibly  surprise  the  reader  to  see  how  !Mr.  Stephen 
solves  the  free-will  problem.  In  the  first  place,  he  resolves 
‘  cause  ’  into  a  continuous  procession  of  effects.  To  this  we 
have  been  familiarised  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes's  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  cause  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ‘  Problems  of 
‘  Life  and  !Mind.’  But  then  Mr.  Stephen  proceeds  to  a  kind 
of  solution  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  one  who  calls 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  experimental  school.  For  he  embraces 
a  Kantian  standpoint,  which  was  by  its  author  intended  as  an 
answer  to  the  empirical  assumptions  of  Locke  and  Hume. 

‘  Tlic  difficulty,’  he  says,  ‘  is  dispelled  so  far  as  it  can  be  dispelled 
(for  Mr.  Stephen  has  his  sceptical  moods)  when  we  have  got  rid  of  the 
troublesome  conception  of  necessity  as  a  name  for  something  more  than 
the  certainty  of  the  observer.  When  we  lirmly  gnisp  and  push  to  its 
legitimate  consennences  the  truth  that  j'robability,  chance,  necessity, 
determination,  and  so  forth,  arc  si m  pi  i/  names  of  our  own  states  of  mind, 
or,  in  other  words,  hare  only  a  suhjectire  ralidity,  we  have  got  as  far  as 
we  can  towards  removing  the  perplexity  now  under  consideration.’ 
(I’p.  293  -1.) 

All  admirable  coiiclusioii ;  but  if  some  audacious  critic  were 
to  venture  to  assert  that  the  troublesome  conception  of  •  social 
‘  tissue  ’  was  nothing  more  than  the  abstraction  of  an  iiulividual 
thinker,  anil  had  only  a  subjective  and  relative  validity,  that 
iiicral  facts  were  what  they  were,  and  that  no  material  dif¬ 
ference  is  made  to  their  concrete  signlticaiiee  by  relating  them 
to  social  tissue,  Mr.  Stephen  would  probably  feel  that  the  time 
had  come  for  more  spirited  and  pointed  writing  than  he  has 
deigned  to  make  use  of  in  the  volume  now  before  us. 
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In  the  matter  of  ‘  assoclationism,’  liowevor,  as  applied  to  o 

the  genesis  of  moral  ideas,  ^Ir.  Stephen  has  some  trenchant  I  < 

things  to  say.  The  device  of  ‘  association  of  ideas  ’  to  eke  out  ‘ 

the  assumption  of  utilitarianism  was  first  tried  by  Hartley,  1  < 

whom  Stuart  Mill  has  so  enthusiastically  termed  the  ‘father  |  4 

of  associationism.’  According  to  the  general  hedonistic 
position,  all  human  action  is  ultimately  Interested  and  selfish. 

How,  then,  can  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  virtue,  so  obvious 
in  the  best  examples  of  morality,  be  accounted  for?  Easily 
enough,  according  to  Hartley  and  Mill ;  for  association  of 
ideas  explains  how  virtue  was  associated  with  the  only  real 
end  of  activity,  viz.  happiness,  and  then  became  transformed 
from  means  into  end,  just  as  the  acquisition  of  money  is  trans¬ 
formed  from  means  to  happiness  into  end  of  life  by  the 
confirmed  miser.  Mr.  Stephen’s  criticism  on  this  device 
appears  to  us  unanswerable. 

‘  If  love  (or  other  moral  sentiments)  thus  explained  should  prompt 
us  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  sticrifice  our  pleasure  for  the  g«iod  of 
others,  we  should  be  unreasonable  in  the  sjiine  sense  as  the  miser.  Wo 
shotdd  be  apfilying  a  rule  in  a  case  where  it  w.as  plainly  inapplicable, 
and  using  means  for  an  end  in  a  case  where  we  knew  that  they  would 
not  produce  that  end.  Association  in  this  sense  imj)lies  illusion  ;  and 
the  more  reasonable  we  become,  the  more  we  should  deliver  ourselves 
from  the  bondage  of  such  errors.’  (I*.  37M.) 

Such  a  conclusion  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  we 
derive  from  the  substitution  of  scientifie  ethics  for  the  crude 
and  paradoxical  theories  of  the  utilitarian  morality. 

There  is  nothing  cf  much  interest  for  the  student  (>f  con¬ 
temporary  ethics  in  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock’s  recently  jtublished 
essays.  He  has  appended  to  his  volume,  which  deals  princi¬ 
pally  with  ()ucstions  of  jurisprudence,  four  essays  professedly 
dealing  with  moral  subjects,  but  there  is  none  of  that  solid 
work  in  them  whi<-h  is  consjucuous  in  the  author’s  work  on 
‘  Sj)inoza,’  and  which  the  world  has  now  a  right  to  expect  from 
anyone  who  touches  on  so  vexed  atid  so  arduous  a  field  of 
controversy.  iVIr.  Pollock  is  a[)parently,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  essay  on  ‘  Ethics  and  Morals,’  a  disciple  of  the  school 
of  common  sense;  but  he  is  also  a  utilitarian,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  moral 
questions,  although,  oddly  enough,  be  thinks  (]>.  .‘Joy)  that  the 
utilitarianism  of  ,1.  S.  Mill  or  of  Pentham  was  not  empirical, 
or  at  all  events  so  empirical  as  Mr.  S|)cncer  assumes.  He  is 
troubled  with  many  doubts,  especially  on  two  points — the 
bearing  of  scientific  ethics  on  j)ractical  morality,  and  the 
relation  of  moral  ideals  to  contemporary  jiractice.  And  so  it 
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is  not  unnatural  to  find  in  lus  essays  sentences  which  are  not 
obviously  consistent.  He  says,  for  instance  (p.  276):  ‘  The 
‘  ethical  judgments  of  mankind  are  framed  witli  regard  to  an 
‘  ideal  standard;’  and  on  p.  370:  ‘  AVe  do  not  want  an 
‘  absolute  standard  to  guide  ns  in  the  exercise  of  moral  appro- 
‘  bation  or  disajjprobation ;  ’  and  again  on  j).  271:  ‘The 
‘  ethical  judgments  of  the  community  have  no  express  mouth- 
‘  piece.  Our  only  tribunal  is  an  ideal  and  abstract  one  ;  the 
‘  practical  judgment,  as  Aristotle  saw  long  ago,  must  measure 
‘  itself  by  the  imof/ined  judgment  of  the  reasonable  man.’ 
This  is  almost  as  baffling  as  to  discover  in  Aristotle  on  what 
the  apx^^  TTpaKTtidv  are  based.  Or  again ;  we  read  on 
j).  290  that  ‘  the  most  important  motives  and  sanctions  are  those 
‘  which  0])crate  without  bcimj  perceived,  and  consequently  are 
‘  not  expressed  in  popular  theories  ;  ’  while  on  p.  295,  ‘  A  man 
‘  of  normal  sight  does  not  want  optics  to  make  him  see ;  nor 
‘  does  a  right-minded  man  want  ethics  to  make  him  know 
‘  right  from  wrong.’  Tc  judge  by  the  last  passage,  it  would 
appear  either  that  right-mindedness  is  normal — which  at  least 
is  open  to  doubt — or  else  that  the  right-minded  man  is  not  on 
the  level  of  ])opular  theories  of  morality,  in  which  case  he 
would  certainly  seem  to  have  studied  a  science  of  moral  optics. 
Ilut,  in  itself,  the  sentence  tliat  the  right-minded  man  knows 
right  from  wrong  is  on  a  ])ar  with  liutler’s  famous  reasoning 
that  conscience  is  nuturalh/  superior,  because,  in  the  nature 
of  thiuf/s,  conscience  is  above  self-love  and  the  instinctive 
aj)petites.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Pollock  seems  inclined  to 
doubt  the  value  of  scientific  ethics,  and  to  rest  his  faith  on  a 
version  of  inoial  sense  or  popular  ethical  judgments.  To 
divorce  morality  from  knowledge  is  indeed  the  common 
practice  of  those  writers  who  have  a  fine  scorn  for  metaphysics ; 
it  remains  for  students  of  the  history  of  ethics  to  sec  how  the 
old  Socratic  dogma  tliat  virtue  is  knowledge  is  a  truth  which 
is  for  ever  being  obscured  and  for  ever  re-tliscovcred.  If 
Socrates  and  Plato  found  it,  the  later  Greek  schools  lost  it 
again;  reinsbitcd  by  Cndworth  and  Clarke,  it  was  dethroned 
by  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  ;  set  in  clear  light  by  Kant,  it 
is  eclipsed  by  the  recrudescence  of  ‘  natural  law  ’  and  natural 
evolution  in  the  scientific  school  of  Spencer  and  Lewes, 
^Ir.  Pollock,  in  fact,  approaches  ethics  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  Austin  and  llentham.  He  is  a  student  of  law  first 
and  of  im)ralltv  afterwards.  There  are  many  disadvantages  in 
such  approaches,  but  there  is  at  least  one  advantage.  Ethics 
undoubtedly  derives  from  jurisprudence  some  admirable 
illustrations,  and  IMr.  Pollock’s  tcchuic.ilities  of  final  juris- 
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prudence,  statical  jurisprudence,  and  dynamical  jurisprudence 
serve  him  in  good  stead  in  his  discrimination  between  absolute 
ethics,  relative  ethics,  and  casuistry.* 

In  Avorks  like  INIr.  Spencer’s  ‘  Data  of  Ethics  ’  and  ]\Ir. 
Stephen’s  ‘  Science  of  Ethics,’  the  modern  system  of  scientific 
morality  may  be  said  to  be  formulated.  It  I’emalns  then  for 
us  shortly  to  consider  the  position  in  Avhich  it  stands,  and  to 
compare  its  prosuj)j)ositions  and  its  conclusions  Avith  the 
opposite  scheme,  to  Avhich  it  bears  the  strongest  contrast.  For 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  us,  in  a  modern  day,  there  is 
no  alternative  except  to  embrace  the  scientific  ethics  or  some 
modification  of  the  Kantian  system.  It  is  the  old  contrast 
betAA’een  empiricism  and  rationalism  Avhich  has  run  through  all 
the  history  of  moral  philosojdiy,  but  the  special  form  Avhich  the 
contrast  has  assumed  has,  of  course,  varied  Avith  the  different 
generations.  On  the  one  side  the  changes  haA’e  been  rung 
on  such  systems  as  Cambridge  Platonism  (CudAvorth  and 
Clarke),  floral  Sense,  or  Conscience  (Butler,  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson),  and  Kantianism.  On  the  other  side,  the  ethics 
of  empiricism  have  also  had  successive  stages :  a  pui’ely 
selfish  system  or  hedonism  (Hobbes  and  Mandevllle),  utili¬ 
tarianism  in  its  earlier  form  (Hartley,  Paley,  Bentham), 
utilitarianism  in  its  later  form  (Austin,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  per¬ 
haps  H.  SidgAvick),  to  Avhich  has  noAV  succeeded  Evolutional 
Ethics  Avith  Spencer  and  Stephen.  Which  shall  it  be? 
Shall  Ave  begin  Avith  such  conceptions  as  moral  laAv,  moral 
order,  and  a  free  and  self-directing  moral  agent,  or  shall  the 
method  be  to  catalogue  the  tendencies  of  actions,  to  accept 
pleasure  and  j)ain  as  the  idtimate  test  of  good  and  bad,  and  to 
make  morality  the  gradual  creation  of  a  sloAvly-evolving  social 
tissue  ? 

Let  us  begin  by'  noticing  a  fcAv  ])oints  in  AA’hich  the  nov’cl 
ethics  are  either  confessc^dly  defective,  or  at  least  find  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  explaining  their  position.  Every  moral 
system  has  to  establish  the  sanctions  of  morality  on  a  clear 
basis ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  AA'ord  itself  is  used  in  so  many 
ambiguous  senses  that  the  substitution  of  Aveak,  vague, 
and  superficial  sanctions  for  Avhat  is  clearly  and  positively 
stringent  and  imperative  very  often  escapes  detection.  A 
sanction,  in  the  proj)cr  sense  of  the  term,  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  penalty  incurred  by  the  vdolation  of  a  hiAv.  If 
a  man  systematically  takes  ‘  every  pleasure  as  it  flies,’  he 
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becomes  liable  to  a  physical  sanction,  or,  in  other  words,  pain, 
disease,  or  death.  If  he  transgresses  the  known  law  of  the 
land,  he  comes  under  the  political  sanction  of  legal  punish¬ 
ment.  If  he  defies  the  ordinances  of  society,  he  pays  the 
penalty  for  his  eccentricity  in  the  social  sanction  of  ostracism. 
But  are  any  of  these  properly  moral  sanctions,  moral  penalties 
incurred  by  an  immoral  agent?  Perha{)s  it  will  be  enough  to 
accept  on  this  point  the  answer  of  Mill :  ‘  The  ultimate  sanction 
‘  of  all  morality  is  a  subjective  feeling  in  our  minds,’ — in  other 
words,  the  really  moral  sanction  is  an  internal  one,  and  not 
such  external  ones  as  pain,  punishment,  or  social  ostracism. 

‘  The  internal  sanction  of  duty  is  a  feeling  in  our  own  mind : 

‘  a  pain,  more  or  less  intense,  attendant  on  violation  of  duty, 

‘  which  in  properly  cultivated  moral  matures  rises,  in  the  more 
‘  serious  cases,  into  shrinking  from  it  as  an  impossibility.  This 
‘  feeling,  when  disinterested,  and  connecting  itself  with  the 
‘  past  idea  of  duty,  is  the  essence  of  conscience.’  *  Nothing 
could  be  more  strongly  or  better  expressed ;  only,  after  ^lill 
has  thus  conclusively  thrown  us  back  on  an  internal  sanction, 
he  proceeds  to  deprive  his  sanction  of  all  its  force  by  showing 
that  its  disinterested  character  has  really  a  selfish  core,  and 
that  the  virtue  it  bears  witness  to  has  risen  by  an  irrational 
confusion  between  ends  and  means.  Nor  is  Mr.  Sidgwick 
more  fortunate  in  establishing  an  internal  sanction  of  morality, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  ‘  Methods  of  Ethics.’ 
‘  I  do  not  find,’  he  says,  ‘  in  my  moral  consciousness,  any 
‘  intuition,  claiming  to  be  clear  and  certain,  that  the  pcrform- 
‘  ance  of  duty  will  be  adequately  rewarded,  and  its  violation 
‘  punished.’  If  utilitarianism,  then,  is  unable  to  place  the  real 
sanction  of  morality  on  any  clear  basis,  can  we  say  that  the 
scientific  ethics  are  in  this,  as  we  have  found  that  they  are  in 
many  points,  more  successful  ?  Let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen : — 

‘  There  is  no  argument  in  existence  (to  persuade  people  to  do  right) 
which,  if  exhibited  to  them,  would  always  appear  to  be  conclusive. 
.  .  .  How  can  we  argue  with  a  tlioroughly  selfish  man  ?  By  pointing 
out  the  misery  lie  causes  ?  If  to  point  it  out  were  the  same  thing  as  to 
make  him  i'ecl  it,  the  method  might  be  successful.  .  .  .  8hall  we  tlien 
appeal  to  some  extrinsic  motive,  to  the  danger  of  being  found  out, 
despised,  and  punished  ?  But  if,  for  any  reason,  the  man  is  beyond  the 
reach  ol‘  such  dangers,  he  may  despise  our  arguments,  and  we  have  no 
more  to  ofier.  lie  may  s;iy — and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  may  say  with 
trutli — “  1  shall  personally  get  more  pleasure  from  doing  wrong  than 
from  doing  right,  and  I  care  for  nothing  but  my  personal  pleasure.” 
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The  first  statement  may  be — it  often  is — undeniably  true.  Of  the 
second  he  is  the  only  judge.’  * 

Nobody  can  accuse  Mr.  Stephen,  at  all  events,  of  blinking 
the  conclusion,  or  of  not  seeing  the  weakness  of  a  hedonistic 
system.  ‘  The  attempt  to  establish  an  absolute  coincidence 
‘  between  virtue  and  happiness  is  in  ethics  what  the  attempt- 
‘  ing  to  sfjnare  the  circle  or  to  discover  ])erpetual  motion  is 
‘  in  geometry  and  mechanics.’  f  Can  there  be  any  better  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  truth  that,  if  one  stai'ts  with  the  axiom  that 
])lcasure  and  pain  are  the  tests  of  morality  and  immorality, 
there  can  be  no  sanction  of  morality  at  all?  For  surely  the 
‘  social  tissue  ’  can  give  no  better  sanctions  than  the  egoistic 
fibre.  Tlie  difference  between  one  and  the  other  is  only  a 
question  of  degree,  or  rather  one  of  time.  Given  a  certain 
continuity  of  self-regarding  activity,  and  by  the  course  of 
nature  there  is  educed  a  larger  conception  of  self  jdns  sur¬ 
roundings,  of  man  phis  his  fellow  men,  of  egoism  plus  altruism. 
So  that  the  only  logical  conclusion  would  aj)pcar  to  be  that 
there  is  no  ])ersonal  internal  obligation  to  be  moral,  but  only 
at  most  a  social  expediency,  with  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
substitute  for  sanction,  we  must  fain  be  content. 

It  is  only  another  aspect  of  the  same  question  to  ask  Avhethcr 
the  existence  of  ethics  does  not  require  the  assumption  of  a 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  whether  such  a  moral  order 
••ould  even  be  empirically  i)roved.  Let  there  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  on  such  a  point.  There  is  no  hint  here  of  some  cut- 
and-dry  system  of  traTiscendcntal  metaphysics.  The  words 
‘  moral  order  ’  arc  innocent  of  any  reference  to  the  evolution  of 
‘  the  idea,’  or  any  other  Hegelian  device  of  ‘  obscurum  per 
‘  obscurius.’  The  question  may  be  stated  with  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  simjdicity.  The  meaning  of  an  cxj)cdicnt  act,  or  a 
useful  act,  or  a  pleasurable  .act,  is  readily  understood;  for 
experience — the  hourly  and  daily  exi)cricncc  of  every  man — 
testifies  to  its  exact  signification.  It  can  be  transl.atcd  into  its 
concrete  equivalents  with  the  most  absolute  c.asc,  for  twelve 
hours’  ordinary  existence  furni.shes  us  with  a  ready  dletionary. 
liut  is  the  meaning  of  a  dutiful  act  thus  readily  compre¬ 
hended?  Let  ns  consider  for  a  moment  how  much  is  in¬ 
volved.  A  dutiful  .act  is  one  done  in  obedience  to  conscience. 
(Conscience  dictates  in  accordance  with  a  moral  law.  A  moral 
law  is  an  ordinance  relative  t«)  a  gener.al  scdieme  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universe.  I  partictipatc  in  that  general  scheme  as 
a  morally  active  being.  'I'lierefore  I  obey  the  law.  I5y  these 
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steps  the  conclusion  Is  reached  that  it  is  only  because  I  am 
part  of  and  an  active  participator  in  a  general  moral  scheme 
that  I  am  a  subject  of  morality ;  and  it  is  only  because  a  duti¬ 
ful  act  is  a  j)art  of  and  relative  to  a  general  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  that  it  must  be  done  at  all.  Or,  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  nutshell,  how  can  I  understand  what  a  dutiful  act 
is  unless  1  start  with  an  idea  of  duty?  And  if  not,  is  my 
idea  of  duty  in  any  sense  empirical,  or  is  it  not,  in  a  certain 
obvious  sense,  an  a  priori  idea? 

But  let  us  listen  to  Mr.  Sidgwick  on  the  matter,  who  ought 
to  be  in  such  a  case  an  unprejudiced  judge: — 

‘  The  old  immoral  paradox,  that  my  performance  of  social  duty  is 
good  not  for  me  but  for  others,  cannot  be  completely  refuted  by  em¬ 
pirical  arguments  :  nay,  the  more  we  study  these  arguments  the  more 
we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  if  we  have  these  alone  to  rely  on,  there 
must  be  some  cases  in  which  the  paradox  is  true.  And  yet  we  cannot 
but  admit  with  Butler  that  it  is  ultimately  reasonaVjIe  to  seek  one’s 
own  happiness.  1  fence  the  whole  system  of  our  beliefs  as  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  reasonableness  of  conduct  must  tall,  without  a  h'/pothesis  un- 
cerijiable  h;/  experience,  reconciling  the  individual  with  the  universal 
reason,  without  a  belief,  in  some  form  or  other,  that  the  moral  order 
which  we  see  imperfectly  realised  in  this  actual  world  is  yet  actually 
perfect.  If  we  reject  this  belief,  the  cosmos  of  duty  is  thus  really  re¬ 
duced  to  a  chaos  ;  and  the  prolonged  effort  of  the  human  intellect  to 
frame  a  perfect  ideal  of  rational  conduct  is  seen  to  have  been  fore¬ 
doomed  to  inevitiible  failure.’  * 

It  is  a  pity  that  iSIr.  Sidgwick  should  have  seen  fit  to  alter 
this  ill  a  second  edition  of  his  work  ;  it  is  a  great  point,  never¬ 
theless,  that  he  should  have  even  once  left  it  on  record.  Xo 
more  decisive  condemnation  of  the  empirical  ethics  has  ever 
been  framed  even  by  its  professed  antagonists. 

There  is  only  one  issue  out  of  the  dilemma.  Either  we 
must  accept  the  dependence  of  ethics  on  certain  a  priori 
assumptions,  and  give  np  the  empirical  interpretations,  or  else 
we  must  utterly  transform  the  conception  of  duty.  The  latter 
alternative  is  ^Ir.  Sfiencer's  device ;  and  his  sentence  on  the 
subject  has  already  gained  a  striking  notoriety.  ‘  The  sense 

•  of  duty  is  transitory,  and  will  diminish  as  fast  a?  moralisation 

*  increases.'  t  The  implied  conclusion  is  obvious.  Moi'ality. 
or,  as  Mr.  Spencer  calls  it,  with  a  view  to  its  gradual  growth, 
moralisation,  has  only  an  accidental  and  not  an  essential  con¬ 
nexion  with  duty.  Little  wonder  is  it  that  Mr.  Spencer  should 
call  the  conclusion  'startling.’  But  if  '  moralisation  '  means 
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an  improved  experience  of  the  socially  useful,  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  stringency  and  imperative  character  of  duty  is 
only  an  accident  of  its  development.  It  began  in  supernatural 
terrors,  it  ends  in  natural  expediencies.  It  had  its  rise  in  the 
imperious  commands  of  some  chieftain  both  in  lifetime  and 
after  death,  it  has  its  issue  in  the  discovery  of  the  true  hap¬ 
piness  of  society.  But  is  there  then  no  ideal  morality  the 
function  of  which  is  gradually  to  rectify  the  imperfect  moral 
scheme  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  ?  This  leads  us  to  another 
point,  which,  as  it  more  especially  concerns  Mr.  Spencer’s 
‘  Ethics,’  is  of  some  importance. 

‘  A  great  part  of  the  perplexities  in  ethical  speculation,’  says  Mr. 
Spencer,  ‘  arise  from  neglect  of  the  distinction  between  the  absolutely 
right  and  the  relatively  right.  Scientific  truths,  of  whatever  order, 
are  reached  by  eliminating,  perturbing,  or  conflicting  factors,  and  recog¬ 
nising  only  fundamental  factors.  When  by  dealing  with  fundamental 
factors  in  the  abstract,  not  as  presented  in  actual  phenomena,  but 
as  presented  in  ideal  separation,  general  laws  have  been  ascertained, 
it  becomes  possible  to  draw  inferences  in  concrete  cases,  by  taking 
into  account  incidental  factors.  All  this  holds  of  moral  science.  In 
a  chapter  entitled  “  Definition  of  Morality,”  in  “  Social  Statics,”  I  have 
contended  that  the  moral  law,  properly  so  called,  is  the  law  of  the 
perfect  man — is  the  formula  of  ideal  conduct.  Instancing  questions 
concerning  the  right  course  to  be  taken  in  cases  where  wrong  has 
already  been  done,  I  have  alleged  that  the  answers  to  such  questions 
must  be  given  on  purelij  ethical  principles.  Ascertainment  of  the 
actual  truths  has  been  made  possible  only  by  pre-ascertainment  of  cer¬ 
tain  ideal  truths.  Similarly,  then,  is  it  with  the  relation  between 
absolute  morality,  or  the  law  of  perfect  right  in  human  conduct,  and 
relative  morality.’  * 

Sentences  bearing  more  clearly  the  idealistic  impress  could  not 
be  written.  Two  formidable  difficulties,  however,  remain. 
IIow  is  it  that  duty,  which  surely  means  the  ideal  conduct  of 
a  human  being,  can  on  this  supposition  be  so  unconnected  with 
moralisation  as  eventually  to  disappear?  And  how  is  it  that 
Mr.  Spencer  believes  that  such  absolute  ethics  as  he  here  pos¬ 
tulates  can  be  conceived,  even  in  some  wild  dream  of  fancy, 
as  resting  on  the  narrow  empirical  basis  on  which  his  whole 
system  reposes? 

For  the  truth  is  that,  to  understand  ethics,  we  must  first 
study  the  e.ssential  conditions  of  that  consciousness  which  is 
over  and  above  tho.se  sentient  sequences  Avhieh  we  call  empirical 
knowledge.  The  self  with  w'hich  morality  is  concerned  is  not 
the  self  of  empiricism,  but  that  self  in  relation  to  which  every- 
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thing — nature,  world,  good,  and  evil,  acquire  intelligibility 
and  existence.  For  what,  even  on  Mr.  Stephen’s  showing,  is 
the  essence  of  morality  ?  It  is  not  to  do  so  and  so  or  so  and  so, 
but  to  he  so  and  so  ;  *  and  that  immediately  ))oints  us  back  to 
the  secret  home  of  our  spirit,  the  self  which  makes  us  and 
everything  else  what  we  and  they  are.  Here,  once  again,  the 
caution  against  the  wdndy  rhetoric  of  metaphysics  is  a  criticism 
which  can  neither  be  justly  urged  nor  plausibly  maintained. 
In  asserting  that  ethics  is  incomprehensible  except  on  the 
supposition  of  an  autonomous  self,  we  can  appeal  to  considera¬ 
tions  which  are  unmetaphysical,  and  move  on  the  common 
grounds  of  logic  and  reasoning.  It  is  true  that  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  the  thesis  is  a  piece  of  metaphysical  analysis, 
which  is  probably  distasteful  to  English  ‘  common  sense ;  ’  but 
there  are  many  subsidiary  arguments  which  are  neither  recon¬ 
dite  nor  ideal,  and  which  make  no  excessive  demands  on 
common  logical  acumen. 

Observe,  for  instance,  what  successive  transformations  the 
self  can  elfect  according  to  ^Ir.  Spencer.  It  is  first  the 
narrow  self  of  an  organism  which  is  limited  by  the  range  of  its 
own  desires.  In  this  stage  its  conduct  is  described  as  that 
continuous  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends  which  serves  to  prolong 
and  intensify  individual  life.  Then,  under  pressure,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  of  an  historical  necessity,  it  suddenly  Includes  within  the 
circle  of  ‘  self,’  the  life  of  its  species,  and  displays  race- 
maintaining  conduct  and  not  self-maintaiuing  conduct.  Then, 
finally,  under  a  pressure,  which’is  never  described  or  accounted 
for,  it  performs  such  acts  as  not  only  avoid  giving  injury  to 
others,  but  arc  actually  designed  to  help  and  promote  the 
interests  of  others.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the  stages  here 
indicated  are  purely  successive  or  simply  ‘  natural,’  for  the 
second  is  the  direct  negative  of  the  first,  and  the  third  is 
largely  limitative  of  the  second.  If,  indeed,  the  self  is  above 
natural  laws  and  can  itself  regulate  or  circumscribe  their  ope¬ 
ration,  the  process  becomes  comprehensible  ;  but  if  the  self  is 
a  ])laythiug  in  the  hands  of  natural  forces,  what  can  be  the 
solution  of  so  strange  a  development  ?  Either  the  evolution 
re(juli’es  the  helping  hand  of  some  extra-mundane  force,  which 
is  the  belief  of  those  who  recognise  the  continuous  action  of  a 
Deity,  or  else  thcsclfis  capable  of  a  self-realisation  in  a  manner 
not  purely  natural,  because  it  is,  as  Kant  would  call  it,  a 


*  Sti'phen’s  ‘  Science  of  I'tliics,’ p.  1  J').  ‘  Morality  is  internal.  The 
moral  law  lias  to  be  expressed  in  the  form  **  15e  this,’’  not  in  the  form 
“Do  this.’” 
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‘  noumcnal  (i.c.  supra- phenomenal)  ego.’  Let  us  see  how  Mi‘. 
Cliffbril  describes  the  process,  in  the  essay  entitled,  ‘  The 
‘  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals,’  where  he  is  speaking  of  ‘  the 
‘  purpose  of  tribal  approbation  or  disapprobation.’ 

‘  It  is  necessary  to  the  tribe  that  the  pious  character  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  preserved,  the  impious  character  discouraged  and  re¬ 
moved.  The  process  is  of  two  kinds  :  direct  and  reflex.  In  the  direct 
process  the  tribal  dislike  of  the  offender  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
dislike  of  a  noxious  beast;  .and  it  expresses  itself  in  his  speedy  re¬ 
moval.  But  in  the  reflex  process  we  find  the  first  trace  of  that  sin¬ 
gular  and  u'onderj'ul  judgment  by  analogg  ichich  ascribes  to  other  men 
a  consciousness  similar  to  our  own.  If  the  proces.s  iccre  a  conscious 
one,  it  might  perhaps  be  described  in  this  way :  the  tribal  self  sjiys, 
Put  yourself  in  this  man’s  place  :  he  also  is  pious,  but  he  has  offended. 
Jluf  the  process  is  not  a  conscious  one  :  the  social  craft  or  art  of  living 
together  is  learned  by  the  tribe  and  not  by  the  individual,  and  the 
purpose  of  improving  men’s  characters  is  provided  for  by  complex 
social  arrangements  long  before  it  has  been  conceived  by  any  con¬ 
scious  mind.’  * 

Can  any  careful  reader  understand  the  process  which  is 
here  described  ?  Can  he  conceive  of  a  something,  which  is  not 
conscious,  which  yet  can  form  a  singular  and  wonderful  judg¬ 
ment  by  analogy  ?  And  further,  which  can  ascribe  to  other 
men  a  consciousness  similar  to  our  own  ?  An  unconscious 
process  which  can  include  other  men’s  consciousness  into  our 
own,  and  yet  remain  unconscious,  is  indeed  a  miracle  'which 
eclipses  the  wonders  of  a  seven-days’  creation.  Is  not  the 
alternative  which  Mr.  Clifford  expressly  rejects  the  only 
conceivable  one ;  viz.,  that  the  process  is  a  conscious  one,  and 
that  the  imperfect  consciousness  which  exists  in  individuals 
gradually  learns  to  know  the  perfect  self-consciousnc.ss  of 
which  the  divinely  simple  rule  is,  ‘  Put  yourself  in  his 
‘  place  ?  ’ 

Or  let  us  take  the  conception  of  duty,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  clearest  j)oint  of  difference  between  the  rival  systems  of 
rational  and  experimental  ethics.  Duty,  as  understood  by 
the  Kantian  system,  i-  the  law  laid  by  a  man’s  higher  self  (i.e. 
his  re.a.'-on )  on  himself.  He  has  no  o])tion  hut  to  obey,  unless 
he  will  cut  himself  off  from  all  communion  with  the  universal 
.‘ij/irit  which  moves  in  him  and  all  intelligence.s.  Kvery  rccml- 
eitrant  attempt  is  attcmled  by  that  haunting  remorse,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  agony  of  feeling  that  he  is  a  spiritual 
outcast,  a  moral  pariah.  How  shall  exjterimentui  ethi(;s  explain 
such  an  «  priori  concejttion  ?  We  have  already  seeii  the  attempt 

*  (,’li fiord ’h  ‘  l‘}stayp,’  vol.  ii.  pp.  115-1(1. 
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made  by  Mr.  Spencer.  There  are  two  elements  in  duty — 
autlioritativeness  and  coerciveness.  Authoritativeness  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  growth  of  a  mental  capacity  to  prefer  the 
future  in  comparison  with  the  present.  Coerciveness  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  the  gradual  transference  of  sanctions  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  relation.  Each  of  these  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  psychological  j)rocess  to  understand,  so  difficult  as  to 
be  almost  hopeless.  How  is  a  mind,  limited  to  experience  of 
successive  conscious  states,  capable  of  so  summing  up  its 
conscious  life  as  a  whole,  that  it  can  balance  what  has  yet 
to  come  with  what  is  immediately  present  ?  And,  even  if 
tlie  process  were  possible,  are  we  a  whit  nearer  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  obligation  ?  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  comprehend 
liow  a  mind,  passively  developing  according  to  natural  laws, 
can  yet  witli  conscious  activity  transform  external  sanctions 
into  an  internal  law  of  itself ;  and  yet,  without  such  con¬ 
scious  power  of  translating  outer  into  inner,  the  coerciveness 
of  duty  is  wholly  unexplained.  For  Mr.  Spencer’s  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  duty  are,  in  common  language,  the  fact  of  moral 
obligation  and  the  necessity  of  an  internal  sanction  for  morality, 
and  both  of  these — both  the  fact  and  the  necessity — remain  as 
‘  inexplicable  surds  ’  in  the  evolutional  ethics,  ^ior  is  this  all. 
For  ^Ir.  Si)encer,  as  if  to  accentuate  that  wastefulness  iu 
Nature  which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  put  in  such  clear 
light,  after  all  the  laborious  pi-ocess  of  the  growth  of  duty, 
mocks  our  difficulties  by  telling  us  that  it  is  all  of  no  use. 
Duty  itself  will  disappear.  The  evolved  man  in  his  millennial 
stage  will  have  got  the  better  of  the  *  authoritativeness  ’  and 
the  ‘  coerciveness.’  The  rationalised  human  being  will  iu  this 
case,  as  in  all  cases  of  association  of  ideas,  see  through  his  logical 
crrt)rs,  and  hereafter  live  in  peace. 

Hut,  perhaps,  there  are  simpler  considerations  than  these, 
which  bear  on  the  main  issue.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  ethics  must  of  necessity  consist  of  two  parts,  a  scientitic 
part  and  a  preceptive  part ;  we  must  have,  in  other  words,  both 
a  science  and  an  art  of  morality.  Every  ethical  writer  must 
perforce  agree  that,  besides  the  explanation  of  the  validity  and 
sanctions  of  the  moral  laws,  there  must  be  some  attempt  made 
to  exhort,  i)ersuadc,  and  convince,  or  at  all  events  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  performance  of  the  moral  laws.  Hut  now  observe 
in  what  a  curious  predicament  the  expouudei’s  of  the  ethics 
of  evolution  are  involved,  when  they  begin  to  frame  the 
preceptive  portion  of  their  ethical  scheme.  If  the  moral 
activities  i>f  man  be  the  slow  result  of  the  continuous  work¬ 
ing  of  nature’s  laws,  if  morality  be  a  natural  scleuce,  iu  what 
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intelligible  sense  can  a  man  be  told  that  he  must  conform 
to  the  laws  of  nature?  For  if  that  precept  be  enjoined,  the 
assumption  is  that  there  is  in  man  a  certain  spontaneous  force 
•which  can  cither  assent  to  or  oppose  the  forces  of  nature.  Why 
else  is  he  to  be  told  that  he  must  conform,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  can  resist  if  he  chooses?  Epicurus  long 
ago  saw  the  diftieulty.  If  all  things  proceeded  according  to 
the  laws  of  motion  and  foree,  how  could  commands  be  addressed 
to  atoms  which  were  helj)less  in  the  general  stream  of  neces¬ 
sary  law  ?  Must  uot  some  atoms  have  a  certain  wilful  spon¬ 
taneity  of  their  own — an  inexplicable  clmamcn  from  the 
perpendicular  lines  of  downward  motion  ?  The  modern  scien¬ 
tist  will  make  use  of  no  such  puerile  fancy ;  but  he  pays  the 
penalty  in  his  logic.  How  can  a  being,  who  is  simply  the 
result  of  natural  forces,  be  with  any  reason  told  that  he  must 
conform  to  those  natural  forces  ?  The  only  logical  result  of 
the  scientific  hypothesis  is  fatalism. 

Observe  again,  what  curious  discords  are  Introduced  by 
scientific  ethics  between  ■what  we  revere  in  art  and  poetry, 
and  what  we  maintain  to  be  true  of  the  moral  self.  There  is 
only  one  thing  which  is  unreservedly  admired  in  art,  and  that 
is  mastery,  initiative,  force.  All  our  artistic  ideals,  whether  in 
poetry  or  painting,  rest  on  this  ground — the  exhibition  of  free, 
original  power.  Jiut  how  comes  it  that  wc  can  venerate  such 
ideals  when,  if  we  turn  to  what  we  know  of  man,  we  find  liim 
the  creature  of  circumstance  and  nature,  swept  along  in  the 
current  of  mighty  forces,  which  he  can  neither  control  nor 
resist?  Can  it  be  that  man  admires  wliat  he  knows  he  can 
never  attain  to,  and  that  his  worship  is  a  sort  of  despairing 
reaction  from  his  own  impotence?  Mr.  Herbert  Sj)encer  is 
jtrobably  an  unwilling  witness,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  little 
consoling  to  find  that  he,  d(!spito  himself,  bears  testimony  to 
man’s  free  jxo  sonality.  What  else  can  wc  make  of  that  ‘  active 
‘  energy  as  it  wells  up  from  the  depths  of  our  consciousness’ 
of  which  he  so  eloquently  speaks  in  his  ‘  Psychology  ’?*  Or  of 
‘  the  fountain  of  jxjwer  within  us,’  of  which  he  makes  use  in 
establishing  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object?  f 

Jlut  there  is  a  yet  simpler  consideration,  which  may  possibly 
throw  light  on  the  matter.  When  we  are  establishing  a  great 
law  of  evolution,  which  is  to  ju’ove  not  only  that  morality  is 
the  natural  develojnnent  of  instinctive  self-pr(!serving  actions, 
but  that  man  is  the  last  term  in  a  series,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  ascidian,  it  is  clear  that  man,  who  is  the  result  of  natural 
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forces,  is  himself  framing  a  theory  of  those  forces.  Is  not  this 
a  monstrous  supposition,  that  the  potter’s  clay  should  be  able 
to  form  a  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  clay,  ay,  and  of  the 
potter  too  ?  For  in  no  intelligible  sense  can  a  consciousness, 
whose  natural  genesis  can  be  traced  to  molecules,  itself  stand 
over  and  review  the  process  which  culminated  in  its  own 
enquiring  activity.  What  is  the  conclusion  ?  It  can  be  stated 
in  a  sentence.  The  consciousness  which  makes  us  men  is 
independent  of  time  and  development.  In  the  last  resort  we 
can  know  of  nothing  except  as  it  appears  to  consciousness. 
With  our  own  active  consciousness  we  begin,  and  with  it  we 
end.  It  is  understanding,  as  Kant  says,  which  makes  nature, 
or,  as  Mr.  Lewes  puts  it,  in  language  which  should  be  accept¬ 
able,  as  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  professed  scientist,  •  The  world 
‘  arises  in  consciousness.’  And  if  consciousness  be  thus  active 
in  knowledge,  if  it  is  owing  to  its  synthetic  capacity  that  there 
is  for  us  such  a  thing  as  Nature  to  know,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  is  equally  active  in  morality.  It  is  only  on 
such  a  supposition  that  we  can  explain  the  moral  ends  which  a 
reasonable  human  being  sets  before  himself,  the  obligation  that 
rests  on  him  to  do  right,  the  remorse  which  jxnsons  his  life  if 
he  fails.  Conscience  is  then  to  him  a  reality,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  universal  reason  which  lives  and  moves  in  him  and 
all  men,  the  universal  consciousness,  which  is  none  other  than 
God.  If  humanity,  in  this  sense,  be  held  to  be  the  main¬ 
spring  of  morality,  we  can  assent  to  what  M.  Renan  says  of 
ethical  systems :  ‘  Les  croyanees  necessaires  sont  au-dessus  de 
‘  toutc  attelnte.  L'humanite  ne  nous  ecoutera  que  dans  la 
‘  mesure  ou  nos  systemes  conviendront  a  ses  devoirs  et  ii  ses 
‘  instincts.’* 

We  will  endeavour,  before  we  conclude,  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
lines  our  own  opinions  ou  this  great  controversy.  It  apjx'ars 
to  be  the  object  of  all  the  works  which  we  have  here  passed  in 
review  to  discover  and  establish  a  system  of  ethics  absolutely 
indepeudent  of  the  religious  basis  ou  which  it  has  been  held 
and  believed  in  all  ages  that  true  morality  rests.  Their  design 
is  analogous  to  the  attempt  to  explain  the  creation  without  a 
Creator.  Man’s  duties  to  his  fellowmen  and  to  himself  are 
comprised  in  his  duties  to  God ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
source  of  our  moral  couceptions,  they  lose  their  sanction  and 
cogency  if  they  are  not  held  in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  a 
SupiHMue  Reing.  I'he  moral  conditions  of  the  world  are  just 
a.s  evidentlv  established  by  a  Supreme  external  Rower  as  the 
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physical  conditions  of  the  solar  system  and  of  the  globe.  The 
puqiose  of  the  universe — the  great  Itlierefore  of  creation — 
must  he  a  moral  purj)ose ;  if  it  were  no  more  than  a  material 
object,  it  would  be  unstable,  imperfect,  perishable,  and  finite. 
A  moral  purpose  can  only  be  accomplished  by  obedience  to 
moral  laws  ;  in  obedience  to  those  laws  consists  the  moral 
accountability  of  man  ;  but  man  can  only  be  accountable  to  a 
Being  superior  to  himself.  The  sense  of  responsibility  which 
is  the  coefficient  of  the  sense  of  duty  springs  from  obedience 
to  law,  and  not  from  any  of  these  subtle  distinctions  of  the 
schools  on  the  origin  of  conscience  or  the  evolution  of  humanity. 
The  fatal  objection  to  these  lines  of  argument  is  that  they  are 
baseless,  and  that,  in  discarding  the  theistical  principle  as  the 
foundation  of  morals,  these  ingenious  writers  have  only  shown 
their  inability  to  substitute  any  tangible  principle  or  truth  for 
it.  They  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in  vague  and  confused 
terms — a  mere  logomachy — utterly  powerless  to  control,  direct, 
and  regulate  the  conduct  and  the  passions  of  man.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  their  philosophy  is  as  unsound 
as  their  ethics,  since  a  true  philosophy  must  before  all  things 
be  able  to  explain  and  enforce  the  moral  obligations  of  man¬ 
kind. 


AliT.  VI. — James  Nasmyth,  Engineer.  An  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Sa.mlel  Smiles,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  London:  1883. 

^PliE  whole  range  of  literary  biography  may  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  more  interesting  record  of  an  active,  useful, 
successful,  and  hapjiy  life,  enriched  with  admirable  gifts,  and 
blessed  with  an  unusual  share  of  good  fortune,  than  is  presented 
by  the  delightful  autobiography  of  tlaines  Nasmyth.  While 
the  reader  can  detect  few  gaps  or  breaks  in  the  simple  and 
candid  story,  the  steadiness  of  the  author’s  progress,  unvaried 
by  check  or  by  cloud,  cannot  but  excite  surprise.  Starting  in 
indejtendent  life  on  the  modest  wage  of  ten  shillings  a  week 
(fixed  by  himself,  and  within  which  he  lived,  thanks  to  his 
own  ingenuity,  unstarved ),  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight 
James  Nasmyth  had  accomjdishcd  fame  and  fortune,  and 
retired  from  active  business,  to  make  way  for  younger  men, 
and  to  devote  his  rare  powers  of  accurate  observation  and 
exquisite  draughtsmanship  to  the  illustration  of  the  .sjdendid 
jJienomeiia  of  what  are  called  celestial  mechanics. 

So  fascinating  is  the  book,  and  so  high  is  the  estimate 
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which  we  arc  led  (not  hy  the  book  alone)  to  form  of  the  writer, 
both  as  an  engineer  and  as  a  man,  that  we  must  in  limine  refer 
to  one  or  two  points  that  detract  from  this  unmeasured  meed 
of  admiration.  The  first  of  these  regards  the  lessons  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  autobiography  as  to  the  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  writer.  ‘  Not  having  any  aptitude  for  acquiring 
‘  classic  learning,  so  called,’  he  tells  us  (p.  82),  ‘I  fear  I  made 
‘  but  little  progress  during  the  three  years  that  I  remained  at 
‘  the  High  School  ’  of  Edinburgh.  His  *  primitive  habit  of 
‘  spelling  by  ear,  in  accordatice  with  the  simple  sound  of  the 
‘  letters  of  the  alphabet  (phonetically,  so  to  speak),’  brought 
him  into  collision  with  his  teacher  at  his  first  school,  and  earned 
him  many  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  many  a  ‘  palmy  ' 
on  his  hands  with  a  thick  strap  of  hard  leather.  A  violent 
outburst  of  savage  passion  on  the  part  of  this  teacher,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  narrowly  failed  to  ruin  the  boy’s  brain  for 
life.  The  record  of  this  man’s  brutality  is  about  the  only 
passage  in  the  book  where  anyone  with  whom  Nasmyth  came 
in  contact  is  mentioned  in  unfavourable  terms.  The  incident, 
no  doubt,  furnishes  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  for  the 
confession,  ‘  I  have  ever  since  entertained  a  hatred  against 
‘  grammatical  rules.’  Had  the  volume  come  before  us  from 
the  unchecked  i)en  of  the  author,  such  a  candid  avowal  might 
have  silenced  the  voice  of  literary  criticism.  But  why  exem- 
])lifications  of  this  weakness,  of  which  we  need  not  draw  up  a 
list — such,  for  instance,  as  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  scorite 
as  a  singular  nominative — should  have  passed  the  pruning 
knife  of  the  editor,  we  do  not  uudei'staud.  And  although 
an  explanation  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  Euclid  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Nasmyth  as  ‘  a  lesson  beyond  all  price,’  there  are 
yet  several  points  in  the  history  which  show  that  much  time 
might  have  been  saved  to  the  author  b\'  a  more  faithful  appli¬ 
cation  to  that  department  of  education  which  he  thus  admit¬ 
tedly  neglected. 

'I'lic  second  point  to  which  we  must  take  some  exception 
applies  not  so  much  to  the  autobiographer  as  to  the  reader.  As 
each  branch  of  literature  has  its  own  rules,  its  own  advantages, 
and  its  own  defects,  so  we  must  remember  that  we  do  not  ask 
or  expect  from  a  man  who  relates  his  own  life  either  the 
research  or  the  reserve  proper  to  the  historian.  A  degree  of 
genial  though  modest  self-content,  that  would  be  wholly  in¬ 
admissible  if  betrayed  by  the  latter,  may  appear  only  as  a 
genuine  outcome  of  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  character 
of  the  former ;  and  we  never  met  with  a  book  in  which  the 
writer  seems  to  be  more  careful  mw  to  appropriate  any  of 
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the  merit  due  to  others.  On  the  contrary  he  tells  us  the 
story  of  what  was  in  fact  a  barefaced  piracy  of  his  most  im¬ 
portant  invention  without  the  least  indication  that  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  robbed,  which  he  unquestionably  was — at  all 
events  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  a  French  patent  for  his 
steam  hammer.  The  generous  manner  in  which  he  completed, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  imperfect  information  which  his  French 
rival  had  stolen  from  his  sketch-book,  is  an  example  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  as  rare  as  it  is  noble.  Nevertheless,  no  reader  of  this 
autobiography  would  be  made  aware,  if  he  had  no  other  source 
of  information,  to  what  extent  James  Nasmyth  was  only  one 
of  a  band  of  distinguished  men  who,  with  little  interchange  of 
thought  between  them,  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits.  To  give  to  mechanical  work  a  perfection 
of  finish  never  before  dreamed  of,  and  to  substitute,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  operation  of  machinery  for  that  of  manual  labour, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  career  of 
James  Nasmyth  as  an  engineer.  Great  w’as  the  success  he 
obtained,  and  many  were  his  original  inventions.  But  he  was 
neither  alone,  nor  first,  in  this  field.  To  Maudslay  (always 
misspelt  Maudsley)  he  fully  acknowledges  what  he  owed,  as 
he  does  to  his  earlier  and  less-known  instructors  at  Edinburgh. 
It  was  after  Henry  Maudslay’s  death  that,  in  August  1831, 
Nasmyth  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  engineering  es¬ 
tablishment  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1834  that  he  went  to  Manches¬ 
ter  to  begin  business,  movingtoPatricroftln  1836.  In  that  year 
we  find,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
(not  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings)  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En¬ 
gineers,  the  w'ords,  ‘  Neither  docs  it  fall  within  its  scope  to 
‘  go  into  every  detail  of  men,  now  numbered  with  the  dead, 
‘  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  collatei’al  branches  of 
‘  mechanism ;  the  merits  of  their  labours  are  fully  recognised ; 
‘  and  how  can  they  be  otherwise  when  a  Watt,  a  Maudslay, 
‘  and  a  Bramah  are  at  their  head  ?  ’  Two-and-twonty  yeai’S 
later,  in  January  18.'>8,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  a 
paj)er  ‘  On  the  Self-acting  Tools  em])loycd  in  the  Manufacture 
‘  of  Engines,’  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  then  a  member  of  Parliament,  said: 
‘  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  first  introduction  of  self-acting 
tools,  by  which  w’ork  c»)uld  now  be  executed  with  a  precision 
‘  that  hand  labour  failed  to  accomplish,  was  due  to  Mamlslay, 
‘  Clements,  and  Bramah.  Then  came  Fox  (of  Derby),  Wliit- 
‘  worth,  and  Roberts;  and  recently  a  great  number  of  very 
‘  ingenious  inventions  had  been  brought  forward  by  the 
‘  numerous  makers  whose  names  were  now  so  well  known.’ 
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Among  these  we  may  refer  to  Fairbairn,  who  was  bom  in 
1789,  who,  like  Nasmyth,  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  who, 
in  1817,  started  in  Manchester  an  engineering  business  almost 
exactly  on  the  same  lines  .as  those  Ij^id  down  by  Nasmyth 
seventeen  years  later.  Nasmyth  commenced  work,  with  his 
faithful  assistant  Archy  Torry,  on  a  hired  floor  of  a  mill  in 
Dale  Street,  with  (among  other  machines  of  his  own  making) 
a  foot  lathe  which  he  calls  ‘  the  progenitor,  more  or  less  directly, 
‘  of  all  the  mechanical  productions  of  my  long  and  active  life.’ 
Fairbairn,  out  of  one  or  two  small  jobs,  obtained  ‘  suflicient  to 
‘  enable  us  to  make  a  lathe ;  and,  having  hired  a  miserable 
‘  shed  for  about  twelve  shillings  a  week,  we  erected  the  lathe, 
‘  and  with  the  assistance  of  James  Murphy,  a  muscular  Irish- 
‘  man,  we  contrived  to  turn  and  flnish  the  whole  of  our  work 
‘  in  a  ^very  creditable  manner.’  *  About  1864  the  business 
thus  humbly  commenced  was  transferred  to  a  limited  liability 
company,  who  thenceforth  traded  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Fair- 
‘  bairn  Engineering  Company.’  In  1869,  when  ^Ir.  Fairbairn 
‘  had  arrived  at  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  the  crowning 
‘  honour  of  his  life  was  conferred  on  him,  the  dignity  of  the 
‘  baronetage.’  In  1856,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  James 
Nasmyth  ‘retired  from  business,  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  my  life 
‘  in  the  active  pursuit  of  all  my  most  favourite  occupations.' 
Do  not  two  such  parallel  careers  illustrate  each  other  ? 

Of  AVhitworth,  another  labourer  in  the  same  province,  we 
find  no  available  account.  lie,  too,  was  a  workman  of  Mauds- 
lay’s,  which  may  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  worked 
in  a  true  parallel  to  that  of  Nasmyth.  Ilis  contributions  to  the 
accuracy  of  mechanical  work  and  the  advance  of  self-acting 
machinery  arc  second  to  none.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  but  no  contribution 
from  him  to  the  history  of  mccluanical  science  is  recorded  in  the 
iVIinutes  of  I’roceedings  of  that  body  of  an  earlier  date  than 
his  exhibition  to  them  of  a  model  of  a  rifled  cannon  in  Febru¬ 
ary  i860.  1 1  is  tract  on  plane  metallic  surfaces  was  read  at 

the  meeting  of  the  Hritish  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1840. 
The  pursuit  of  the  same  object  by  Maudslay  is  mentioned  in 
the  autobiography,  and  the  floating  of  one  plane  upon  the  thin 
stratum  of  air  interposed  between  it  and  another,  which  is 
there  (lu)  doubt  correctly)  attributed  to  Maudslay *s  work,  was 
a  characteristic  (and  to  the  ]>resent  time  we  had  thought  a 
special  characteristic)  of  that  i>f  AVhitworth. 


•  The  Life  of  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  p.  112.  Longman,  London, 
1877. 
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So  again  the  determination  of  normal  pitches  and  threads 
for  screws  appears  to  liave  been  common  to  these  two  admirable 
mechanicians.  Fairbairn  obtained  the  silver  Telford  medal  of 
the  Institution  for  his  paper  on  the  iron  ores  of  Samakoff  in 
1845,  and  was  from  that  time  a  frequent  contributor  to  tlie 
Proceedings  of  tlie  institution.  Nasmyth  contributed  a  paper 
‘  On  a  Mode  of  Bending  Discs  of  Silvered  Plate  Glass  into 
‘  Concave  or  Convex  Mirrors  ’  in  March  1840,  and  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  fibre  of  iron  are  mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  for  1843.  The  use  of  his  steam  pile  driver  in  the 
construction  of  the  Tyne  docks,  in  1854,  is  referred  to  in 
an  account  of  these  docks  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the  Proceedings. 
Otherwise  Nasmyth’s  name  does  not  occur  in  the  General 
Index  to  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  or  in  the  library  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  institution,  of  which  lie  apjiears  never  to  have  be¬ 
come  a  member.  Of  the  fertile  genius  of  the  father  of  living 
mechanics,  John  Ericssen,  K.V.,we  spoke  in  an  article  on  the 
Civil  Engineers  of  Britain  in  No.  cceix.  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
‘  lievlew.’ 

AVc  mcniion  these  facts  in  order  to  show'  that,  however  faith¬ 
ful  the  autobiography  may  be  as  a  summary  of  the  mechanical 
•work  of  Nasmyth,  that  work  was  but  a  portion  of  the  great 
mechanical  movement  of  the  jieriod  during  which  it  was 
carried  on.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  steam  hammer  is  the 
most  valuable  implement  that  has  hitherto  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  metallurgist.  But  when  the  history  of  mechanical 
invention,  even  in  England  alone,  comes  to  be  written,  the 
chapter  that  treats  of  the  work  of  Nasmyth,  brilliant  and 
important  as  it  must  be,  will  be  only  one  of  many  chapters  of 
nearly  equal  importance. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  in  which,  so  far  as  our 
own  acquaintance  with  the  men  and  the  times  extends,  Nasmyth 
stands  first,  if  not  alone.  We  refer  to  the  use  that  he  made  of 
his  pencil.  All  engineers  draw.  Mechanical  draw'ing,  as  it 
is  called,  unlike  freehand  or  artistic  drawing,  is  one  of  those 
accomplishments  which  any  educated  boy  may  be  taught,  with 
due  aj)plication,  to  acquire.  On  a  full-sized  scale,  mechanical 
drawing  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  practised  by  every  carpenter, 
smith,  or  mason.  In  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession  avc 
are  indebted  to  Isambard  Brunei  for  the  introduction  of  a 
kind  of  paper  on  w’hich  pale  brown  lines  are  ruled  at  distances 
of  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  both  hori¬ 
zontally  and  vertically,  Avhich  has  proved  of  the  utmost  service 
to  the  draughtsman,  by  enabling  him  to  dispense  with  the 
constant  reference  to  the  foot  rule  or  the  ivory  scale  either  in 
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geometric  or  in  isometric  projection.  But  to  none  of  the  eminent 
men  to  Avhom  we  have  referred  was  the  peneil  so  familiar  as 
to  James  Nasmyth.  To  him  its  use  was  almost  like  the 
enjoyment  of  a  sixth  sense,  or  si)ecial  faculty.  He  thought  out 
his  mechanical  problems  with  the  aid  of  the  j)encil.  It  was 
a  sure  instrument  of  record,  an  illustrator  of  his  letters,  a 
veritable  substitute  for  language ;  so  that  in  Norway,  among 
men  who  could  speak  as  little  English  as  he  could  utter  of 
their  native  tongue,  he  could  ask  for  and  obtain  what  he  Avanted 
by  the  means  of  a  sketch  of  a  dinner  table. 

To  this  artistic,  as  Avell  as  mechanical,  use  of  the  pencil, 
Nasmyth  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  indebted  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  in  life.  AVe  could  cite  ample  I'easons  for 
fully  agreeing  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  his  facility,  im¬ 
proved  as  it  was  by  constant  practice,  was  in  its  origin  innate 
and  hereditary.  His  father  was  an  artist  of  no  mean  name, 
as  a  painter  both  of  landscape  and  of  portraits.  His  elder 
brother  Patrick,  ‘  the  Avell-known  landscape  painter,’  was 
tAventy-one  years  older  than  himself.  Alexander  Nasmyth, 
the  father,  Avas  the  best  and  almost  the  only  instructor  of  his 
boys,  at  all  events  in  art.  Like  his  younger  brother  a  rebel 
against  the  rules  of  Prisclau,  Patrick  ‘  successfully  accom- 
‘  plished  the  three  R’s,’  but  after  that  his  school  Avas  in  the 
fields,  in  the  face  of  Nature.  The  perfect  truth  Avith  Avhich  he 
represented  English  and  Scottish  scenery,  associated  as  it  is 
Avith  so  many  home-loving  feelings,  forms  the  special  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  his  AA'orks.  This  has  caused  them  to  be  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  j)urchased  at  high  prices. 

Nor  Avas  the  hereditary  faculty  of  the  fingers  of  tlames 
Nasmyth  developed  only  in  the  course  of  two  generations. 
His  grandfather,  Michael  Naesmyth  (as  the  name  Avas  in  his 
time  spelt),  Avas  the  third  of  a  line  of  mechanics,  builders,  ami 
architects,  Avho  had  manfully  striven  to  retrieve,  by  hone>t 
and  thorough  Avork,  the  effects  of  the  confiscation  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  family  under  Charles  1 1.  It  is  then  Avith  good 
reason  that  James  Nasmyth  thus  commences  his  own  tale: 

‘  Our  history  begins  long  before  avc  are  born.  We  represent 
‘  the  hereditary  influences  of  our  race,  and  our  ancestors  vir- 
‘  tually  live  in  us.’  By  one  of  those  coincidences  in  Avhich 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  the  first  of  the  family  Avho 
bore  the  name  of  Naesmyth  assumed  as  armorial  bearings  a  hand 
dexter  Avith  a  dagger,  betAveen  tAvo  broken  hammer  shafts, 
Avith  the  motto.  Non  arte  sed  Marte.  ‘  In  my  time,’  says  the 
descendant  of  Sir  Michael  Naesmyth,  ‘  I  have  reversed  the 
‘  motto ;  and  instead  of  the  broken  hammer  shafts  I  have 
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‘  ado])te(l,  not  as  my  arms,  but  as  a  device,  the  most  potent 
‘  form  of  mechanical  art — the  steam  hammer.’  We  may  even 
carry  the  comparison  a  step  further.  If  the  mighty  mechani¬ 
cal  tool  has  replaced  the  old  instrument  of  warfare,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  rendered  obsolete  the  ancient  shafts  of  the 
sledge  hammer,  the  hand  that  has  done  this  work  was  not 
dexter,  but  sinister,  as  James  Xasmyth,  although  he  learned 
to  write  with  his  right  hand,  always  uses  his  pencil  with 
his  left. 

Born,  in  August  1808,  at  his  father’s  house  in  Edinburgh, 
the  mechanical  education  of  James  Nasmyth  commenced  at 
an  early  age.  ‘  When  I  was  four  years  old,’  he  says,  ‘  I  often 
‘  followed  my  father  into  his  workshop,  when  he  had  occasion 
‘  to  show  to  his  visitors  some  of  his  mechanical  contrivances 
‘  or  artistic  models.’  Thus  long  before  his  school  days  began, 
his 

‘  practic.al  education  was  in  progress,  especially  in  the  way  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  habits  of  nature  in  a  vast  variety  of  its  phases,  always 
so  attractive  to  the  minds  of  healthy  children.  It  happened  that  close 
to  the  Calton  Hill,  in  the  valley  at  its  northern  side,  there  were  many 
workshops,  where  interesting  trades  were  carried  on,  such  as  those  of 
coppersmiths,  tinsmiths,  brassfounders,  goldbeaters,  and  blacksmiths. 
Their  shops  were  all  gathered  together  in  a  busy  group  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  in  a  place  called  Greenside.  The  workshops  wore  open  to  the 
inspection  of  passers-by.  Little  boys  looked  in  and  saw  the  men  at 
work  amidst  the  blaze  of  fires  and  the  beatings  of  hammers. 

‘  Amongst  others,  I  was  an  ardent  admirer.  I  may  almost  say  that 
this  row  of  busy  workshops  was  my  first  school  of  practical  education. 
I  observed  the  mechanical  manipulation  of  the  men,  their  dexterous 
use  of  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  and  the  file ;  and  I  imbibed  many  lessons 
which  jiroved  of  use  to  me  in  my  later  years.  Then  I  had  tools  at 
home,  in  my  father’s  workshop.  I  tried  to  follow  their  methods ;  I 
became  greatly  interested  in  the  use  of  tools  and  their  appliances; 
I  could  make  things  for  myself.  In  short  I  became  so  skilled  that  the 
people  about  the  house  called  me  “  a  little  jack-of-all-trades.”  ’ 
{Autobiography,  p.  73.) 

At  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  James  Nasmyth, 
who  was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School  in 
October  1817,  was  unconsciously  educating  himself  for  his 
future  eminence  by  the  hobby  of  collecting  coins.  But  ‘  bc- 
‘  sides  collecting  the  coins,’  he  simply  adds,  ‘  I  used  to  make 
‘  careful  drawings  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  faces  of  each  in 
‘  an  illustrated  catalogue  which  I  kept  in  my  little  coin 
‘  cabinet.’  A  visit  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  after  in¬ 
specting  cabinet  and  catalogue,  ‘  took  out  of  his  waistcoat 
‘  pocket  a  beautiful  silver  coin  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen 
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‘  of  Scots,  and  gave  it  me  as  being  his  young  brother  anti- 
‘  quaiian,’  might  have  given  a  permanent  bent  to  the  career 
of  Nasmyth.  Fortunately  the  influence  which  such  an 
event  must  otherwse  almost  infallibly  have  exerted  on  the 
imagination  of  the  boy  was  counterbalanced  by  that  of  a  still 
greater  man — at  least  in  the  work-a-day-world. 

‘  It  was  in  the  year  1817  that  I  had  the  pleasure,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  of  seeing  the  great  engineer,  James  Watt.  He  was  then 
close  upon  his  eighty-second  year.  ...  I  well  remember  the  sight  I 
then  got  of  the  great  engineer.  I  had  just  returned  from  the  High 
School  when  he  was  leaving  my  father’s  house.  It  was  but  a  glimpse 
I  had  of  him.  But  his  benevolent  countenance  and  his  tall  but 
bent  figure  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  can  never  forget. 
It  was  even  something  to  have  seen  for  a  few  seconds  .so  truly  great 
and  noble  a  man.’  (^Autohiography,  p.  88.) 

James  Nasmyth’s  passion  for  the  collection  of  coins  now 
gave  way  to  a  sustained  interest  in  mechanical  pursuits. 
When  the  weather  was  ungenial,  Alexander  Nasmyth  took 
refuge  in  his  work-room  among  his  lathes  and  tools,  and  there 
his  son  was  by  his  side.  Thus  chiefly  were  implanted  in  his 
mind  ‘  the  great  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  practice 
‘  of  engineering  in  its  grandest  forms  is  based.’  By  means  of 
his  father’s  foot-lathe  the  boy  turned  out  spinning-tops  in 
capital  style,  so  that  he  soon  became  noted  among  his  school¬ 
mates  for  the  excellence  of  his  ‘  peeries.’ 

‘  All  wanted  to  have  specimens  of  my  productions.  They  would 
give  any  price  for  them.  The  peeries  were  turned  with  perfect  accu¬ 
racy,  and  the  steel  shod,  or  spinning  pivot,  was  centred  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  heaviest  diameter  at  the  top.  They  could  spin 
twice  as  long  as  the  bought  peeries.  When  at  full  speed  they  would 
“  sleep,”  that  is,  turn  round  without  a  particle  of  waving.  This  was 
considered  high  art  as  regarded  top-spinning.’  (P.  89.) 

Small  brass  cannon,  little  hand  guns,  and  little  steels  (for 
striking  light,  in  the  ])ra;lucifer  days),  were  others  of  the 
practical  studies  for  which  James  felt  a  much  stronger  voca¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  High  School,  than  for  what  he  irreverently 
calls  ‘  mere  matter  of  rote  and  cram.’ 

From  1820,  when  he  left  the  High  School,  carrying  with  him 
little  Latin  and  no  Greek,  to  1829,  when  he  went  to  London, 
the  education  of  James  Nasmyth  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
of  that  informal,  not  to  say  desultory,  kind,  w'hich  either 
results  in  the  formation  of  an  idle  and  slovenly  character,  or 
lays  deep  and  broad  the  basis  of  such  a  culture  as  can  never 
be  imparted  by  the  schoolmaster’s  ferule.  He  attended,  how'- 
ever,  the  evening  lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts, 
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cstablishetl  in  1821,  and  which  ‘was,  in  fact,  our  first  technical 
‘  college.’  Lectures  on  chemistry  were  given  by  Dr.  Fyfe ; 
on  mechanical  philosophy  by  Dr.  Lees  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 
‘  The  class  of  geometry  and  mathematics  was  equally  well  con- 
‘  ducted,  though  the  attendance  was  not  so  great.’  Xasmyth 
‘  continued  his  regular  attendance  at  this  admirable  institution 
‘  from  1821  to  1826.’  Before  the  latter  date  he  began  to  turn 
to  some  practical  account  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired 
•jf  the  use  and  handling  of  mechanical  tools.  lie  made  a 
small  working  steam  engine  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the 
oil  colours  used  by  his  father  in  his  artistic  work.  The  result 
was  quite  satisfactory.  ‘  Many  persons  came  to  see  my  active 
‘  little  steam  engine  at  work ;  and  they  were  so  ])leased  with 
‘  it  that  I  received  several  orders  for  small  Avorkshop  engines, 
•  and  also  for  some  models  of  steam  engines  to  illustrate  the 
‘subjects  taught  at  mechanics’  institutions’  (p.  110).  The 
first  of  these  Avas  made  for  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts. 
‘  The  price  I  charged  for  my  models  Avas  10/.  ;  and  of  the 
‘  pecuniary  results  I  made  over  one  third  to  my  father,  as  a 
‘  sort  of  help  to  remunerate  him  for  my  keep,  and  Avith  the 
‘  rest  I  ],urchased  tickets  of  admission  to  certain  classes  in  the 
‘  University.’ 

It  may  be  permitted  to  the  man  avIio  has  enriched  our 
arsenals  Avith  so  potent  an  appliance  as  the  steam  hammer,  to 
enrich  our  language  Avith  a  Avord  than  Avhich  no  other  can  be 
more  aptly  descriptive  of  one  of  the  leading  features  of  his 
character.  In  his  account  of  his  father  he  introduces  the 
term ;  and  of  himself,  as  Avell  as  of  his  parent,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  ‘faculty  of  resourcefulness’  aaus  ‘a  faculty 
‘  Avhich  served  him  very  usefully  during  his  course  through 
‘  life.’  In  this  faculty  lies  the  very  germ  of  the  character  of 
the  born  engineer.  Not  that  it  is  confined  to  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  finance,  in  politics,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
it  is  no  less  a  most  potent  clement.  But  to  the  politician, 
the  financier,  or  the  man  of  business,  the  too  ready  command 
of  this  brilliant  faculty  is  sometimes  rather  a  snare  than  an 
advantage.  Material  nature  alone  imposes  such  stern  checks 
on  action  that  the  resources  of  genius  are  nowhere  more  dis¬ 
played  than  in  the  career  of  the  great  engineer  or  the  great 
captain. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  not  the  least  interesting,  displays  of 
this  faculty,  dates  about  the  time  of  the  attendance  on  the 
technical  classes. 

‘  The  Avay  in  Avhich  I  converted  iny  bedroom  into  a  brass  foundry 
Avas  as  follows :  I  took  up  the  carpet  so  that  there  might  be  nothing 
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Init  the  bare  boards  to  be  injured  by  the  Iieat.  My  furnace  in  the 
gnite  was  made  of  four  plates  of  stout  sheet  iron,  lined  with  fire-brick, 
corner  to  corner.  To  get  the  re(iuisite  sharp  draught  I  bricked  up 
with  single  bricks  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  back 
of  the  furnace  for  the  short  pipe  just  to  fit  into.  The  fuel  was  gene¬ 
rally  gas  coke  and  cinders  saved  from  the  kitchen.  The  heat  1  raised 
was  superb— a  whit*  heat,  suflicieut  to  melt  in  a  crucible  six  or  eight 
pounds  of  brass. 

‘  Then  I  had  a  box  of  moulding  sand,  where  the  moulds  were  gently 
rammed  in  around  the  pattern  previous  to  the  casting.  Hut  how  did  I 
get  my  brass  ?  All  the  old  bras.s-works  in  my  father’s  workshop  drawers 
iind  boxes  were  laid  under  contribution.  This  brass  being  for  the 
most  jMirt  soft  :md  yellow,  I  made  it  extra  hard  by  the  addition  of  a 
due  projwrtion  of  tin.  It  was  then  capable  of  taking  ji  pure  finished 
edge.  When  I  had  exhausted  the  stock  of  old  brass,  1  had  to  buy 
old  copper  or  new  in  the  form  of  ingot  or  tile  copi)er,  and  when  melted 
1  added  to  it  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of  pure  tin,  which  yielded  the 
strongest  alloy  of  the  two  metal-s.  When  cast  into  any  required  form, 
this  was  a  tre:it  to  work,  so  sound  tind  close  was  the  grain,  and  so 
durable  in  resisting  wear  and  tear.  This  is  the  true  bronze  or  gun 
metal. 

‘  When  molted,  the  licjuid  brass  was  let  into  the  openings,  until  the 
whole  of  the  moulds  were  filled.  After  the  metal  cooled  it  was  taken 
out ;  and  when  the  room  was  sorted  up  no  one  could  have  known 
that  my  foundry  operations  had  been  carried  on  in  my  bedroom.  My 
bra.ss  foundry  was  right  over  my  father’s  bedroom.  He  had  for¬ 
bidden  me  to  work  late  at  night,  as  1  did  occasionally  on  the  si}-. 
Sometimes  when  I  ought  to  have  been  asleep  I  was  detected  by  the 
sound  of  the  ramming  in  of  the  sand  of  the  moulding  boxes.  On 
such  occasions  my  father  let  me  know  that  I  was  disobeying  his  orders 
by  rapping  on  the  ceiling  of  his  bedroom  with  a  slight  wooden  rod  of 
ten  feet  that  he  kept  for  measuring  purposes.  Hut  I  got  over  that 
difficulty  by  placing  a  bit  of  old  carpet  under  my  motdding  boxes  .-is 
a  non-coniluctor  of  sound,  so  that  no  ramming  eonld  afterwards  be 
beard.  iMy  dear  mother  also  was  afraid  that  1  shoidd  damage  my 
health  by  working  so  continuously.  She  would  con-.e  into  the  work¬ 
room  late  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  working  at  the  lathe  or  the  vice, 
and  say,  “Ye’ll  kill  yerself.  laddie,  by  working  so  hard  and  so  late.” 
Yet  she  took  a  great  pride  in  seeing  me  so  busy  and  so  hapj)y.’ 

A  direct  .noting,  liigh-jtressurc  steam  engine,  with  a  cylinder 
four  Inches  iti  diameter,  in  which  he  introduced  a  tnotion  of 
his  ow-n  contrivance,  was  the  next  product  of  the  industry  of 
James  Nasmyth.  He  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  frietid 
(leorge  Douglass,  ‘  in  rettiru  for  his  great  kindness  in  allowing 
‘  me  to  have  the  use  of  his  foundry,’  ai.d  the  result  was  ‘  to 
‘  set  all  the  lathes  and  tools  in  brisk  activity  of  movement.’ 
This  led  to  the  order  rn)m  .n  manufacturer  of  braiding  to 
supply  him  with  a  similar  engine  of  two-horse  power.  In 
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1827,  furnished  with  the  sum  of  60/.  by  the  Scottish  Society 
of  Arts,  the  young  amateur  turned  out  a  steam  carriage  for 
the  common  roads,  which  made  successful  trips  of  four  or  five 
miles  with  a  load  of  eight  passengers  sitting  on  benches  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground. 

e  arc  here  led  to  a  remark  which  allows  us  to  pay  some 
small  tribute  to  the  gallant  and  ])ious  efforts  that  have  been 
long  and  repeatedly  made  by  a  lady  to  establish  the  honour 
which  she  u])holds  to  be  due  to  her  father’s  memory  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  very  vital  breath  of  the  existing  locomotive. 
AVe  allude  to  the  blast,  wdiich  Aliss  Gurney  declares  to  have 
been  first  used  by  her  father  in  his  steam  carriage  for  common 
roads.  Of  these  carriages  the  first  was  produced  in  1825,  and 
an  improved  copy  was  patented  in  1831.  AVe  have  ourselves 
stated,  and  that  on  first-hand  authority,  that  the  use  of  the 
blast  was  an  invention  of,  ‘  or  rather  a  happy  and  unexpected 
‘  avoidance  of  a  difliculty  ’  by.  Air.  Stephenson,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Alanchestcr  competition  in  1829.  AA'^e 
now  have  this  testimony  from  Nasmyth : — 

‘  I  may  mention  that  in  my  steam  carriai^e  I  employed  the  waste 
steam  to  create  a  blast  or  draught  by  discharging  it  into  the  short 
chimney  of  the  boiler  at  its  lowest  part,  and  found  it  most  effective. 
1  was  not  at  that  time  aware  that  George  Stephenson  and  others  had 
adopted  the  same  method ;  but  it  was  afterwards  gratifying  to  me  to  find 
that  I  had  been  correct  as  regards  the  important  uses  of  the  steam 
blast  in  the  chimney.  In  fact  it  is  to  this  use  of  the  waste  steam  that 
we  owe  the  practical  success  of  the  locomotive  engine  as  a  tractive 
power  on  railways,  especially  at  high  speeds.’ 

This  application  of  the  blast  by  Nasmyth  dates,  so  far  as  wo 
can  trace  it,  in  1827  or  1828.  The  alteration  of  the  blast  pipe 
of  the  liocket,  so  as  to  throw  the  ttvo  orifices  into  one,  was 
made  by  the  Alessrs.  Stephenson  in  October  1829.  AA^e  arc 
not  in  possession  of  the  date  at  which  Air.  Gurney  made  a 
like  improvement,  but  we  think  that  there  can  be  little  room 
for  doubt  that  this,  the  great  source  of  locomotive  speed, 
was  independently  discovered  by  each  of  the  three  engineers, 
Nasmyth,  Gurney,  and  Stephenson.  At  the  same  time  ive 
must  add  that  not  only  Gurney  and  his  worthy  rival  Hancock, 
but  the  engineers  of  the  Elevated  Railway  of  New  York  at 
the  present  date,  made  use  of  a  fivn,  driven  by  a  separate  steam 
cylinder,  to  blow  the  fire.  The  noise  of  the  blast  proved  so 
dangerous  on  roads  used  by  horses,  and  so  intolerable  close  to 
the  windows  of  houses,  as  to  render  necessary  this  substitution. 
Thus  the  blast  may  be  regarded  with  almost  equal  truth  as  the 
child  or  as  the  parent  of  the  railway  system. 
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Recovering,  by  constitutional  vigour  and  careful  nursing, 
from  an  attack  of  typhus  fever  in  1828,  James  Nasmyth, 
accompanied  by  his  father,  sailed  from  Leith  in  May  1829,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field,  in  London.  He  took  with  him,  by  way 
of  credentials,  a  working  model  of  a  high-pressure  engine,  with 
a  cylinder  of  two  inches  diameter  and  a  six-inch  stroke,  which 
he  made  for  the  occasion,  and  an  assortment  of  his  drawings  of 
machinery,  both  geometric  and  in  perspective. 

‘  Mr.  Maudslay  received  us  in  the  most  kind  and  frank  manner. 
After  a  little  conversation  my  father  explained  the  object  of  his  visit. 

“  My  son,”  he  said,  pointing  to  me,  “is  very  anxious  to  have  the 
“  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  mechani- 
“  cal  engineering,  by  serving  as  an  apprentice  in  some  such  establish- 
“  ment  as  yours.”  “  Well,”  replied  Maudslay,  “  I  must  frankly 
“  confess  to  you  that  my  experience  of  pupil  apprentices  has  been  so 
“  unsjitisfactory  tliat  my  partner  and  myself  have  determined  to  dis- 
“  continue  to  receive  them — no  matter  at  what  premium.”  This  was 
a  very  painful  blow  to  myself ;  for  it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  my 
sanguine  expectations.’ 

Mr.  Maudslay,  however,  invited  father  and  son  to  accompany 
him  round  the  works.  The  admiration  of  the  lad  was  excited  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  order  and  excellence  of  all  that  he  beheld;  and 
on  coming  to  the  steam  engine  which  gave  motion  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  factory,  tvhere  a  stoker  was  removing  the 
ashes  from  under  the  furnace,  said,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  Mr.  Maudslay,  ‘  If  you  would  only  permit  me  to  do  such  a 
‘  job  as  that  in  your  service,  I  should  consider  myself  most 
‘  fortunate.’  ‘  I  shall  never  forget,’  the  story  goes  on,  ‘  the 
keen  but  kindly  look  that  he  gave  me.  “  So,”  said  he,  “  you 
‘  “  are  one  of  that  sort,  are  you  ?  ”  I  was  inwardly  delighted 
‘  nt  his  words.’ 

The  upshot  was,  that  receiving  an  appointment  to  bring  his 
models  and  drawings  to  the  factory  on  the  following  day,  after 
an  inspection  of  twenty  minutes,  Maudslay 

‘  expressed,  in  good  round  terms,  his  satisfaction  at  my  j)ractical 
ability  as  a  workman  engineer  and  mechanical  draughtsman.  Then, 
opening  the  door  which  led  from  his  library  into  his  beautiful  private 
workshop,  he  said :  “  This  is  where  I  wish  you  to  work,  beside  me,  as 
“  my  assistant  workman.  From  what  I  have  seen  there  is  no  need  of 
“  an  apprenticeship  in  your  case.”  ’ 

‘  It  was,  of  course,  an  immense  advantage  for  me  to  be  so  intimately 
associated  with  Mr.  Maudslay  in  carrying  on  his  experimental  work. 
I  was  not,  however,  his  apprentice,  but  his  assistant  workman.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  that  I  should  receive  some  remu- 
nc-ration  for  my  services.  Accordingly,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  first 
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week  in  his  service,  he  desired  me  to  go  to  his  chief  cashier  and 
arrange  with  him  for  receiving  whatever  amount  of  weekly  wages  I 
miglit  consider  satisfactory.  I  went  to  the  counting-house  and  liad  an 
interview  witli  Mr.  Young  the  cashier,  a  most  wortliy  man.  Knowing 
as  I  did  the  great  advantages  of  my  situation,  and  having  a  very 
modest  notion  of  my  own  worthiness  to  occupy  it,  I  said,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Young’s  question  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  I  desired,  tliat  “  if  he 
“  did  not  think  ten  shillings  a  week  too  much  I  could  do  well  enough 
“  with  that.”  “  Very  well,”  said  he,  “  let  it  he  so.”  And  he  handed 
me  over  half-a-sovereign  !  ’ 

The  first  resolution  of  the  young  workman,  thus  fairly 
launched  (he  had  put  by  a  small  capital  of  55/.  from  the  sale 
of  his  models),  was  to  live  w'ithin  his  earnings.  To  keep 
down  his  expenditure,  he  became  not  only  his  own  cook,  but  his 
own  kitchen  builder.  He  ‘  made  a  drawing  of  a  very  simple, 
‘  compact,  and  handy  cooking  apparattis,’  to  be  constructed 
by  a  tinsmith  near  at  hand,  to  which  the  requisite  heat  was 
supplied  by  an  oil  lamp. 

‘  I  well  remember,’  ho  says.  ‘  the  first  day  that  I  set  the  apparatus  to 
work.  I  ran  to  my  lodging  tit  about  four  to  see  how  it  was  going 
on.  When  I  lifted  the  cover  it  was  simmering  beautifully,  and  such  a 
savoury  gu.sto  came  forth  tlait  I  was  almost  tempted  to  fall  to  and 
discuss  the  content^.  Ilut  the  time  had  not  yet  come,  tmd  1  ran  back  to 
my  work.’  (P.  1 11.) 

The  stew  thus  cheaply  cooked  was  comjioscd  of  leg  of  beef, 
sliced  jiotato,  onums,  pcjiper,  and  salt,  and  just  enough  water 
to  cover  the  elements.  It  cost  about  4i^/.  Breakfast  and  tea, 
with  bread,  cost  about  4r/.  per  meal.  For  lodgings  the  rent 
was  3.V.  Gtl.  per  week.  ‘  In  the  following  year  my  wages  were 
‘  raised  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  then  1  began  to  take 
‘  butter  to  my  bread.’ 

In  1830,  during  a  visit  of  ^laudslay  to  Berlin  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  superintending  the  erection  of  some  machinery  for  the 
Ivoyal  Mint  there,  Nasmyth  devoted  a  month’s  holiday  to  a 
visit  to  Liverpool  and  ISIanchester.  .\t  the  Liverpool  ter¬ 
minus — 

‘  fer  the  first  time  I  saw  the  liimous  “  Kock'et.”  The  interest  with 
which  I  beheld  this  di.stinguished  and  celebrated  engine  was  much 
enhanced  by  seeing  it  make  seveial  short  trial  trip.s  under  the  personal 
management  t>f  (ieorge  Stejihenson,  who  acted  as  engineman,  while 
his  son  Robert  acted  as  stoker.  During  their  trijis  of  four  or  five 
miles  along  the  line  the  “  Rocket  ”  attained  the  speed  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour — a  speed  then  thought  almost  incredible  !  It  was  to  mo  a 
most  memorable  and  intere.sting  sight,  especially  to  see  the  father  and 
.>•1.11  si>  appropriately  engaged  in  working  the  engine  that  was  to  effect 
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so  great  a  change  in  the  future  communications  of  the  civilised 
world.’ 

Did  Xasmytli,  wc  wonder,  at  that  time  at  all  look  forward 
to  the  mighty  change  that  was  at  hand  ?  In  one,  at  least,  of 
the  younger  men  who  stood  by  Robert  Stephenson  on  the  foot¬ 
plate  of  the  first  engine  which,  in  1835,  he  put  on  the  line  of 
the  London  and  Ririningham  Railway,  the  effect  of  the  rapid 
and  steady  motion,  giving,  as  it  seemed,  to  man  a  new  charter 
t)f  dominion  over  the  earth  on  which  he  dwelt,  inspired  a 
feeling  of  profound  awe.  Of  what  sort  of  I’evolution  was  this  to 
be  the  first  stop  ? 

In  this  holiday  tour,  Nasmyth  managed  to  obtain  a  very 
exhaustive  view  of  the  chief  engineering  establishments  then 
in  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  was  enabled  to 
lay  down  the  lines  for  his  future  proceedings,  whenever  he 
might  feel  able  to  start  on  his  own  account.  He  paid  visits  to 
the  works  of  Fawcetts,  of  Liverpool ;  Sharp,  Roberts,  and  Co., 
of  Manchester  ;  Coalhrookdale,  and  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Soho 
near  Birmingham  ;  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
exquisite  mechanism  of  the  engraving  lathes  of  .John  Drain, 
a  small  and  little  known  manufacturer  of  the  ^V'arwickshire 
capital.  His  entire  expenditure  during  this  educational  tour, 
made  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  was  seven  pounds. 

‘  Wlien  I  look  back,’  he  says  (p.  171),  ‘  iqK)!!  tliat  tour,  I  feel  tliat  1 
was  amply  rewarded.  It  was  tliroughout  delightful  and  instructive. 
The  remembrance  of  it  is  as  clear  in  my  mind  now  as  if  I  had  per¬ 
formed  the  journey  last  year  instead  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  are 
thousiinds  of  details  that  pass  before  my  mind's  eye  that  would  take  a 
volume  to  enumerate.  1  brought  back  a  bwk  full  of  sketches;  for 
graphic  memoranda  are  much  better  fitted  than  written  words  to  bring 
up  a  host  of  pleasiint  lecollections  and  associations.  I  came  back 
refreshed  for  work,  and  i)ossessed  by  an  anxious  desire  to  press  forward 
in  the  career  of  industry  which  I  had  .«et  before  me  to  accomplish.’ 

The  vigorous  energy  which  Nasmyth  displayed  in  the  service 
of  Maudslay,  who  had  become  deeply  interested  in  astronomy, 
and  in  the  elegant  and  masterly  improvement  introduced  by  his 
young  assistant  in  the  casting  of  speruhi  for  reflecting  tele¬ 
scopes,  was  diverted,  rather  than  checked,  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  ^laudslay  in  February  1831. 

‘  It  was  a  very  sad  thing  for  me  to  lose  my  dear  old  master,  lie 
was  so  good  and  so  kind  to  me  in  all  ways.  He  treated  me  like  a 
friend  and  companion.  He  was  always  generous,  manly,  and  upright 
in  his  dealings  with  everybody.  How  his  workmen  loved  him;  how 
his  friends  lamented  him !  He  directed,  before  his  death,  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  Woolwich  Churchyard,  where  a  cast-iron  tomb. 
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made  to  his  own  design,  was  erected  over  his  remains.  He  had  ever  a 
warm  heart  for  Woolwich,  where  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up. 
He  began  his  life  as  a  mechanic  there,  and  workeHi  his  way  steadily 
upwards  until  he  reached  the  highest  point  of  his  profession.  He 
often  returned  to  Woolwich  after  he  had  left  it ;  sometimes  to  pay  a 
.share  of  his  week’s  wages  to  his  mother  while  she  lived ;  sometimes  to 
revisit  the  scenery  of  his  youth.  He  liked  the  green  common,  with 
the  soldiers  about  it ;  Shooter’s  Hill,  with  its  wide  look-out  over  Kent 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Thames ;  the  river  busy  with  shipping ; 
tlie  Dockyard  wharf,  with  the  royal  craft  loading  and  unloading  their 
armaments.  He  liked  the  clangour  of  the  arsenal  smithy,  where  he 
had  first  learned  his  art ;  and  all  the  bu.sy  industry  of  the  place.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  being  so  proud  of  his  early  connexion  with 
Woolwich  he  should  wish  his  remains  to  be  laid  there;  and  Woolwich, 
on  its  part,  has  equal  reason  to  be  proud  of  Henry  Maudslay.’ 

In  not  less  grateful  terms  does  this  warm-hearted  writer 
speak  of  Joshua  Field,  the  partner  of  Maudslay,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  the  next  six  months.  ‘  I  had  then,’  says  the 
autobiography : 

‘  I  had  then  arrived  at  my  twenty-third  year.  I  had  no  intention 
of  proceeding  further  with  assistants’  or  journeymen’s  work.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  begin  business  for  myself.  Of  course  I  could  only  begin  in 
a  very  small  way.  I  informed  Mr.  Field  of  my  intention,  and  he  was 
gratified  with  my  decision.  Not  only  eo ;  but  he  kindly  permitted  me 
to  obtain  castings  of  one  of  the  best  turning-lathes  in  the  workshops.  I 
knew  that  when  I  had  fitted  it  up  it  would  become  the  parent  of  a  vast 
progeny  of  descendants — not  only  in  the  direct  line,  but  in  planing 
machines,  screw-cutting  lathes,  and  many  other  minor  tools. 

‘  At  the  end  of  the  month,  after  taking  a  grateful  farewell  of  Mr. 
Field  and  his  partners,  I  set  sail  for  Leith  with  my  .stock  of  castings, 
and  reached  Edinburgh  in  due  time.  In  order  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  my  machine  tools,  I  rented  a  small  piece  of  land  at 
Old  Broughton.  It  was  at  the  rear  of  my  worthy  friend  George 
Douglas.s’s  small  foundry,  and  was  only  about  five  minutes’  walk  from 
ray  lather’s  house.  I  erected  a  temporary  workshop  24  feet  long  by 
If!  feet  wide.’ 

Tlie  story  of  Nasmyth’s  establishment  at  Manchester  must 
he  followed  in  the  volutnc  itself.  It  reads  like  a  fairy  tale, 
or  at  all  events  like  one  of  those  carefully  drawn  fictions,  of 
the  period  of  Fielding  or  Defoe,  which  were  in  literature  what 
the  paintings  of  Hogarth  were  in  jnctorial  art.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  ‘good  apprentice.’  What  is  most  unlike  the 
actual  world,  as  so  many  writers  describe  their  experience 
of  it,  is  that  unchequered  kindness  with  which  all  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact — engineers,  manufacturers,  mer¬ 
chants,  landlords,  bankers — held  out  their  hands  to  encourage 
and  to  aid  the  young  mechanic.  At  all  events  these  acts 
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of  grace  fell  on  no  unthankful  soil.  ‘  To  narrate  in  detail,’ 
he  says,  ‘  all  the  instances  of  warm  and  hospitable  kindnesses 
‘  which  I  received  from  men  in  Lancashire,  even  from  the  outset 
‘  of  my  career  there,  would  fill  a  volume.’ 

A  single  flat  in  an  old  mill  in  Dale  Street,  Manchester,  was 
the  locality  selected  for  the  first  workshop  of  James  Xasmyth. 
The  flat  was  130  Icet  long  by  27  wide.  Power  was  supplied 
for  driving  the  machinery  from  a  shaft  connected  with  a 
neighbouring  mill,  the  owner  of  which  had  power  to  spare. 
The  rent  was  only  50/.  per  annum.  Hither,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  Xasmyth  removed  all  the  tools  which  he  had  made 
or  accumulated  at  Edinburgh,  and  summoned  Archy  Torry,  a 
young  hearty  fellow,  who  had  entered  his  service  at  the  wage 
of  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  who  soon  arrived  in  charge  of  the 
ponderous  machinery  and  engineering  tools.  ‘  Orders  soon 
‘  came  in.’  Some  of  the  first  were  for  the  flat  cast-iron 
inking-tablcs  required  for  the  printing-machines  of  Messrs. 
Cowper  and  Applcgarth,  to  which  every  reader  of  a  daily 
newspaper  now  owes  the  cheapness  and  earlincss  of  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  news.  The  mechanical  genius  of  the  inventor  of  the 
printing-machine  has  been  hereditary,  and  to  iNIr.  Cowj)er's 
son,  now  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  we  owe,  among  other  inventions,  the  well-known 
fog  signals  in  use  on  our  railways. 

The  next  step  in  the  triumphant  mai-ch  of  genius  and  per¬ 
severance  was  the  leasing  from  ‘Squire  Trati'ord’  of  a  six- 
acre  plot  of  land  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  by  the  Liverpool  and  ^Manchester  Railway,  at  a  spot 
known  by  the  name  of  Patricrofr,  for  999  yeai’s,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  !•,*</.  per  square  yard.  Here,  in  1836,  X"as- 
myth  commenced  the  erection  of  what.  ‘  as  an  appropriate  and 
‘  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  first  canal  maker  in 
‘  Britain,  the  noble  Duke  of  Bridgewater,’  he  called  the 
Bridgewater  Foundry.  Fortune  favoured  the  enterprise,  as 
she  seems  to  have  done  invariably  those  of  one  whom  she 
seems  to  have  tried  in  vain  to  convert  into  a  spoiled  child. 

‘  A  fine  bed  of  brick  clay  lay  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
‘  which  supplied  the  material  for  bricks.’  And  below  the 
clay,  at  available  depth,  lay  the  live  uew  red  sandstone  rock, 
which  yielded  a  solid  foundaticn  for  any  weight  that  could 
be  ]»laced  upon  it. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Bridgewater  Foundry  is  not 
narrated  in  any  detail  by  the  autobiographer.  X^o  difficulty 
■was  experienced  in  obtaining  abundance  of  skilled  w'orkmen 
in  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  The  mechanical  excel- 
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lencc  of  the  workmen  of  Manchester,  jNIr.  Nasmyth  learned 
t'rom  ‘  AVilliam  Stubbs  of  AVarrington,  the  maker  of  the  celc- 
‘  brated  files  ’  (and  we  may  add  the  no  less  deservedly  cele¬ 
brated  vices  and  other  tools),  has  descended  from  father  to 
son,  developed  from  generation  to  generation.  Its  pedi¬ 
gree  is  traced  to  the  Norman  smiths  and  armourers  introduced 
into  the  neighbourhood  at  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Hugo  de 
Lujnis,  the  chief  armourer  of  William  the  Conipieror,  after 
the  Battle  of  Hastings.  (We  must,  however,  call  the  attention 
of  Dr.  .Smiles  to  the  fact  that  the  Jiattlc  of  Hastings  was  not 
fought,  as  he  has  allowed  the  text  to  stand,  in  1060,  any  more 
than  ‘  the  Peace  of  Amiens  ’  (p.  69)  ‘  was  proclaimed  in  1814.’) 
The  j)rincii)le  on  which  the  well-deserved  prosperity  of  the 
Bridgewater  Foundry  was  based,  was  that  of  free  trade  in 
ability.  Commencing  work  at  the  time  when  the  old  system  of 
apjtrenticeship  was  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  the 
rajiid  increase  of  population,  Nasmyth’s  first  serious  struggle 
was  with  that  disastrous  influence  which  seeks  to  establish  the 
industry  of  the  idlest,  and  the  ability  of  the  stupidest  and 
least  c(»nscientlous,  workman  as  the  normal  type,  which  none 
may  better  excei)t  at  the  risk  of  starvation. 

‘  It  was  not,  however,  witliout  some  difliculty  that  wc  were  allowed 
to  carry  out  otir  view;-  as  to  Free  Trade  in  Ability.  As  the  buildings 
were  increased  moie  men  were  taken  on — (rom  .Manchester,  Holton, 
Liverfxjol,  as  well  as  from  more  distant  i)laces.  We  were  soon  made  to 
feel  that  our  idea  of  pn  inoting  workmen  according  to  their  merits, 
and  advancing  them  to  irnj.roved  positions  and  higher  wages  in  jn'o- 
jortion  to  their  skill,  ability,  industry,  and  liatnral  intcdligenee,  was 
quite  contrary  to  the  views  of  many  of  our  new  eiiqiloyes.  They 
toek  a'lvantige  of  a  large  access  of  onlers  for  machinery,  which  they 
knew  had  come  into  tin-  foundry,  to  wait  ujion  us  siiddeidy,  and  to  lay 
down  their  'J'rade  l.’nion  law  i'(>r  our  (jbservatice. 

‘  'J'he  men  who  waited  upon  us  were  ilepufed  by  the  Mngineer 
Mechanics  'J'rades’  L’niciU  to  inlljrin  us  that  there  were  iiK.-n  in  our 
employment  wln>  were  not,  as  they  lerine<l  it,  “  legally  entitled  to 
“  the  trade ;  ”  that  is,  the-y  had  never  serv(;d  a  regular  seven  years’ 
ajjjirenticeshijo  “ ’fhese!  men,”  said  the  <lelegates,  “  an;  lllliiig  up  the 
‘‘  ]>laces,  and  keeping  out  of  work,  the  legal  iiamls.  ’  We  were  airconl- 
ingly  re'jui-sted  Uj  disi.diarge  th<;  worknum  whom  we  hail  jiromoled,  in 
order  Uj  make-  rixnn  for  mendjers  of  the  'I'rades’  Union. 

‘  'J'o  liave  comjjlied  with  this  re<]U»;st  would  have  altered  the  whole 
])rinciples  and  jnactice  on  which  we  desired  to  conduct  our  business. 
1  wished,  aijiJ  my  jiart/jcr  agreed  witli  ni<;,  to  stimulate  men  to  steadliist 
and  skilful  work  by  th<;  hojie  of  j>romotion.  It  was  thus  that  I  had 
taken  several  ol  the  Woisley  men  liom  the  lank  of  labourers,  and 
raised  them  X/j  the  class  of  mechanics  with  emrespondiiigly  higher 
wages.  We  were  jierlcctly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  these  work- 
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men,  and  with  tlie  productive  results  of  their  labour.  We  tliought  it 
fair  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves  to  resist  the  order  to  discharge 
them,  and  we  conseipiently  firmly  refused  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
the  Unionists.’ 


We  regret  to  abridge  what  tbllows  ;  every  line  deserves 
attention.  Tlie  strike,  ordered  by  the  Union,  took  place,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  poor  men  who  felt  compelled  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  Council.  The  terrorism  which  is  an  in¬ 
variable  accompaniment  of  extreme  reimblican  institutions 
was  employed  to  crush  an  establishment  of  which  the  country 
might  well  he  proud.  Half  the  men  left,  and  pickets,  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Union  around  the  works,  *  were  only  too  efficient 

*  in  preventing  those  desirous  of  obtaining  employment  from 

•  getting  access  to  the  foundry.*  The  tyranny  of  idleness  over 
industry  was.  however,  happily  frustrated  by  the  imiiortation  of 
sixty-four  picked  workmen,  in  the  zenith  of  their  physical 
l)Owers,  from  Scotland. 

•  We  mailo  arraujcments  for  their  conveyance  to  Gltu-gow,  from 
whence  they  sUirled  for  Liverpool  by  steamer.  They  landed  in  a 
body  at  the  latter  port,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children,  and  eiitht-day  clocks  I  A  special  train  was  engaged  for  the 
conve\auce  of  the  whole — men,  women,  and  children,  baj  and  baggture 
— from  Liverpool  to  Patricrofr.  where  suitable  accommodation  had 
been  provided  for  them. 

•  Tlie  arrival  of  so  powerful  a  body  of  men  made  a  great  sec.sjition 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  men  were  strong,  respectable-looking,  and 
well  dressed.  The  pickets  were  '*  diitnfoundered."  They  were  brushed 
to  one  side  by  the  tfesh  arrivals.  They  felt  that  their  game  was  up, 
and  they  suddenly  departed.  The  men  were  taken  over  the  workshops, 
with  which  they  appeared  quite  delighted.  They  were  told  to  be 
ready  to  start  next  mornitig  at  six.  after  wliieli  they  departed  to  their 
lodgings.  The  morning  arrived,  and  the  gallant  sixty-tbur  were  all 
presc'tit.  After  ullottinc:  to  eaeh  his  special  work,  they  gave  three 
hearty  cheers,  and  dispersed  throinrhout  the  workshops. 

•  e  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  alterations  whieh  had  been  accom- 
j'lished  throiigli  the  strike  ordered  by  the  'rrados’  Union.  The  new 
men  worked  with  a  will.  They  were  energetie,  zealous,  and  skilful. 
I'hey  sitoii  gave  evidenee  of  their  general  handiness  and  etiieiency  in 
all  the  deparuuents  of  work  in  which  they  were  engaged.  We  were 
tints  enabled  to  earry  out  our  practice  of  free  trade  in  ability  in  our 
own  way,  and  we  were  no  longer  interlered  w  ith  in  our  promotion  of 
the  workmen  who  sc-rved  us  the  best.  In  short,  we  had  Stotohed  the 
strike;  we  eonquered  the  union  in  their  wily  attempt  to  get  us  under 
their  w  ithering  cvntrol :  atid  the  l^ridgewater  Foundry  resumed  its 
wonted  aotivlty  in  everv  department.' 

Had  all  the  masters  of  Knglaiul  show  n  the  same  spirit  of 
courage  aiul  iutelllgeuce  that  was  displayed  by  James  Nasmyth 
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in  these  periods  of  strife,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  tlie 
manufacturing  productions  of  England  would  at  the  present 
time  command  a  far  higher  position  than  they  do  in  the 
markets  of  the  woi-ld,  and  that  the  wages  and  comforts  of  the 
skilled  workman  would  bo  much  more  steady  and  more 
thorough  than  is  now  the  case.  And  when  we  add  that  the 
influence  of  the  counsellors  of  idleness  on  the  outturn  of  a 
single  industry — that  of  coal — is  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  winning  of  249  tons  and  of  318  tons  per  work¬ 
man  per  annum,  we  think  it  will  be  tolerably  clear  who  are 
the  wisest  counsellors  of  the  working  man,  and  who  the  best 
contributors  to  the  national  welfare. 

From  a  second  strike,  of  which  we  do  not  find  the  date, 
to  Mr.  Nasmyth’s  retirement  from  business  in  1856,  the 
record  of  unchecked  prosperity  is  so  brief,  that  we  must  devote 
what  small  space  is  yet  at  our  command  to  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  chief  inventions  that  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  our  authoi\ 
One  characteristic  is  common  to  them  all.  Nasmyth  calls 
it  the  application  of  common  sense  to  the  use  of  materials.  It 
would  be  well  for  England  if  this  were  so.  Unfoi’tunately  the 
sense  here  displayed  is  anything  but  common.  It  is  rather 
the  apj)lication  of  a  fertile  imagination  schooled  by  geometric 
training.  The  man  who  invents,  as  did  Nasmyth,  secs  his 
machine  at  woi  k  almost  before  he  has  put  pencil  to  i)aper  to 
sketch  its  first  outline.  But  the  difference  between  the  mere 
flighty  j)rojector  and  the  man  of  true  mechanical  genius 
is  that  the  first  contents  himself  with  loose  and  boastful 
assertion,  the  other  brings  the  outcome  of  his  fancy  to  the 
test  of  the  drawing-board.  Not  even  when,  each  part  duly 
proportioned,  the  mechanical  drawing  j)rescnts  a  true  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  future  apjdiance,  is  the  author  satisfied  to 
bring  it  before  the  world  until  he  has  seen,  however  roughly, 
something  of  the  actual  behaviour  of  the  invention  in  the  form 
of  a  working  model.  It  is  thus  that  the  great  inventions  of 
Nasmyth  were  subjected  to  the  test  of  mechanical  draughts¬ 
manship  before  they  took  a  ])lacc,  never  afterwards  to  be  lost, 
among  the  valued  appliances  of  the  workshop. 

Of  these  Inventions  none  arc  at  once  more  simple  and  more 
useful  than  the  collar-nut  cutting  machim*,  figured  on  p.  145, 
and  the  centreing  machine,  figured  on  p.  412.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  at  these  expedients  without  a  smile.  But  the  meaning 
of  the  smile  is — how  could  anyone  have  worked  without 
these  most  natural  tools  ?  So,  again,  in  the  cause  of  the  key¬ 
grooving  machine  on  p.  410,  the  simple  expedient  id’ inverting 
tlie  mortising  tool,  and  allowing  the  wheel  to  be  operated  on 
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to  lie  on  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  instead  of  having  a 
cumbrous  and  costly  preparation  made  for  reception  within 
it,  is  a  modification  of  structure  like  the  workmanship  of 
nature  herself. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  claims  the  invention  of  more  than  one  im¬ 
portant  appliance  that  has  been  hitherto  attributed  to  other 
authors.  Of  the  blast,  for  one,  we  have  already  s{X)ken.  The 
mode  of  applying  steam  power  for  the  traction  of  boats  has 
been  in  actual  use  since  1866  on  the  Elbe,*  the  Seine,  and 
other  French  and  German  rivers  and  canals.  It  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  independently  invented  by  different  men.  So  again 
with  regard  to  the  means  of  transmitting  rotary  motion  by  means 
of  a  flexible  shaft.  Some  ten  yeai-s  ago  we  saw  the  American 
dentist’s  drill  referred  to  by  !Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  thought  it  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  applications  of  ingenuity  that  we  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  hint  may  indeed  readily  have  been 
caught  from  a  man  so  free  to  communicate  his  inventions, 
even  before  they  had  taken  concrete  form,  as  was  the  inventor 
of  the  steam-hammer. 

Of  those  beautiful  appliances  for  the  study  of  astronomy  to 
which  the  autobiography  refers  under  the  simple  title  of 
‘  Astronomical  Pursuits,’  we  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  article 
on  the  ‘  Physical  History  of  the  Moon’  which  is  to  be  found  in 
No.  cclxxxv.  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review.’  !Mr.  Nasmyth  refers 
to  our  ‘  kind  and  courteous  review  of  his  book,’  and  we  need 
here  only  call  attention  to  the  permanent  service  that  he  has 
rendered  to  astronomy  as  a  mechanic  by  his  method  of  casting 
specula.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  refer  to  this,  because  the 
elegant  mode  in  which  the  brittle  nature  of  the  alloy  used  for 
specida  was  overcome  by  the  genius  of  Nasmyth  before  he  left 
Edinburgh — that  is  to  say  before  1829 — is  only  a  chapter  of  the 
same  course  of  metallurgic  discovery  which  led  to  his  proposal 
to  use  chilled  iron  shot,  made  to  the  British  Association  in 
1862.  This  identical  plan  was  patented  by  Sir  11.  Palliser  in 
May  1863.  After  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  steam  blast  and 
other  Inventions,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
challenging  the  originality  of  the  later  discoverer.  Still,  the 
dates  are  on  record,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  trace 
back  a  train  of  thought,  that  led  to  results  so  valuable  to  modern 
warfare,  to  an  early  and  successful  attempt  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  path,  not  of  the  soldier,  but  of  the 
astronomer. 


•  Doutachc  liauzeitung,  vul.  x.  pp.  191-202.  Proceediugs  lost. 
C.  E.  vol.  1.  p.  216. 
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Among  the  numerous  inventions  of  James  Nasmyth,  that  on 
which  his  most  substantial  claim  to  fame  is  based  is  the  steam- 
hammer.  As  late  as  the  year  1839  the  most  effective  method 
of  forging  large  bars  of  iron,  such  as  the  shank  of  an 
anchor,  was  by  the  successive  blows  of  seven  sledge  ham¬ 
mers,  wielded  by  a  circle  of  seven  sturdy  smiths.  When 
we  add  that  the  largest  anchor  of  the  ‘  Great  Eastern  ’ 
weighs  eight  tons,  exclusive  of  the  stock,  and  that  its 
shank  is  twenty  feet  six  inches  long,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
demands  on  the  power  of  the  smith  are  such  as  it  has  become 
difficult  to  meet  without  mechanical  aid.  For  producing 
large  bars  of  iron,  indeed,  the  well-known  tilt  hammer  had 
long  been  driven  by  w’ater-power,  as  by  that  of  the  river  Don, 
at  Sheffield,  and  in  other  places.  These  were  enormous  beams 
vibrating  on  a  pivot  or  axis.  At  one  end  w’as  a  ponderous 
block  of  iron,  or  hammerhead ;  and  at  the  other  a  bevelled 
surface,  which  an  enormous  ratchet  Avheel,  driven  by  the  mill 
wheel,  depressed  until  the  highest  elevation  of  the  head  was 
attained.  The  end  of  the  beam  then  slipped  over  the  i-aichct, 
and  the  hammerhead  fell  on  the  iron  placed  on  the  huge  anvil. 
But  this  ap])aratus  was  too  rude  to  shape  the  bar,  except 
roughly ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  very  limited  as  to  the 
size  of  the  forging  that  it  would  turn  out.  ‘  Whenever  the 
‘  largest  forge  hammer  was  tilted  up  to  its  full  height,  its  range 
‘  was  so  small  that  when  a  ])iece  of  work  of  considerable  size 
‘  was  j)laced  on  the  anvil  the  hammer  became  “  gagged,”  s(j 
‘  that,  when  the  forging  required  the  most  powerful  blow,  it 
‘  received  next  to  no  blow  at  all,  as  the  clear  space  for  the  fall 
‘  of  the  hammer  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  work  on 
‘  the  anvil.’  Tlie  mode  in  which  Nasmyth  substituted  a  direct 
vertical  fall  for  this  awkward  angular  blow  Avas  in  ju'inciplc  as 
beautifully  simple,  as  was  his  reversal  of  the  action  of  the  key¬ 
cutting  machine  before  mentioned.  On  the  top  of  a  strong 
iron  frame,  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  A,  he  })laced  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam  engine,  the  piston-rod  of  Avhich  passed  vertically 
downwards,  and  was  keyed  into  the  block  of  iron  which  acted 
as  a  hammer.  Thus  steam  lifted  the  weight,  and  so  aided 
or  regulated  its  descent,  that  on  the  first  exhibition  betbre  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  at  Devonport  in  184.3,  of  the  work  of 
a  steam  hammer  (of  which  the  hammer  block  Aveighed  two 
and  a  half  tons),  the  inventor  ‘  made  it  break  an  eggshell  in  a 
‘  Avine-glass  Avithout  injuring  the  glass,’  and  then  ‘  Avent  on  Avith 
‘  the  hurtling  blows  of  the  liammcr  and  kneaded  the  ma.ss  ol’ 
‘  iron  as  if  it  had  been  clay.’ 

Of  the  efficacy  of  this  ncAV  itnplcment  for  forging  the 
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tluniderbcilts  of  war,  and  the  enormous  shafts  of  wroni>ht  iron 
which  the  engineer  now  rerinircs  for  his  service,  it  is  almost 
im])ossiblc  to  speak  in  exaggerated  terms.  It  is  not  easy  to 
Hx  a  limit  to  the  power  of  the  steam  hammer.  One  very 
striking  illustration  may  he  taken  from  the  history  of  its 
a]>plication  in  the  modified  form  of  a  steam  pile  driver.  Two 
of  these  implements,  designed  hy  Xasmyth  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  seventy  feet  piles  required  for  harbour  work  at 
Ilamoaze,  were  made  ready  for  work  on  .Inly  3,  1845. 

‘  The  pile-driving  niacliine  men  gave  me  a  good-natured  challenge 
to  vie  with  them  in  driving  down  a  pile.  'I'hey  adopted  the  old 
method,  while  I  adopted  the  new  one.  The  re.«ident  managers  sought 
out  two  great  pile  logs  of  e<pial  size  and  length — 70  feet  long  and 
IS  inches  scpiare.  At  a  given  signal  we  started  together.  1  let  in  the 
steam,  and  the  hammer  at  once  began  to  work.  The  four-ton  block 
diowered  down  blows  at  the  rate  of  eighty  a  minute ;  and  in  the 
course  of  four  and  a  half  minutes  my  pile  was  ilriven  down  to  its 
required  depth.  The  men  working  at  the  ordinary  machine  had  only 
Itegun  to  drive.  It  took  them  upwards  of  twelve  hours  to  complete 
the  driving  of  their  pile  !  ’ 

This  delightful  book  is  illustrated  by  a  eharaeteristic  por¬ 
trait  of  the  author,  taken  by  George  Held  and  etched  by  Paul 
llayou,  and  Vty  upwards  of  a  hundred  illustrations,  most  of 
them  from  the  pencil  of  Xasmyth.  We  might  have  been 
tempted  to  regret  the  insertion,  among  the  positive  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  author  to  mechanical  science  and  to  both  the  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  theory  of  celestial  mechanics,  of  his  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  long  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  form  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  of  the  survival  of  cuneiform  script  in  Komau 
c:i])ital  letters,  were  it  not  that  errors  of  the  kind  have  a  special 
value  in  enforcing  what  we  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
notice  as  to  the  ill-etfects  of  the  neglect  of  any  distinct  branch 
of  education.  As  to  the  pyramid,  the  subject  is  too  wide  even 
to  hint  at  its  conditions.  The  remarks  made  as  to  the  imple¬ 
ment  and  the  method  of  Impressing  the  cuneiform  characters  on 
wet  clay  are  wholly  within  the  province  of  the  mechanic,  and 
are  marked  with  the  usual  clear  insight  of  Xasmyth  into  all 
methods  of  dealing  with  materials.  But  when  our  auto¬ 
biographer  wanders  into  literary,  classical,  or  historical  specu¬ 
lations,  he  is  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  Komau  capital 
letters  are  the  descendants  of  the  Greek  characters,  which 
wc  trace  to  the  seventh  century  u.c.,  and  of  the  verv 
similar  Plucnician  letters,  which  we  trace,  on  extant 
monuments,  to  the  ninth  century  u.c.  These  forms  are 
cntirelv  destitute  of  the  cross  Hues  at  the  ends  of  the  letters 
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which  now  (listinguish  Roman  capitals  from  what  is  called 
Egyptian  type.  Down  to  certainly  the  second  century  B.c. 
(and  probably  to  a  later  date),  the  cuneiform  script  was  used, 
side  by  side  with  the  Phojnician,  and  while  the  former  was  im¬ 
pressed  on  clay  by  a  square  or  triangular  stylus,  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  so  impressed  by  a  flat,  round-pointed 
blade.  A  bronze  stylus,  found  in  the  Palace  of  Sennacherib, 
is  figured  in  ‘  Assyrian  Discoveries  ;  ’  but  the  drawing  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  to  determine  the  section  of  the  implement. 
There  are  no  points  of  contact  between  the  two  alphabets ; 
and  the  cross  lines  of  the  later  Roman  capitals  are  as  evidently 
due  to  the  use  of  the  chisel  in  incising  letters  in  stone,  as  the  other 
forms  are  to  the  use  of  the  stylus  or  modelling  tool  in  clay. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Nasmyth  will  be  as 
desirous  as  we  ourselves  can  be,  that  the  delightful  account  of 
a  life  crowned  with 

‘  Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

And  all  that  should  accompany  old  age,’ 

should  have  this  one  warning  note  appended  to  it  to  remind 
those  who  would  worthily  tread  in  his  footstej)S  that  his  great 
eminence  was  attained  rather  in  spite  of,  than  in  consequence 
of,  the  fact  that  he  ‘  entertained  a  hatred  against  grammatical 
‘  rules.’  We  cannot  part  company  with  him  without  a  word 
of  congratulation  as  to  the  simple,  old-fashioned  happiness 
which  seems  ever  to  have  rested  on  his  home.  His  autobio¬ 
graphy  affords  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  truth  of 
the  proverb, 

‘  Happy  the  wooing 
That’s  not  long  a-doing,’ 

and  the  bright  glow  of  domestic  affection  into  which  he  tvas 
driven  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  hardsliip  of  our 
mode  of  travelling  in  ]»re-railway  times,  seems  never  to  have 
paled  or  faded.  ‘  The  happy  “  chance  ”  event  of  our  meeting 
‘  on  ^larch  2,  1838,’  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  romantic 
incident  of  his  engagement,  Avhich  we  will  not  spoil  by 
abbreviating,  ‘culminated  in  our  marriage  at  the  village 
‘  church  of  Wentworth  on  June  16,  1840 — a  day  of  happy 
‘  memory.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  course  of  our  united 
‘  hearts  and  lives  has  continued  to  run  on  with  steady,  unin- 
‘  terrupted  harmony  and  mutual  happiness.  Forty -two  years 
‘  of  our  married  life  find  us  the  same  affectionate  and  devoted 
‘  “  cronies  ”  that  we  w'ere  at  the  beginning ;  and  there  is  every 
‘  prospect  that,  under  God’s  blessing,  we  shall  continue  so  to 
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‘  the  end.’  All  that  the  conditions  for  a  happy  home  can  do 
to  further  this  wish  appears  to  be  realised  in  ‘  Hammerfield,’ 
the  cottage  in  Kent  to  which  Nasmyth,  in  1856,  retired  in 
order  to  commence  his  ‘  active  leisure.’  There  is  a  woodcut 
of  this  commodious  cottage  in  the  volume.  Five  gables,  no 
two  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  peep  through  twining  creepers 
and  tufted  coniferae.  The  view  from  the  spot  is  charming, 
and  ‘  embodies  all  the  attractive  elements  of  happy-looking 
‘  English  scenery.  The  noble  forest  trees  of  Penshurst 
‘  Park  are  close  alongside,  and  the  old  historic  mansion 
‘  of  Penshurst  Place  is  within  half  a  mile  from  the  house.’ 
Here,  like  Brunei  at  Watcomb,  Nasmyth  aided  nature  by  the 
pleasant  toil  of  the  planter  and  landscape  gardener.  Trees 
and  shrubs,  carefully  selected,  were  planted  under  his  own 
eye,  if  not  by  his  own  hands.  As  in  the  graceful  groups  with 
which  the  taste  of  Re])ton  adorned  Cassiobury  Park,  Nasmyth 
interspersed  with  the  dense  foliage  and  j)yramidal  spires  of  the 
noblest  conifei’s,  the  slender  and  drooping  boughs,  and  silver 
bark,  of  the  birch.  ‘  To  thus  paint,  as  it  Avere,  Avith  trees  is  a 
‘  high  source  of  pleasure  in  gardening.  Among  my  various 
‘  enjoyments  this  has  been  about  the  greatest.’  Long  may  he 
live  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  Avork  of  his  skilful  and  indus¬ 
trious  hands ! 


Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Dictionary  of  Medicine.  By  Various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Richard  Quain,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
London:  1882. 

2.  A  System  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  J.  Rdssell  Reynolds, 
M.D.,  F.li.S.  5  vols.  London:  1866-79. 

^PliE  art  of  medicine  is  partly  scientific  and  partly  empirical. 

Empirical  it  must  ahvays  to  some  extent  remain,  because 
the  conditions  under  Avhich  disease  attacks  the  human  body  are 
infinitely  various,  and  the  effects  of  remedies  A'ary  Avith  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive 
that  the  scientific  element  is  steadily  gaining  on  the  purely 
empirical,  that  facts  are  more  and  more  substituted  for 
theories,  and  that  the  healthy  functions  of  the  human  frame 
are  better  understood  than  they  ever  Avere  before.  This 
rational  science  of  medicine  is  of  very  recent  date.  It  is 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  that  Haller, 
]iliysiclan  to  George  II.,  laid  the  foundations  of  physiology. 
From  that  date  the  old  fiintastlc  theories  of  medicine  Avere 
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rapidly  swept  away.  A  series  of  marvellous  discoveries  and 
applications  followed ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  art  and  science  of  medieine  has  reached  the  point 
denoted  and  described  in  the  massive  volumes  now  before  us. 

Ten  years  ago  a  review  of  the  progress  of  surgery  was 
published  in  this  Journ.al.*  The  article  was  named  ‘  The 
‘  Progress  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,’  but  it  addressed  itself  to 
the  surgical  more  than  to  the  medical  side  of  the  question. 
Its  chief  text  was  a  comprehensive  ‘System  of  Surgery’  that 
had  then  recently  been  published  in  five  large  volumes,  and 
arranged  upon  the  encyclopaidic  plan  of  having  the  leading 
branches  of  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery  described  in 
separate  treatises,  written  by  a  number  of  the  most  competent 
liands.  Since  1872  a  similar  cncyclopajdic  handling  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  medicine  has  been  carried  out.  The 
five  large  volumes  of  the  ‘  System  of  Medicine,’  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Reynolds,  were  completed  in  1879,  and  at  the  ])i’csent 
time  a  scarcely  less  voluminous  ‘Dictionary  of  Medicine’ 
has  just  been  issued  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  C^uain, 
although,  through  the  facilities  furnished  by  double  columns 
and  small  type,  it  apj)ears  as  a  single  portly  volume  of  1800 
pages.  Dr.  (^uain’s  work  is  literally  an  Encyclopaidia  of 
Medicine,  comprising  treatises  on  every  branch  of  the  science 
by  various  well-qualified  hands,  alphabetically  arranged  for 
the  convenience  of  ready  referenee.  In  this  sense  it  is 
j)roperly  a  handbook  foi*  general  use,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  as  a  ‘  handbook,’  if  this  term  he  literally 
nnderstitod,  it  would  require  a  Stoic’s  indifference  to  the 
effect  of  weight  and  muscular  strain,  if  it  were  in  that  way 
consulted  as  frequently  and  as  studiously  as  its  well-fdled 
and  well-arranged  ])ages  deserve  to  be.  Many  of  its  articles 
are  as  elaborately  and  as  carefully  worked  out  as  those  of 
the  more  costly  volumes  of  the  ‘  System  of  Medicine.’  Rut 
it  is  also  a  j)art,  and  a  commendable  part,  of  the  plan  of  this 
dictionary  that  amidst  the  more  elaborate  essays  it  includes 
waifs  and  strays  of  miscellaneous  information  which  may  be 
advantageously  referred  to  by  practitioners  on  passing  occasions 
of  need,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  subject-matter  has  been 
carefully  revised  and  added  to  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press ;  so  that,  as  stated  by  the  editor  in  his  preface,  written 
in  September  last,  although  the  work  has  been  several  years  in 
j)reparation,  it  nevertheless  presents  in  its  pages  the  latest  con- 

•  'I'lie  IVogrcss  of  Meiliciiic  and  Surgery,  Kdiuburgli  Review, 
-\o.  ceixxviii.,  vol.  exxxvi.,  (.>Ltobc‘r  1872. 
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tnbutions  to  medical  knowledge.  A  close  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  amplv’  justifies  this  assurance  of  the  editor. 
It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  tliat  the  larjre  and  comprehensive 
volume  has  been  most  carefully  and  most  skilfully  planned  and 
carried  out. 

The  most  casual  "lance  at  the  voluminous  records  (\f 
medical  science  comprised  in  these  two  works  sufficiently 
marks  bow  impracticable  it  would  be  to  attempt  in  this  place 
anythin"  approachin"  to  an  adecjuate  review  of  the  G500 
compaetly-j)rinted  pages  of  medical  lore  Avhich  they  together 
comprise.  It  is  nevertheless  possible  to  draw  from  the  vast 
store  some  interesting  facts  that  will  serve  to  show  how  loyal 
the  spirit  of  medical  investigation  remains  to  the  great  Ilallcrian 
method  of  enquiry,  and  how  competent  that  method  aj)pears 
to  be  to  achieve  the  result  at  which  it  aims. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  science  of  medicine  has  arrived  in  the  ])resent  day  is,  that 
it  is  nature  rather  than  the  ]ihysician  which  has  in  most  cases 
to  effect  the  cure  of  disease.  There  is  a  true  vis  medica- 
fri.v  attached  to  the  economy  of  life,  and  the  primary  duty 
of  the  })ractitioner  of  the  healing  .art  is  to  see  that  this  benefi¬ 
cent  restoring  power  is  allowed  to  have  fair  play,  lint,  in 
order  that  he  may  do  this,  he  must  have  a  very  clear  concep¬ 
tion  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
living  mechanism  is.  On  this  point  Dr.  Quain  in  one  place 
forcibly  remarks ; — 

‘  The  end  and  aim  cf  the  practitioner  of  mcdicir.e  .-honld  he.  if 
possible,  firstly,  to  discover  the  c.ausc,  or  causes,  on  which  the  distase 
depends,  and  to  remove  or  counteract  them  if  practicable :  and 
secondly,  to  endeavour,  by  every  available  means,  to  restore  to  health 
the  fmictions  of  the  body,  and  with  that  object  to  guide  and  assist  nature, 
but  never  to  thwart  her  operations.’ 

It  is  u])on  this  ground,  therefore,  that  physiology  is  now 
taken  to  be  the  base  of  any  rational  system  of  medicine. 
Disease,  in  the  physician’s  sense,  is  defined  simply  as  being  a 
deviation  from  the  standard  of  health  in  any  of  the  functions 
or  structurer,  of  the  body.  It  is  therefore  an  obvious  infer¬ 
ence  from  this  view  of  the  matter  that  an  observer  who  de¬ 
sires  to  investigate  the  actu.al  nature  of  a  disease  must  in  the 
first  instance  have  acquired  a  clear  notion  of  what  the  he.altby 
standard  is  from  which  the  diseaseil  condition  is  a  departure. 
It  Is  only  when  he  kn.ows  precisely  what  the  right  actions 
should  be  that  he  can  promptly  detect  any  deviation  from 
them,  and  that  be  can  fairly  undertake  to  deal  with  the  causes 
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of  tlie  derangement,  lint  as  soon  as  he  is  engaged  in  the 
observation  and  examination  of  the  abnormal  and  disordered 
states,  he  has  j)assed  into  a  new  field  of  investigation.  lie  is 
then  concerning  himself  with  jiathology,  a  science  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  physiology,  and  which 
has  grown  up  in  modern  days  out  of  the  comparison  of  standard 
and  disordered  functions.  Pathology  is  to  the  diseased  state 
what  physiology  is  to  the  healthy  one.  It  also  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  rich  legacy  Avhich  Albert  von 
Haller  has  left  to  his  descendants. 

Pathology  is  at  the  ])resent  time  defined  the  scientific  naming 
and  classifying  of  the  ])henomena  of  disease,  and  the  attempt 
to  trace  the  conditions  out  of  which  those  jdicnomcna  have 
arisen.  But  in  dealing  Avith  those  phenomena  the  jdiysician 
noAv  alloAAs  no  place  to  theory.  He  assumes  that  his  business 
is  only  Avith  facts ;  but  in  dealing  Avith  these  facts  he  has  to 
meet  tAvo  forms  of  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  so-called 
standard  of  healthy  functions  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  an 
absolutely  fixed  and  ascertained  clement ;  and,  in  the  second 
])lacc,  the  causes  Avhich  dct(‘rmine  departures  from  this 
standai’d  are  of  almost  infinite  variety  and  complexity  ;  so 
that  upon  both  these  grounds  a  very  large  demand  has  to  be 
made  upon  the  experience,  intelligence,  and  mental  poAvers  of 
the  investigator.  Professor  Reynolds  deals  Avllh  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  class  in  the  introductory  pages  of  his  ‘  System  of 
‘  Medicine.’  and,  Avhilst  doingso,  avails  himsclfof  the  opportunity 
to  record  his  oavii  settled  conviction  that  human  investigation  is 
comjictentto  make  its  Avay  ihrough  'Uch  obstacles.  In  s]teak- 
ing  of  nosology  and  the  form  of  classification  of  disease  Avhich 
he  has  found  it  most  convenient  to  adopt,  he  remarks  that  no 
classification  of  this  character  can  yet  lie  looked  ujion  as  more  than 
an  exjiedient  for  bringing  into  close  a]»proximation  and  relation 
those  forms  of  disease  which  have  the  most  intimate  clinical 
assoclatu'n.  He,  in  other  Avords.  admits  that  medicine  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  condition  in  Avhlch  an  exa<;t  scientific  classi¬ 
fication  of  disease;  is  possible,  but  he  hohls  that  it  is  steadily 
advancing  towards  tin;  state  in  Avhicli  such  a  consummation 
may  be  realised.  With  characteristic  caution  he  remarks  that 
life  is  too  subtle  an  affair  for  r.ll  its  jiossibh;  contingencies  t(» 
be  measured  by  hiunan  powei’s ;  that  the  physician  still  has  to 
deal  very  largely  with  iloul)t'  rather  than  certainties;  ami 
tliat  so  long  as  this  is  the  case;  the  sclen(!e  of  medicine  must 
be  l(jok<  (l  upon  as  an  un(;ertaiu  ami  imperfect  science.  It  is 
only  Avhen  the  physi(;ian  is  able  to  foretell,  or  |irognosticate, 
A\hat  the  rc.-ults  will  be  in  every  cao*  of  disease,  that  the  piac- 
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tice  of  medicine  can  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  position  and 
to  deserve  the  designation  of  an  exact  science. 

In  alluding  to  the  imperfectly  understood  distinction  between 
structural  and  functional  disease,  Dr.  Reynolds  is  at  some  pains 
to  point  out  that  nothing  can  he  more  erroneous  than  the  com¬ 
mon  notion  that  functional  means  ‘  trivial,’  and  that  struc¬ 
tural  means  ‘  severe.’  A  functional  disease  may  be  Iona: 
continued,  obstinate,  and  destructive ;  and  a  structural  disease 
may  he  of  short  duration  and  amenable  to  treatment.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  disease  that  is  not 
structural  in  a  certain  sense.  Every  living  organ  is,  as  a 
condition  of  its  life,  at  all  times  undergoing  molecular  changes 
upon  which  its  nutrition  depends,  and  these  changes  are  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  its  functional  activity.  Xo  function  of  any  living 
tissue  can  he  called  into  exercise  without  involvins:  the  in¬ 
terstitial  movements  of  rei)air  and  waste.  In  the  case  of  a 
secreting  gland,  the  secreting  cell  has  to  live,  to  waste,  and  to 
he  repaired,  and  *  it  lives  at  a  degree  of  pros-ure  and  is  wasted 
‘  and  repaired  at  a  rate  directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  ot 
‘  work  that  it  accomplishes.’  But  nothing  is  actually  known 
of  the  ])hysical  conditions  which  determine  why  one  set  cf 
cells  separate  from  the  hli>od  urea;  another  set,  saliva;  anl 
another  set,  bile. 

‘  Those  are  at  present  ultimate  tiicts  of  physiological  science :  the 
function  is  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  structure ;  it  is  what  the 
latter  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  doing:  in  doing  it  the 
structure  undergoes  change;  it  is  wasted  and  repaired,  but  these  pro¬ 
cesses  are  carried  on  without  any  breach  in  the  integrity  of  tissue: 
function  is  to  nutrition  as  electricity  is  to  the  cheinic  changes  in  t’le 
galvanic  battery,  a  correlated  force.’ 

Ill  many  diseases  the  only  symptoms  that  can  he  recognised 
are  changes  in  the  degree  of  activity  with  which  certain 
organs  perform  their  functions.  Such  diseases  are  then  spoken 
of  as  functional,  although  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  functional 
change  is  in  reality  connected  with  the  interstitial  mov-  - 
ments  of  molccidcs  that  are  carrying  on  nutrition  and  rejiair. 
'I'lie  fact,  therefore,  comes  out  that  the  condition  which  is 
spoken  of  as  functional  dise;ise,  is  essentially  one  in  which  the 
departure  of  structure  from  the  normal  standard  of  health  i'; 
too  subtle  to  he  recognised  by  the  senses  of  the  observer. 

In  one  passage  in  the  Introduction  to  the  *  System  of  Medi- 
•  cine,’  Trofessor  Reynohls  incidentally  :illudes  to  what  might 
perhaps  not  Imuipropriatcly  he  termed  the  *  cluuiges  of  fashion  ' 
which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  riic  well-known  instances  of  blood-letting  and  of 
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the  employment  of  mercurial  medicines  are,  no  doubt,  illustra¬ 
tions  of  what  was  in  the  author’s  mind  Avhen  he  made  this 
allusion,  and  these  are  both  of  them  topics  which  suggest  some 
further  comment  on  account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
a  somewhat  vexed  question. 

The  article  on  the  abstraction  of  blood,  in  the  ‘  Dictionary 
‘  of  ]\Iedicine,’  is  written  by  Dr.  Alfred  Wiltshire,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  article  the  author  remarks  that  in  the  early  half 
of  the  present  century  it  was  the  custom  for  healthy  adults  to 
be  bled  almost  as  regularly  as  they  went  to  market.  In 
alluding  to  this  he  takes  occasion  to  state  that  he  himself 
believes  the  injurious  effects  of  this  frequent  bleeding  of 
healthy  peojde  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  he  quotes 
in  suj)port  of  his  opinion  a  remark  of  Sir  James  Paget,  in 
reference  to  some  investigations  on  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged,  and  which  is  to  the  folloAving  effect : — ‘  I  can  regard 
‘  those,  as  a  series  of  venesections,  fairly  performed  for  the 
‘  determination  of  what  is  the  influence  of  the  removal  of  blood 
‘  up  to  the  point  of  syncope  upon  a  comparatively  healthy 
‘  person.  I  think  I  can  surely  say  that  not  one  of  these  per- 
‘  sons  suffered  any  harm.’ 

Hut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  taking  blood  from  persons 
who  are  already  under  the  strain  of  disease  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  subjecting  sound  and  ‘  comj)aratively  healthy  ’ 
persons  to  the  same  treatment.  The  reason  Avhy  sound  per¬ 
sons  are  not  liable  to  suffer  any  mischief  from  the  practice  is 
obvious  upon  a  moment’s  reflection.  They  are  in  a  state  in 
which  fresh  blood  is  very  rai)idly  su[)])licd  in  consequence  of 
the  active  condition  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  Most  persons 
of  vigorous  constitution  have  more  blood  at  their  command 
than  is  required  for  the  actual  sui)port  of  repair  and  working 
energy.  The  prevalent  objection  which  has  arisen  to  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  blood  is  virtually  based  upon  the  consideration 
that  most  diseases  run  a  more  or  less  prolonged  course,  and 
that  during  that  course  blood  is  required  to  support  the  efforts 
of  repair,  as  well  as  to  supi)ly  the  ordinary  Avaste  and  strain  of 
the  system.  Very  many  forms  of  protracted  disease,  no  donbt, 
arc  more  certainly  conducted  to  a  successful  issue  if  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  borne  in  mind  and  the  resources  upon  Avhich  the 
physici.an  has  to  draAv  are  judiciously  hushanded.  It  also 
aj)pears  in  the  highest  degree  j)robable  that  persons  avIio  are 
attacked  by  disease  bear  de])resslng  treatment  at  certain  times 
Avith  much  less  capability  of  resistance  than  they  do  at  others. 
There  is  an  almost  unanimous  agi’eemcnt  amongst  medical 
authorities  that  soon  after  the  year  1830,  Avhen  influenza  and 
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cholera  were  epidemic  and  very  prevalent,  an  Indisposition  to 
bear  loss  of  blood  suddenly  manifested  itself,  and  that  patients 
rapidly  sank  under  treatment  that  bad  been  successfully  adopted 
but  a  short  time  previously.  Dr.  Wiltshire  says,  in  reference 
to  this : — 

‘  Tlie  disoases  [of  this  period]  were  characterised  by  extreme  depres¬ 
sion.  If  antiphlogistic  measures  were  adopted  they  proved  tailures,  and 
taught  the  physician  that  blood-letting  was  not  the  univers;il  panacea 
it  was  supposed  to  be.  By  degrees  it  ceased  to  be  practised  as  it  used 
to  be.  A  new  generation  which  knew  not  the  past  has  sprung  up,  and, 
as  in  all  reactionary  movements,  the  practice  has  become  as  limited  as 
it  formerly  was  univer.sal.’ 

The  variations  of  opinion  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn 
arc  due  to  the  circumstance  which  is  here  ])ointcd  at.  When 
the  pendulum  is  carried  too  far  on  one  side,  it  naturally  swings 
back  witli  too  great  an  impetus  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
some  people  who  have  been  bled  chance  to  die,  a  prejudice 
against  bleeding  springs  up,  and  for  a  long  time  I’etains  its 
hold  upon  public  opinion  with  a  tenacity  and  force  Avhich  are 
tar  in  excess  of  anything  that  the  facts  of  the  case  justify. 
Dr.  Wiltshire  bears  his  testimony  on  this  point  also  in  the 
following  words: — ‘  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  cither  extreme 
‘  there  is  an  evil,  and  that  we  may  have  recourse  in  certain 
•  cases  to  abstraction  of  blood  with  some  degree  of  that  success 
‘  which  formerly  led  to  its  extensive  use,  if  not  to  its  abuse.’ 
The  veteran  physician  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  so  well  known  for 
his  justly  esteemed  lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and 
who  has  but  recently  been  w'ithdrawn  from  a  life  of  prolonged 
and  useful  labour,  supports  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wiltshire 
in  the  following  memorable  words : — ‘  I  hold  it,  then,  to  be 
‘  certain  that  for  some  morbid  conditions,  which  inflammation 
^  may  or  may  not  accompany,  general  blood-letting,  and  espe- 
‘  cially  venesection,  is  a  life-preserving  remedy ;  that  there 
‘  arc  many  exigencies  for  which  it  is  not  only  safe  to  employ’, 
‘  but  unsafe  and  unpardonable  to  withhold  it.’ 

In  Dr.  Wiltshire’s  article  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Medicine  ’ 
the  cases  in  which  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  only  war¬ 
ranted,  but  roiiuired,  and  those  in  which  it  is  as  manifestly 
forbidden,  are  clearly  indicated.  Both  sides  of  the  contention, 
indeed,  arc  judicially’  summed  up,  and  in  reference  to  this 
summary  it  may  be  at  once  said  that  the  emergency  which 
most  frequently  justifies  its  use  is  the  need  to  gain  time  by  one 
bold  stroke,  in  order  that  other  less  prompt  and  less  vigorous 
remedies  may’  be  brought  into  play’.  Tliere  are  states  of  active 
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inflammatory  disease  in  which  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  or 
of  the  destructive  disorganisation  of  some  essential  organ,  may 
have  to  be  met  before  other  remedies  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  abnormal  pathological  state — where  the  progress  of 
the  destructive  process  needs  to  be  instantaneously  brought  to 
a  pause.  A  pint  or  two  of  blood,  taken  from  a  vein  in  an 
over-charged  and  over-throbbing  system — an  operation  which 
can  be  summarily  accomplished  within  two  or  three  minutes — 
may  arrest  the  first  fierce  onslaught  of  a  disease,  and  effectively 
change  a  very  threatening  and  dangerous  attack  into  a  quite 
manageable  one.  There  is  no  other  means  by  which  over- 
distension  of  the  arterial  vessels,  too  energetic  impulse  of  the 
stroke  of  the  heart,  and  mischievous  engorgement  of  the  veins, 
with  all  the  dangerous  consequences  to  the  structure  of  delicate 
organs  that  these  conditions  involve,  can  be  so  promptly  and 
certainly  relieved.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  physiological 
medicine  of  the  day  beneficently  refuses  to  altogether  discard 
an  expedient  which,  in  skilful  hands,  is  capable  of  being  turned 
to  good  account  where  no  more  sluggish  jjrocess  cou^d  be 
I’elied  upon.  Dr.  AViltshire  has  dealt  very  sagaciously  and 
intelligently  with  this  highly  important  theme. 

^lercurial  preparations,  which  are  unquestionably  among  the 
most  powerful,  for  evil  or  for  good,  of  the  mineral  substances 
that  are  used  as  medicines,  have  had  a  somewhat  similar 
capricious  career  during  the  progressive  advance  of  the  medical 
art.  They  have  been  at  one  time  lauded  as  a  kind  of  universal 
antidote  to  disease,  and  at  other  times  stigmatised  as  the  arch¬ 
destroyers  of  the  human  race.  iVIercury,  nevertheless,  still 
holds  its  place  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  when  employed 
by  skilful  and  competent  hands.  It  may,  on  this  account,  be 
worth  while  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  vindication  of  its 
fair  fame,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  j)<)sitlou  which  it  has 
established  for  itself  in  the  modern  scientific  practice  of 
medicine.  This  may  the  more  apjiropriately  be  done,  because 
a  very  large  class  of  other  powerful  mineral  medicines  stand 
very  much  in  the  same  j)rcdicament.  As  a  medicine,  mer¬ 
curials  profess  to  effect  their  curative  work  in  two  ways.  They 
j)roduce  a  material  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
and  stimulate  to  increased  activity  two  classes  of  secreting 
glands.  The  jihysiologists  and  pathologists  have  found  that 
when  mercury  is  mingled  medicinally  with  the  blood,  it  reduces 
the  number  of  red  cor|)uscles,  and  lessens  the  (piantity  of 
plastic  fibrin  that  is  contained  in  the  li(|uld  plasma.  In  these; 
jtarticulars  it  is,  like  blood-letting,  a  depressing  agent,  because 
it  impoverishes  the  blood.  Jiut  with  the  impoverishment  of 
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the  blood,  it  reduces  the  foi'ce  of  the  stroke  of  the  heart  and 
the  pi'cssiire  exerted  upon  the  vessels,  and  at  the  same  time 
lessens  tlie  tendency  to  solid  deposits  and  to  the  abnormal 
pouring  out  of  liquids  from  the  blood,  both  which  are  ultimate 
conse([uences  of  intlammatorv  and  other  s{)ecial  forms  of 
disease,  and  fertile  in  mischief.  Both  of  these  dangers,  for 
instance,  are  imminent  in  most  forms  of  ])leurisy,  and  the 
ultimate  integrity  t)f  the  structure  of  the  lungs  is  prone  to  be 
materially  injured  when  they  present  themselves.  Mercurials 
arc  consequently  emi)loyed,  and  very  eti'ectlvely  employed,  in 
diseases  of  this  class,  tt)  ])revcnt  plastic  adhesions  and  deposits 
and  serous  etlusions.  When  mercury  has  been  Introduced 
into  the  blood,  it  stimulates  both  the  salivary  glands  and 
the  liver,  and  increases  the  How  of  saliva  and  bile.  It  is 
capable,  on  this  ground,  of  being  advantageously  administered 
in  most  obstructive  derangements  of  the  liver.  It  also  aug¬ 
ments  the  How  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  which  is  of  a  similar 
nature  to  saliva,  and  it  has.  on  that  account,  been  very  success¬ 
fully  oiuploycd  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  tatty  and 
fattening  ingredients  of  the  food  in  the  case  of  emaciated  per¬ 
sons.  with  whom  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  have  been 
impaired.  But,  in  addition  to  these  intluences,  it  also  seems 
to  act,  in  an  inferior  degree,  upon  all  the  secreting  glands  of 
the  body,  and  so  aids  the  tiperation  of  all  other  eliminative 
remedies.  The  chief  difficulty  which  applies  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  mercury  as  a  medicine  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  two  forms  in  wliich  it  is  most  commoidy  and  most 
conveniently  used  are  themselves  insoluble  compounds.  They 
arc  rendered  soluble  and  active  by  the  chemical  changes  which 
arc  brought  about  in  their  composition  through  the  agency  of 
the  .acid  of  the  natural  juices  of  the  stomach.  But  it  neces¬ 
sarily  happens  that  these  changes  are  produced  in  an  uncertain 
and  unkiutwn  degree.  For  this  reason  the  cry  against  the 
indiscriminate  and  incautious  employment  of  mercurials  has 
not  been  raised  without  go od  justitication.  They  are  amongst 
the  most  powerful  remedies  employed  by  the  physician.  They 
slu)uld  conse([uently  only  be  wielded  by  the  most  skilful  hands, 
and  only  be  used  with  great  caution  and  reserve.  At  one  time 
it  became  fashionable  to  give  calomel  in  such  diseases  as 
cholera  and  fever  in  enormously  large  aud  frequently  repeated 
doses,  'fhe  actual  fact  in  most  of  those  cases,  no  doubt,  was 
that  the  calomel  was  not  changed  into  any  soluble  compound 
in  the  interior  of  the  hotly,  as  it  onlinarily  would  be.  and  that, 
therefore,  it  passcil  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  ex¬ 
erting  more  iutluence  than  so  much  chalk  might  be  expected 
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to  do.  But  iu  luany  other  instances  in  which  this  hyper-hcroio 
liandliiifr  of  tlie  medicine  Vius  employed,  large  portions  of  the 
insoluble  mass  icere  so  changed  by  the  liquid  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  organs  that  they  eould  find  an  entrance  into  the 
blood,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  patients  were  ultimately 
desti’oyed  by  its  jioisonous  power  rather  than  by  the  disease. 

There  is  one  piece  of  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  claim 
whicli  mercury  advances  in  support  of  its  serviceable  j)Owers 
when  judiciously  administered  that  is  worthy  of  being  (piotcd 
here,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  a  much- 
mooted  question.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Sir  ^Valter  Scott’s, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Mrs.  ^laclean  Ciephane  of  Torloisk,  on 
the  loth  of  July,  1819,  and  subsetiucntly  printed  iu  Lockhart’s 
life  of  the  great  novelist.  It  appears  that  Scott  had  been  for 
some  considerable  time  in  ill-health,  and  that  during  that 
j)eriod  he  suffered  from  excruciating  and  frequently  recurring 
paroxysms  of  distress  and  pain,  which  incapacitated  him  for 
continuous  mental  exertion,  lie  had  been  assiduously  mini¬ 
stered  to  by  various  medical  friends  without  any  relief,  when 
he  was  induced  to  consult  Dr.  Dick,  whose  medical  experience 
had  been  acquired  in  India.  Sir  Walter's  statement  of  the 
result  is  given  in  the  following  Avords  : — 

‘  ^ly  lieakli,  however,  scc-nis  in  a  lair  way  of  being  perfectly  restored. 
It  is  a  joke  to  talk  ol’any  other  remedy  than  that  fearful  hut  most  un- 
pkasmt  one — calomel.  I  cannot  siiy  I  over  felt  advantage  from  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  I  am  ])crfeetly  satisfied  that  if  used  as  an  alterative,  and 
taken  in  very  .small  fpiantities  for  a  vcrij  knaj  time,  it  ir.ust  correct  all 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  bilious  organs.  At  least,  it  has  done  so  in  my 
case  m<)re  radically  than  I  could  have  believed  possible.  I  have  inter¬ 
mitted  the  regimen  for  some  dtiys,  btit  begin  a  new  course  next  week 
for  precaution.  I)r.  Dick,  ol'  the  East  Itidia  Company’s  service,  has 
j)Ut  me  <'n  this  cour.'e  of  cure,  and  sjiys  he  never  knew  it  fail,  unless 
Avhen  the  liver  was  irrejiarably  injured.’ 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  here  to  endorse  the  somewhat 
uncompromising  assertion  of  the  writer  as  to  the  jtower  of 
calomel  to  ‘  correct  all  the  inaccuracies  of  the  biliary  organs.’^ 
The  enthusiastic  belief  was,  however,  not  unnatural  under  the 
circumstances.  The  notable  fticts  in  reference  to  these  are, 
that  he  had  sud’ered  for  a  considerable  ])erlod  from  a  very 
j)ainful  and  obstinate  disease  which,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  of  his  fi  icnds,  a])peared  to  have  brought  him 
very  near  ‘  tleath’s  door,’  and  that  he  had  tried  various  other 
ibrms  of  treatment  without  any  relief,  lie  then  used  mercury 
as  a  mediciiK!  lor  long  intervals  at  a  time,  and  at  last  acfiuircd 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  it  of  his  own  accord  when  any  threat- 
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ening  of  the  recurrence  of  the  complaint  presented  itself,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  was  permanently  restored  to  vigorous 
health,  and  passed  many  years  subsequently  in  exceedingly  hard 
work.  This  memorable  case  effectively  disposes  of  the  often- 
repeated  complaints  that  mercurial  remedies  of  necessity  leave 
injurious  results  whenever  they  are  used.  The  instance  is 
alluded  to  on  account  of  the  completeness  of  the  evidence 
which  the  letter  sup|)lies,  and  of  the  interest  attaching  to  it  on 
])ersonal  grounds.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very 
few  medical  practitioners  of  large  experience  and  sound  re¬ 
pute  who  could  not  furnish  testimony  of  a  similar  character. 

The  establishment  of  physiology  as  the  foundation  of  a 
rational  science  and  practice  of  medicine  has  not  necessarily 
stopped  with  the  assertion  of  the  great  primary  doctrine  that 
it  is  nature  and  not  the  doctor  that  is  most  intluential  in  the 
cure  of  disease.  The  discovery  by  Harvey  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  by  Asellius  of  the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
placed  an  active  as  well  as  a  passive  power  in  the  hands 
of  tlic  physician.  The  heart  beats  upon  an  average  about 
seventy  times  every  minute,  and  at  each  stroke  it  pumps  out 
from  its  double  cliamber  something  like  six  ounces  of  the 
crimson  blood.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  in  every 
half-minute  of  time,  or  thereabouts,  the  entire  quantity  of 
blood  contained  within  the  body  of  an  adult  human  being  is 
passed  through  the  heart  and  issued  to  all  the  remote  tex¬ 
tures  and  tissues  of  the  frame.  At  the  same  time,  whatever 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  solution  is 
taken  in  through  the  porous  membranes  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  mingled  with  the  rapidly  coursing  blood.  It  is 
desirable  to  keep  well  before  the  tnind  in  relation  to  these 
facts  the  marvellous  power,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good,  this 
arrangement  places  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  He  is  able 
by  emjtloying  weak  solutions  of  abnormal  agents,  which  are 
])ropcrlv  foreign  to  the  ordinary  eonstitution  of  the  body,  to 
circulate  these,  under  the  instrumentality  of  the  ever-acting 
heart,  through  the  channels  of  every  structure  of  the  frame  in 
such  a  way  that  their  agency  upon  the  molecular  transforma¬ 
tions  already  explained  may  be  very  vigorously  exercised. 
He  is  able  to  keep  the  entire  fabric  of  the  varied  organisation 
Hushed  and  saturated  with  those  extraneous  and  artilicial 
agencies  which  experience  may  have  taught  him  to  bring  into 
play.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  actual  introduclion  in 
this  way  into  the  minute  penetralia  of  the  living  system  of 
foreign  substances  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  inference ;  the  fact 
is  capable  of  the  most  i)jsitive  proof.  If  two  or  three  grains 
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of  some  such  well-known  salt  as  iodide  of  potassium  arc  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  and  swallowed  as  drink, 
the  salt  can  be  detected,  by  reagents  with  which  chemistry  is 
familiar,  within  a  couple  of  minutes  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  the  frame,  and  especially  in  the  channels  through  which 
extraneous  and  unnecessary  ingredients  are  removed  from  tlie 
system  whenever  they  have  managed  to  effect  an  entrance  into  it. 

Physiological  investigation,  then,  demonstrates,  in  these  days 
of  exact  oijservation  and  enquiry,  that  medicinal  substances 
for  the  most  {)art  are  introduced  actnallv  into  the  lic^nids  of 
the  interior  of  the  body — into  the  streams  of  the  circulating 
blood — before  their  remedial  effects  can  be  produced.  All 
such  as  are  dissolved  in  water  accomi)lish  this  entrance  by 
ti’ansuding  immediately  through  the  fine  porous  membranes  of 
the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  until  they  reach  the  interior 
channels  of  the  veins,  which  are  there  carrying  the  coursing 
blood-stream  on  towards  tb.e  heart.  If  the  medicine  is  not 
administered  in  water,  but  is  nevertheless  of  a  soluble  nature, 
it  is  taken  nj)  In-  the  liquid  portions  of  the  digested  food,  and 
cai’ried  by  them  to  be  mingled  with  the  blood.  Even  insoluble 
substances,  such  as  oils  and  resins,  are  so  blended  with  the  bile 
— which,  on  account  of  its  soap-like  nature,  has  a  capacity  to 
mix  with  such  insoluble  ingredients — that  they  can  in  that 
combination  find  an  entrance  into  the  inner  penetralia  of  the 
organisation.  Once  in  the  blood,  since  the  blood  circulates 
everywhere,  the  medicine  is  quite  sure  to  find  its  way  wherever 
its  influence  may  be  desired.  A  medicine  designed,  for  instance, 
to  act  nj)on  the  liver,  kidney,  or  brain,  will  l)e  almost  im¬ 
mediately  diffused  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  those  organs. 
That  such  is  the  case  is  again  substantially  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  remedy  can  be  actually  detected  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ  to  which  it  has  been  accredited. 

When  medicines  are  thus  circulated  with  the  blood,  they 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  vital  economy  in  four  distinct  ways, 
which  are  all  of  them  important  so  far  as  remedial  operations 
arc  concerned.  In  the  first  jdacc,  they  alter  the  condition  of 
the  blood  itself.  It  is  obvious  that  they  must  do  this,  since 
they  are  extraneous  ingredients  that  have  no  proper  place 
amongst  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the  vital  liquid.  The 
blood  is  changed  by  the  fact,  and  to  the  extent,  of  their 
pi'esence,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  presence,  must  in  some  way 
act  dlttercntly  upon  the  j)arts  to  which  it  is  so  carefully  dis¬ 
tributed.  lint  many  medicinal  substances  exercise  a  special 
influence  upon  tbe  most  bighly  vitalised  ])arts  of  the  frame, 
the  nerve-pulp  and  flesh,  with  which  they  arc  brenght  into 
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intimate  communication.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  power 
which  narcotic  medicines  possess  of  alleviating  pain,  itself 
merely  an  abnormal  irritability  of  the  substance  of  the  nerves, 
and  Avhich  astringent  medicines  exert  of  bracing  up  the  relaxed 
fibres  of  muscular  textures. 

There  is,  however,  another  of  these  ways  in  which  medicines 
take  effect  that  is  even  of  greater  power  when  skilfully  directed. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  exquisite  plan  of  organisation  upon  which 
animal  life  is  made  to  depend,  that  extraneous  bodies  are  not 
tolerated  in  the  penetralia  of  the  vital  mechanism.  Nature 
itself  immediately  undertakes  their  removal  whenever  they 
intrusively  present  themselves  there.  They  are  forthwith 
expelled  by  the  agency  of  the  secreting  glands,  which  separate 
them  from  the  ])roper  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  dismiss 
them  through  special  excreting  ducts,  in  association  with 
the  usual  secretions.  All  poisons  arc  got  rid  of  in  this  way. 
If  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate  is  introduced  into  the  blood 
in  quantities  which  are  not  sulHcient  to  cause  immediate  death, 
it  is  all  got  rid  of  by  this  instrumentality.  When  the  blood  is 
heavily  charged  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  is  all  expelled  from 
the  circulation  within,  at  the  most,  a  few  days.  The  greater 
part  of  the  medicinal  substances  which  are  administered  as 
remedies  arc  notoriously  of  a  poisonous  as  well  as  of  an 
extraneous  nature,  and  stand  in  the  same  category.  They 
are,  indeed,  introduced  into  the  system  that  they  may  be 
ex])elled. 

lint  when  extraneous  substances  have  been  Intrusively 
thrown  into  the  blood,  their  removal  entails  an  augmented 
activity  of  the  organs  that  charge  themselves  with  their 
exj)ulsion.  The  organ  which  is  best  able  to  cope  with  the 
ditiiculty  in  each  particular  case  exerts  itself  to  accomplish  the 
removal.  In  doing  this,  however,  being  in  a  preternaturally 
active  state,  it  throws  out  Avith  the  expelletl  substances  a 
considerably  augmented  quantity  of  its  own  proper  secretion, 
and  also,  in  association  with  it,  more  of  some  other  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  blood.  The  physician  accordingly  learns  to 
employ  his  poisonous  medicines  to  produce  this  ettect,  and  to 
clear  away  out  of  the  blood  depraved  ])roducts  of  a  less  energeti¬ 
cally  noxious  kind,  Avhich  have  unduly  accumulated,  or  even  by 
chance  been  generated  in  it  out  of  its  normal  constituents.  The 
physician  also  is  aware  that  some  poisonous  medicines  are  ex¬ 
pelled  by  one  class  of  glands,  and  that  others  excite  the  expulsive 
activities  of  yet  others  of  the  natural  emunctories — that 
antimony,  for  instance,  is  chiefly  got  rid  of  through  the 
sudorific  glands  of  the  skin  ;  mercury,  through  the  salivary 
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glands,  pancreas,  and  liver ;  and  nitre,  through  the  kidneys, 
lie  therefore  selects  the  medicine  that  will  stimulate  and  quicken 
the  action  of  the  j)articular  gland  he  desires  to  rouse.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  very  large  and 
influential  class  of  remedies  which  have  been  classed  together 
under  the  well-chosen  title  of  Eliminatives.  It  will  he  at  once 
seen  how  enormously  vast  a  field  this  opens  for  the  experience 
and  skill  of  the  physician.  Considering  the  delicate  and 
complicated  adaptations  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  it  is  not  at 
all  wonderful  tliat  remedies  of  this  powerful  class  may  be 
injudiciously  employed.  The  wonder  rather  is  that  they  arc 
so  efficaciously  employed  as  they  unquestionably  are  by  coin- 
])etcnt  men,  and  that  mischief  so  rarely  results  from  their  use. 
The  secret  of  this  safety  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  circumstance 
just  explained,  that  the  substances  are  self-expulsive,  and  that 
there  is  but  !i  very  I’cinotc  j)robability  of  their  lurking  in  the 
blood,  or  accumulating  there,  to  any  harmful  extent,  if  the 
quantity  that  is  medicinally  administered  is  kept  well  within 
the  amounts  with  which  nature  and  the  corrective  mechanism 
of  the  body  arc  competent  to  deal. 

The  employment  of  medicines,  it  will  thus  be  understood,  is 
a  supplementary  power  which  experience  and  observation  have 
jdaced  in  the  hands  of  the  jdiysieian,  and  it  rests  with  his  ex- 
j)criencc  and  skill  to  determine  iu  each  case  how  far  it  may 
be  best  to  trust  to  the  restorative  powers  of  nature,  under  a 
well-ordered  system  of  I’cstriction  from  hurtful  influences  and 
under  careful  nursing,  and  how  far  it  may  be  advisable  to 
bring  the  remedial  powers  of  medicine  into  play.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  actions  of  medicines  has  been  raised  into  a  separate 
branch  of  medical  science,  which  is  distinguished  as  Thera¬ 
peutics.  But,  as  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  the  Lecturer  ou  Thera- 
j)cutics  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  somewhat  sarcastically 
remarks  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Medicine,’  thera])eutics  may  b« 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  therapeutics  of  fancy  and  the 
therapeutics  of  fact,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world’s  history  the 
two  have  been  running  side  by  side  and  so  intimately  inter¬ 
twined  that  it  re<piires  a  clear  insight  and  a  sound  judgment 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  with  certainty.  The 
truth  nevertheless  remains  that  the  theraj)e>Jtics  of  fact  is  that 
part  of  the  science  of  healing  which  has  been  acejuired  from 
cx[)erimental  ])hysiology  and  pathology,  and  from  watching 
and  recording  the  ell'ects  of  medicines  iu  the  innumerable 
diversity  of  circumstances  in  which  they  have  to  l)c  admini¬ 
stered.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  alludes  to  the  artificial  production 
of  diseased  conditions  in  the  lower  animals,  and  to  tlie  expen  i- 
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mental  atlministration  of  drills  to  determine  tlie  part  of  the 
body  which  they  atfect.  and  the  changes  wliich  they  produce  in 
the  normal  functions,  as  good  illustrations  of  the  means  by  which 
a  rational  science  of  practical  therai)cutics  is  being  built  up. 

The  animal  body  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  specific  tempera¬ 
ture  of  its  own.  It  is  this  which  the  Germans  in  their 
expressive  nomenclature  term  the  ‘  Kiirperwarme,’  and  which 
the  English  physiologists  speak  of  as  animal  heat.  This 
condition  is  ensured  by  means  of  a  very  elaborate  system  of 
adaptive  mechanism,  which  it  is  proposed  to  speak  of  here  in 
some  detail,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  instances  that  could 
be  chosen  to  illustrate  the  thorough  and  effective  way  in  which 
phvsiology  is  being  made  the  base  of  medical  science. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  weight  of  a  living  animal  body  is 
made  up  of  its  muscles  or  flesh.  One  quarter  of  the  blood  at 
any  instant  contained  within  the  body  is  engaged  in  sustaiuiug 
the  work  jici’formed  by  these  muscles.  The  brain  and  nerves 
are  of  considei’ably  smaller  weight  and  dimensions  than  the 
muscles,  but  this  inferiority  of  size  is  in  some  measure  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  flows  throtigh  these 
even  more  energetic  structures  at  an  exceptionally  rapid  pace. 
Tlie  muscles,  brain,  and  nerves  together  constitute  what  are  now 
often  well  sped^en  of  as  the  master-tissues  of  the  body — those, 
namely,  which  are  ministered  to  by  all  the  other  portions  of 
the  organism.  The  servant-organs  of  the  body — the  digesting, 
secreting,  and  excreting  apparatus,  and  some  supplementary 
structures  associated  with  them — are  mainly  engaged  with 
])reparing  the  food,  so  that  it  may  perform  its  task  of  support¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  muscles,  brain,  .and  nerves,  with  the 
least  possible  strain  upon  their  own  inherent  energies,  and 
with  removing  out  of  the  way  the  waste  resulting  from  their 
action.  The  body  may  thus  be  spoken  of  as  an  elaborately 
constructed  machine,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
latent  energy  stored  up  in  food  into  the  effective  energy 
manifested  in  muscular  movement,  sensation,  nerve-influence, 
and  brain-operations.  The  various  ch.anges  of  substance  that 
arc  caia-ied  out .  in  the  materials  of  the  living  body  are  all 
effectively  directed  to  this  conversion  of  the  sleeping  energv, 
brought  in  bv  the  food,  into  the  active  energy  which  is  the 
attribute  and  Immediate  j)urpose  of  animal  life.  Not  more 
than  one  seventh  part  of  the  energy  which  is  thus  developed 
in  the  human  body  is  devoted  to  the  performance  of  external 
work  ;  the  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  and  the  operating 
upon,  and  holding  relations  with,  the  objects  of  external  nature. 
'I'he  remaining  six- sevenths  are  reserved  for  what  mav  be 
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vatlier  termed  tlic  internal  work  of  the  mechanism — the  o])era- 
tions  which  are  inquired  to  keep  its  own  structures  in  efficient 
repair  and  in  a  fit  state  for  the  jierformance  of  their  proper 
functions.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  power  which  is 
applied  in  this  way  to  internal  work  in  the  human  body  would 
suffice,  if  used  for  external  work  instead,  to  lift  six  millions  of 
j>ounds  one  foot  hi"h  every  twenty-four  hours. 

All  the  force  Avhich  is  applied  to  internal  work  as  a  matter 
of  course  j)resents  itself  also  in  another  form  before  its 
routine  of  labour  has  been  accomplished.  It  all  presents 
itself  ultimately  as  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  vir¬ 
tually  derived  from  the  oxidation  and  consumption  of  the 
substance  of  its  structures.  Wherever  destruction  of  organ¬ 
ised  and  associated  material  takes  place,  heat  is  evolved. 
But  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  textures  of  the  muscles  Avhich 
is  the  chief  source  of  this  form  of  energy.  When  a  muscle 
contracts,  one  jiart  of  the  active  force  that  is  developed  from 
the  consumption  is  turned  to  account  in  the  production  of 
movement  and  in  the  performance  of  mechanical  work ;  but 
another  and  a  larger  part  serves  for  the  production  of  heat. 
The  changes  which  occur  in  the  secreting  glands,  the  liver 
and  allied  ))ortions  of  the  frame,  contribute  heat  also  in  a  less 
degree.  The  circulating  blood  takes  all  the  heat  from  the 
])arts  in  which  it  is  most  energetically  developed,  and  carries 
it  to  parts  which  are  less  liljcrally  suj)plied.  The  animal  tem¬ 
perature  is  thus  to  a  considerable  extent  equalised  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  then  scattered  from  the  skin 
by  radiation  ami  by  the  evaporation  going  on  from  its  ])ores, 
and  is  absorbed  in  warming  the  cold  air  taken  into  the  lungs 
in  breathing  and  the  cold  food  and  drink  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  alimentary  canal.  In  warm-blooded  animals 
the  production  and  loss  of  heat  arc  so  balanced  against  each 
other  that  a  comparatively  steady  temperature  is  maiutaiued 
in  tlie  organisation  itself.  In  the  condition  of  health  it  stands 
a  trifle  under  UHr  Fahrenheit  in  the  interior  portions  of  the 
human  br)dy,  and  at  yH"  in  the  more  external  parts,  where 
the  cooling  effect  is  l»eginning  to  tell.  A  rise  or  fall  of  two 
degrees  from  these  standard  temperatures  never  occurs  unless 
some  abnormal  and  injurious  influence  is  o])erating  upon  the 
body. 

The  arrangements  by  which  this  steadiness  of  the  internal 
ternjierature  of  the  living  structures  is  maintained  are  cer¬ 
tainly  amc)ng  the  wonders  of  the  comj)licated  adjustments  of 
the  system.  There  is  a  provision  botli  for  letting  off  and  for 
concentrating  and  retaining  the  heat  ;  and  then*  is  at  the  same 
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time  a  contrivance  both  for  damping  and  for  biowing-up  the 
internal  fires.  In  the  oi'dinarv  circumstances  of  health,  some¬ 
thing  like  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  heat  generated  within 
the  body  is  thrown  off  from  its  outer  surface  into  surrounding 
space,  in  part  by  the  mere  influence  of  radiation  of  the  heat- 
vibrations,  in  part  by  the  exudation  of  watery  vapour,  and  in 
part  by  the  cooling  contact  of  the  aii\  The  skin,  therefore, 
ranks  as  the  great  cooling  ap})aratus.  Whatever  dilates  the 
cai)lllary  vessels  of  the  skin,  or  augments  the  speed  with  which 
the  warm  blood  is  coursing  along  through  their  channels, 
quickens  the  cooling  of  the  body  ;  and  whatever  contracts  the 
dimensions  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  enlarges  tlie  blood- 
channels  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  on  the  other  hand 
increases  its  internal  warmth.  When  strong  and  sustained 
muscular  exertion  exalts  the  Interior  heat  of  the  body,  a  quick¬ 
ened  circulation  throws  more  blood  out  into  the  capillaries  of 
the  skin,  and  a  more  rapid  cooling  is  there  produced.  Xearlv 
everyone  has  experienced  how  efiectively  the  feeling  of  op¬ 
pression  connected  with  excess  of  internal  warmth  is  removed 
when  free  perspiration  breaks  out  on  the  skin. 

It  is  casv  to  conceive  that  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
com])ensatory  inward  and  outward  (luickcning  of  the  flow  of 
the  blood  may  be  brought  about  by  a  purely  physical  agenev. 
But  it  has  not  seemed  enough,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  vital 
mechanism,  to  trust  entirely  to  this.  It  was  discovered  not 
very  long  ago  that  there  is  a  special  nervous  agenev,  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  delicate  character,  provided  to  rule  para¬ 
mount  over  the  operation.  The  inference  that  there  must  be 
some  such  provision  was  in  the  first  Instance  made  from  the 
discovery  that  more  oxygen  is  consumed  by,  and  more  car¬ 
bonic  acid  exhaled  from,  a  living  animal  in  cold  weather  than 
in  warm.  This  obviously  imj)lles  that  there  is  a  more  rapid 
consumption  of  the  textures  of  the  body  during  the  prevalence 
of  cold.  The  augmented  cpiantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is 
the  product  of  au  increased  combustion.  By  pertinaciously 
following  up  this  hint,  the  physiologists  have  at  last  come 
upon  the  track  which  seems  to  lead  to  the  explanation  of  the 
circumstance.  Under  its  guidance  they  have  been  able  to 
make  out  that  a  series  of  exipiisltely  fine  nervous  filaments 
arc  distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  that 
those  vessels  are  dilatctl  and  contracted  by  some  subtle  influ¬ 
ence  conveyed  to  them  tlirough  these  filaments.  They  are 
like  threads  which  can  be  j)ulletl  to  open  or  to  close  the 
capillary  floiul,  acct>rding  as  there  is  need  to  cool  or  to  warm 
the  body.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  when  the  Impression 
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of  too  "I’cat  cold  is  made  upon  the  skin,  this  impression  is 
passed  on  by  the  ageney  of  the  nerves  to  some  central  scat  of 
nerve-aclion, which  then  issues,  also  ihroughthc  ncrve-lilaments, 
a  mandate  to  the  muscles  for  the  augmented  generation  of 
heat,  for  the  stirring-np,  as  it  were,  of  the  smouldering  fires  of 
the  system ;  and  that  when  the  impression  of  excessive  heat  is 
eommnnicated  to  the  skin,  the  impression  is  sent  in  to  a 
difi'erent  nerve-centre,  and  the  mandate  thence  issued  for  the 
banking-np  of  the  fires  and  for  the  opening  of  the  external 
channels  for  the  outflow  of  the  excess.  The  ])roof  of  this 
nerve-action  rests  upon  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  ])athological 
demonstration.  There  is  a  subtle  poison  known  as  urari, 
which  ])Ossesses  the  ])ower  to  paralyse  these  delicate  heat- 
regulating  nerves,  and  it  has  been  actually  found  that  when 
the  nerve-filaments  are  thus  paralysed,  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  and  the  increased  exhalation  of  earhonic  acid 
are  arrested  even  during  the  ])resence  of  predominating  cf)ld. 
it  is  now  general]}'  believed,  indeed,  tlnit  the  excessive  heat  in 
fever  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  some  similar  p.aralysis  of 
these  regulating  nerves,  under  the  influence  of  .an  organic 
j)oison  generated  in  the  blood,  and  so  far  ])l.aying  the  part  of 
the  urari  emjdoycd  in  the  experiment.  The  heat-stimulating 
;;ger,cy  tiicn  esca}»es  from  the  nerve-control  to  which  it  is 
ordinarily  subject,  and  runs  riot.  C'laudc  llernard,  who  has 
studied  this  jirocess  very  closely,  thinks  there  is  fair  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  heat-augmenting  nerve-filaments  are  worketl 
by  the  great  involuntary  system  of  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the 
cooling  nerve-filaments  by  the  sjanal  cord,  and  that  the  heating 
and  cooling  operations  of  the  com])ensatory  adjustments  are 
thus  under  the  charge  of  distinct  departments  of  the  orga.ni- 
s  at  ion. 

The  consi<lerations  and  discoveries  which  have  been  here 
glanced  at  have  largely  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  well- 
considered  system  ol‘  observation  of  the  vicissitudes  of  animal 
temj)eratures  on  the  jiart  of  physicians.  'I'hermometers,  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  clinicjil  thermometers,  have  been  ju’cpiired  for 
the  j>ur[)Ose,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  ascertained  by  placing 
the  bulb  of  one  ol'  these  in  the  armpit,  or  in  the  mouth,  for  a 
lew  minutes.  Jly  this  process  of  ol)servalion  it  has  been 
thoroughly  asceitaineil  that  the  entire  range  of  temperature 
in  which  the  vitality  «)f  tin;  slrueliires  of  the  human  body  can 
be  maintained  lies  be  tween  iitr  and  I  lO”  b'ahrenh*‘it  ;  and 
that  whenever  the  tempeuature  sinks  to  U.T,  *»r  is  raised  to 
lO.VO'’,  this  iinlieales  grave  disease  «if  some  kind  to  be  in  pro¬ 
gress:  ami  when  tlie  teinjanaturo  sinks  to  90'’,  or  is  raised  to 
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110°,  that  there  is  the  most  imminent  danger  to  life.  A 
temperature  below  93°  or  above  108°,  indeed,  is  almost  always 
found  to  be  a  premonition  of  approaching  dissolution.  The 
low  temperature  indicates  that  the  vital  forces  are  in  a  state  of 
approximate  collapse ;  the  high  temperature  implies  that  the 
body  itself  is  being  rapidly  consumed  away. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  what  a  valuable  power  this 
observation  of  temperature  confers  upon  the  physician.  The 
subject  has  been  so  closely  followed  up  that  it  is  now  under¬ 
stood  there  are  slight  variations  of  warmth  in  the  animal  body, 
irrespective  of  abnormal  states,  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  and  allowed  for  in  considering  the  indications  of  dis¬ 
ease.  A  large  series  of  the  heat-indications  in  ilifferent  diseases 
have  been  reduced  to  a  tabular  form  of  expression  and  placed 
upon  record.  Any  irregularity  in  the  progressive  changes  of 
temperature  assigned  as  the  usual  course  in  each  form  of 
disease  can  therefore  be  marked  at  once,  and  be  taken  to 
imply  that  there  is  some  disturbance  or  complication  at  hand 
which  it  is  necessary  to  hunt  out  and  meet.  As  instances  of 
the  practical  results  which  have  been  adduced  from  these 
exact  observations  of  body  temperatifes,  the  successful  treat- 
’uent  of  sunstroke  by  cold  atfusion  and  by  the  ap[)lication  of 
ice  may  be  alluded  to ;  and  also  the  beneticial  employment  of 
cold  baths  in  certain  threatening  forms  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  to  keep  down  the  abnormal  heat.  An  excellent  account 
of  the  indications  of  varying  temperatures  in  disease  is  furnished 
in  the  *  Dictionary  of  Medicine  ’  by  Professor  llaumler  of 
Strasburg. 

Dr.  Broadbent  writes  in  the  Dictionary  on  the  general 
subject  of  Fever,  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  connects  itselt’ 
naturally  with  the  condition  in  which  abnormally  high  tem¬ 
peratures — technically  distinguished  as  liyper-pyrexia — are 
maintained.  In  referring  to  its  characteristic  symptoms,  lie 
remarks  that  it  is  otdy  in  recent  years,  and  since  the  exact 
measurement  of  the  •  body-heat  ’  by  clluical  thermometers  lias 
been  introduced,  that  it  has  been  possible  to  attempt  any 
satisfactory  investigation  of  the  febrile  state.  It  has  now  been 
shown  by  direct  experiment  that  a  patient  in  fever  raises  the 
temperature  of  a  Hxed  quantity  of  water,  in  which  he  has  been 
immerseil,  more  iiulckly  and  to  a  higher  point  than  he  would 
if  ]>laced  in  the  same  water  when  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
health,  riils  at  once  establishes  the  fact  that  fever  is  con¬ 
nected  with,  and  almost  certaiidy  dependent  on,  an  actual 
increased  heat-production  in  the  body. 

In  fevers  there  is  mmuestionably  augmented  oxidation  of 
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the  hlood  ami  the  tissues.  This  is  effectively  ])i’oved  hy  the 
circumstance  that  there  is  increase  in  the  exhalation  of’  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  vaporous  products  of 
combustion — the  smoke,  as  it  were,  of  the  smouldering  fire. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  increase  of  nitrogenised  Avaste,  and 
especially  of  urea,  even  when  the  supply  of  nitrogenised  food 
is  materially  diminished.  This  also  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  increased  tissue-combustion.  Dr.  liroadbent  says  that 
the  proper  explanation  of  this  augmented  febrile  combustion 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  in  ordinary  health 
there  is  at  all  times  a  check  established  ujion  the  combustion 
f  f  the  body,  and  that  in  fever  this  check  is  ])laced  in  abey¬ 
ance.  Direct  experiuient  has  proved,  in  various  ways,  that  in 
ordinary  health  the  circulation  of  the  oxygenated  blood  in  the 
diderent  textures  at  the  ordinary  rate  Avould  ])roduce  a  larger 
consumption  of  their  substance  and  a  higher  temperature  than 
is  actually  found,  unless  some  repressing  check  were  kept  in 
operation.  Such  a  check,  most  j)robably,  is  j)rovided  in  the 
nerve-action  which  has  been  spoken  of,  and  it  is  the  suspension 
of  this  check  that  constitutes  fever.  The  check  is  effectively 
accomjdished  by  the  tension  which  exists  in  the  vesicular  or 
originating  centres  of  nerve-structure,  and  which  is  inherent 
in  them  in  the  healthy  state.  When,  from  any  disturbance  in 
that  healthy  state,  the  tension  is  lessened  or  destroyed,  the 
nerve-influence  aiid  nerve-control  cease  to  act,  and  the  merely 
chemical  forces  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues  rise  into  the 
a'Cen<lant,  and  there  is  in  consequence  augmented  oxidation, 
which  manifots  itself  in  fever.  In  all  tliose  forms  of  sc[)ti(; 
fever  in  which  s<ime  material  contamination  is  introduced  from 
without,  this  contamination,  by  its  own  j)roper  motion  as  a 
ferment,  increase-  the  oxidation,  quickens  combustion,  suspends 
the  proper  nerve-control,  and  the  febrile  state  is  established. 
When  quinine  is  administered  in  full  doses  in  sueh  cases,  it 
seems  actually  to  check  the  too  active;  oxidation  and  waste. 
Aconite  in  small  do-es  produ<;es  the  same  result,  merely  by 
les'cning  the  impul-e  of  the  lutart’s  stn»ke  and  the  »;ontra(!tile 
lesilieney  (ff  the  arteri«;s. 

j'evers  ••oiiinati.'d  with  tin*  introduction  of  soiin;  s<‘plie 
contamination  from  without  are  in  many  cas<‘s  assoeial(<d 
with  u  sj»»fifi<;  kind  of  eruption  upon  the  skin,  which  is 
»  \idently  a  part  oi'  the  efldris  <if  nature  to  rid  itsell’  of  tin; 
iminediale  caus<;  of  tin;  derang<anent.  'I'Ih;  well-known 
instances  ol  inea-h scarlet -fever,  ami  small  pox  .are  illiis- 
tiatioTi-  of  feve)>  of  this  type.  Such  disorders  aia*  el.assed 
i:i  one  *  onneeteil  ofonp  ‘  crujttive  fevers,’  ami  run  a  speeili(; 
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course  tending  to  natural  recovery,  when  the  diseased  action 
set  up  is  not  too  strong  for  the  recuperative  powers.  Their 
most  distinctive  character,  perhaps,  is  the  circumstance  that 
in  each  case  a  specific  contagion  is  generated  in  the  blood, 
which  is  competent  to  rejiroduce  the  disease  when  communi¬ 
cated  to  previously  healthy  people.  In  one  subdivision  of  this 
group,  the  eruption  upon  the  skin  is.  in  most  cases,  not  very 
prominently  developed,  and  the  disorder  is  spread  chietly  by 
an  intermediate  instrumentality,  derived  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  blcod-contamination  of  the  sick,  and  then  lurking  in 
the  water-supply  of  the  district  and  in  the  air.  ami  from  time 
to  time  making  fresh  onslaughts  upon  other  victims.  These 
types  possess  a  great  practical  interest  on  account  of  the  habit 
they  possess  of  sweeping  as  epidemics  through  densely  crowded 
masses  of  the  community.  They  may  not  inappropriately  be 
termed  tlie  pest-fevers,  on  account  of  this  peculiarity.  The 
disease  runs  through  a  specific  course,  and  the  febrile  state  is 
more  or  less  steadily  continued  during  that  course  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  on  which  account  they  are  commonly 
also  spoken  of  as  continued  fever'.  There  arc,  nevertheless, 
three  sharply  marked  types  which  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  eacli  other :  the  typhoid  or  enteric  type,  in  which  it  is 
the  discharges  from  the  alimentary  canal  that  are  chiefiy  ope¬ 
rative  in  spreading  the  disetise,  and  in  which  the  water-supply 
of  the  place  is  the  medium  of  infection  mostly  to  be  feared ; 
the  typhus  or  putrid  type,  in  which  the  contagion  is  chiefiy 
communicated  through  the  breathing  orgiuis  and  the  air.  and 
in  which  the  disease  for  the  most  part  spreads  through  over¬ 
crowded  parts  of  towns,  creeping  from  house  to  house,  and 
proving  most  intractable  in  winter-time,  because  the  free  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  tlwellings  of  the  poor  is  then  most  difiicult  to  main¬ 
tain  :  and  the  relapsing  fever,'*  most  distinctively  marked  by  its 
tendency  to  Imperfect  recovery,  and  to  prolonged  duration  by 
frequent  relapse.  I'his  latter  form,  the  famine  fever  <'f  some 
authorities,  is  an  atteiulant  upon  {K'verty.  It  needs  scarcity 
of  footl,  as  well  as  overcrowding  and  uncleaidy  habits,  for  its 
production.  t>f  these  three  forms,  the  contagion  of  the  enteric 
type  is  pcriiaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  difiicult  to  deal  with, 
because  it  incubates  aiul  grows  in  a  qu.isi-indcpondcut  way. 
It  does  not  acquire  its  most  baneful  power  until  it  has  remained 
seething  for  some  time  with  a  suitable  pabulum  in  some  warm, 
moist,  ill-ventilated  place.  .V  small  amount  of  the  contagion 
may  be  developed  in  this  way  into  an  infection  of  terrific  power. 
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In  the  treatment  of  these  pestiferous  epidemics  of  densely 
crowded  life,  the  primary  aim,  when  they  have  once  esta¬ 
blished  themselves,  is  very  naturally  to  neutralise  the  infective 
contagion,  and  so,  as  is  not  inaptly  said,  to  stamp  out  the 
disease.  The  highest  authorities  are  not  yet  absolutely  agreed 
as  to  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  clfective  contagion  is.  But 
this  is,  happily,  of  less  momentous  consequence  on  account  of 
the  fact  that,  whatever  its  nature  or  form,  it  is  amenable  to  the 
strategy  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  which  aims  at  the  sepai’ation 
of  the  sick  from  the  sound ;  at  the  removal  and  promj)t  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  zymotic  effluvia  generated  in  the  homes  of  the  sick; 
at  the  proscription  of  water  that  can  possibly  have  been  con¬ 
taminated  by  emanations  from  the  sick  ;  and  at  the  unrestricted 
employment  of  nature’s  own  disinfectants,  pure  water  and  pure 
air.  Want  of  s|)ace  alone  ])revents  very  copious  quotation 
from  the  exhaustive  and  exceedingly  able  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  ^Ir.  John  Simon  has  contributed  to  the  Dictionary. 

The  treatment  of  the  individual  ))atients  in  fever  cases  of 
this  kind,  at  the  present  time,  well  illustrates  the  faith  which 
the  physician  has  learned  to  place  in  nature.  It  is  ex[)cctant 
and  patient  in  the  last  degree.  The  strength  is  maintained  by 
judiciously  regulated  food,  and  by  soothing  and  repose  inci¬ 
dental  symptoms  of  a  distressing  character  ai’e  x-elieved,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  abnormal  heat  of  the  body  is  held  under 
control.  There  is  one  way  in  which  this  latter  object  is  now 
capable  of  being  cariued  out,  to  which  attention  is  very  effectively 
drawn  by  Dr.  Bi'oadbcnt,  and  which  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  here.  The  ])atient  is  put  into  water  of  the  tem])craturc 
of  from  65°  to  70°  Fahrenheit,  whenever  it  is  found  that  the 
heat  of  the  body  has  risen  to  102’2°,  and  is  kept  in  it  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  minutes,  or  until  the  heat  has  been  reduced 
two  d(‘grecs.  This  process  is  repeated  whenever  the  heat 
has  again  risen  to  1()2'2°,  sometimes  even  seven  or  eight 
times  within  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  this  coui’sc  is  re¬ 
solutely  persevered  in  for  three  weeks,  or  until  the  decline  of 
the  fever.  If  the  treatment  is  commenced  sufficiently  early, 
this  proceeding  seems  to  possess  a  remarkably  curative,  powei’. 
Dr.  liroadbent  quotes  some  carefully  recorded  results,  where 
the  ti’eatment  has  been  adopted  on  the  Continent,  which  appear 
to  be  of  a  very  decisive  character ;  and  he  himself  exi>resses 
his  belief  that  in  France  and  Germany  the  mortality  of  typhoid 
fever  has  been  diminished  by  its  employment  at  least  one  half. 
There  is  one  somewhat  modified  and  cautious  form  of  applying 
this  i-cmcdy,  which  certainly  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in 
its  praise,  as  it  entirely  obviates  the  objection  of  the  unpleasant 
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aiul  possibly  iujunoiis  shock  which  attends  upon  the  alternative 
method  of  using  the  bath.  It  consists  in  placing  the  patient, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  water  at  OO'*,  and  then  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  the  temperature  until  it  stands  at  65°. 

The  ])athology  of  abnormal  animal  temperature  connects 
itself  organically  with  another  subject,  which  has  recently 
grown  into  interest  on  account  of  the  new  lights  which  are 
being  shed  upon  it  by  the  advance  of  science.  For  a  very 
long  time  it  has  been  known  that  one  of  the  services  rendered 
in  the  animal  economy  by  the  liver  is  the  making  possible  the 
introduction  of  the  oily  and  fatty  constituents  of  the  food 
through  membranes  that  arc  saturated  with  moisture.  The 
bile,  which  is  so  abundantly  prepared  in  the  liver,  is  so  far 
of  the  nature  of  soap  that  it  has  the  power  of  causing  water 
and  oil  to  blend.  It  has  been  found  that,  after  the  internal 
membranes  have  been,  so  to  say,  dressed  wdth  this  natural 
soap,  oils  can  transude  through  them,  although  quite  incapable 
of  doing  so  without  this  assistance.  This  has  been  experi¬ 
mentally  proved  by  soaking  pieces  of  moist  ox-bladder  in  bile, 
and  then  allowing  fixed  oils  to  filter  through  them.  After 
bile  has  been  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal,  emulsified  fats, 
derived  from  the  digested  food,  can  be  freely  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  that  originate  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal, 
and  can  be  so  passed  on  into  the  blood.  But  it  has  always 
seemed  somewhat  strange  that  an  organ  of  so  enormous  a  size 
as  the  liver  should  have  been  required  for  so  relatively  simple 
a  task.  This  seeming  anomaly  has  at  length  been  very 
sutHciently  ex[)lained.  The  liver  is  now  known  to  be  an 
elaborately  constructed  ])iece  of  apparatus  prepai'ed  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  food  for  its  force-sustaining  work.  Its 
cavities  and  chambers  are  densely  charged  with  a  jiroduct  of 
its  own  transforming  activities,  which  is  termed  Glycogen. 
This  glycogen  is  manufactured  out  of  the  sugar  of  the  food. 
The  sugar  is  taken  up  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  carried 
to  the  liver  by  a  capacious  channel  known  as  the  portal  vein, 
and  then,  in  the  vesicles  of  the  liver,  is  elaborated  by  an  effort 
of  vital  chemistry  into  this  substance.  The  liver,  in  this  sense, 
is  now  looked  upon  as  a  great  ‘sugar-destroying’  organ. 
But  the  sugar  is  destroyed,  not  for  a  mere  wasteful  purpose; 
it  is  converted  into  an  insoluble  store,  and  packed  away  in 
the  chambers  of  the  liver,  to  be  then  issued  back  from  the 
store  in  regulated  and  manageable  quantities,  as  it  is  needed  to 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  blood.  The  insoluble  glycogen  is 
reconverted  into  soluble  sugar,  fi>r  facility  of  transport  when 
it  is  returned  to  the  blood.  The  name,  indeed,  is  derived 
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from  tliis  secondary  chanfre.  The  word  Glycogen  means  ‘  the 
‘  generator  of  sugar.’  The  exi)lanation  of  the  purj)ose  of  this 
remarkable  ])rocess  of  double  conversion  is  that  minute  fixed 
quantities  of  sugar  are  needed  forsj)ccial  services  in  the  blood. 
For  these  services  they  are  supplied  from  the  food  in  abundant 
quantity,  lint  tbe  alnindance  is  caught  in  the  liver,  and 
turned  into  an  insoluble  state  for  the  facility  of  retention,  and 
then  economically  issued  as  reproduced  sugar  to  the  blood.  It 
will  be  seen  how  completely  this  accounts  for  the  cirenmstance 
that  so  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  is  taken  in  every  day  with 
the  food,  and  that  so  very  minute  a  quantity  is  at  any  time 
discoverable  in  the  blood  and  in  the  organs  to  which  that 
flows.  The  chief  bulk  of  the  sugar  is  held  in  the  liver  in  a 
condensed  and  masked  state,  in  which  even  its  sweetness  is 
concealed. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  account  Avhich  can  now  be 
given,  of  the  operations  of  this  really  marvellous  organ.  It  has 
been  actually  found  that,  although  essentially  a  sugar-destroy¬ 
ing  piece  of  apparatus,  it  can  actually  make  what  its  primary 
ofidee  is  to  destroy,  when  at  any  time  the  sugar  is  inadecpiately 
furnished  with  the  food.  Even  if  sugar  is  entirely  withheld,  still 
the  due  amount  for  the  purposes  of  healthy  life  appears  in  the 
blood  when  it  issues  from  the  liver.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  albuminous  portions  of  the  food  are  split  up  in  the 
liver  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  transformed  into  glycogen, 
whilst  the  other  contains  all  the  nitrogen  which  was  originally 
in  the  albuminous  food,  and  is  at  once  converted  into  urea 
and  passed  on  to  the  kidneys,  as  etfete  material  to  be  washed 
away  out  of  the  system.  The  liver  is  thus  a  urca-producing, 
as  well  as  a  glycogen-fabricating,  aj)i)aratus.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  any  doubt  why  it  is  so  voluminous  an  organ.  It  is 
large  only  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  services  it  has  to 
})erform.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  liver  is  the  great  ])rovider 
of  what  may  be  termed  vital  ])ower  through  the  frame.  It 
completes  the  elaboration  of  the  fuel  of  the  system.  It  puts 
the  final  touch  to  those  extracts  from  the  food  which  ai’e 
destined  immediately  to  feed  the  vital  energies  of  the  me¬ 
chanism,  and  gives  them  that  aptness  which  fits  them  to  be 
carried  in  the  never-ceasing  streams  of  the  blood  to  all  the 
working  jiarts  of  the  organisation,  and  to  be  converted  there, 
under  the  reducing  touch  of  oxygen,  into  force  and  power. 
The  force-generating  work  of  this  important  organ  is  to  some 
extent  indicated  by  the  notable  circumstance  that  the  blood 
which  issues  from  the  liver  has  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
than  any  that  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the  organism.  The 
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bile-producing  office  of  this  organ,  which  is  the  most  obtrusive 
part  of  its  agency,  is,  therefore,  in  the  new  lights  of  physio¬ 
logical  and  medical  science,  but  a  very  subordinate  part  of  its 
functions.  It  combines  sundry  waste  products  of  the  system 
into  a  saponaceous  lubricant,  which  is  turned  to  account,  first, 
in  completing  the  absorption  of  the  oily  ingredients  of  freshly 
taken  food  into  the  membranous  vessels,  and  is  then  employed 
as  a  kind  of  supplementary  fuel  in  supporting  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  Ikit  the  liver,  at  the  same  time,  fabricates  a  yet 
higher  form  of  fuel,  which  is  devoted  to  the  working  of  the 
delicate  machinery  of  the  so-called  master-tissues  of  the  body, 
the  muscles,  nerves,  and  bi'ain. 

The  account  to  which  these  very  important  discoveries  of 
physiology  have  been  turned  in  the  ju’actice  of  medicine  is  a 
noteworthy  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  llallerian  doctrine. 
There  is  a  very  grave  disease  continually  coming  under  the 
physician’s  care,  in  which  the  most  prominent  mark  of  the 
derangement  is  the  presence  of  a  vast  abundance  of  sugar  in 
various  parts  of  the  frame  whei*e  it  sliould  not  apjicar,  and 
especially  in  the  liquid  secretion  poured  out  by  the  kidneys. 
For  a  very  long  time  this  particular  disorder,  which  is  known 
as  diabetes,  was  looked  upon  as  being  a  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
lint,  from  the  physiological  ex])lanation  which  has  just  been 
given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  primary  source  of  the  derange¬ 
ment  must  be  sought  rather  in  the  liver.  Some  change 
has  occurred  in  that  organ  which  has  impaired  its  sugar- 
destroying  action.  The  consequence  is  that  glycogen  is  not 
stored  up  in  the  hepatic  cells,  and  that  the  sugar  passes  on 
through  the  liver  unchanged,  in  too  copious  and  hurtful 
abundance.  It  then  saturates  most  of  the  other  structural 
mechanisms  of  the  body,  and,  being  itself  of  a  soluble  nature, 
has  to  l)c  gradually  expelled  from  the  system  by  the  natural 
outlet  of  liquids.  But  it  is  only  capable  of  being  disposed  of 
in  that  way  at  the  cost  of  a  somewhat  severe  strain  upon 
delicate  organs  which  are  ])launed  with  a  view  to  other  work. 
When  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  tlie  liver  is  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  enlarged,  engorged,  and  to  some  extent 
disorganised.  The  treatment  adopted  for  the  cure  or  allevia¬ 
tion  of  this  disease  consists  in  a  careful  withholding  from  the 
diet  of  every  form  of  sugar  or  sugar-making  substance,  and  in 
feeding  the  2)atient  chiefly  on  meat  and  other  nitrogenous 
matters ;  the  hope  being  that  under  such  management  the 
liver  may  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  work  which  it  is 
ineomj)etent  to  cope  with  until  it  has  recovered  its  normal 
powers. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  offices  of  tlie  liver  is 
to  convert  the  richer  and  more  plastic  forms  of  food  into  gly¬ 
cogen  and  urea,  of  which  two  i)roduct3  one,  the  urea,  is,  at 
once  sent  on  to  the  kidneys  as  merely  waste  refuse.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  is,  that  when  too  large  an  abundance  of  this 
class  of  food  is  indulged  in  the  urea  is  a])t  to  present  itself  in 
a  half-elaborated  or  imj)erfectly  matured  condition,  in  which 
it  is  known  as  brickdust  deposits  or  lithic  acid,  the  abnormal 
product  Avhich  presents  itself  as  the  constant  accompaniment 
of  gout,  whether  insidious  or  declared.  Gout  is  veiy  commonly, 
indeed,  de])cndent,  in  the  first  instance,  on  some  faulty  con¬ 
dition  of  the  liver.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  advan¬ 
tageously  treated  by  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and  by 
simple  evacuant  remedies.  Dr.  Stephen  Henry  Ward,  who 
Avrites  on  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Liver  in  Dr.  Quain’s 
Dictionary,  points  out  that  the  chief  reason  Avhy  these  dis¬ 
orders,  and  all  gouty  derangements,  are  more  successfully 
treated  at  the  fashionable  spas  than  they  are  by  similar  regi¬ 
men  and  medicines  at  home  is,  that  patients  are  there,  under 
the  great  change  in  the  conditions  of  life,  more  easily  induced 
to  submit  to  disagreeable  restrictions.  He  pertinently  says  : 
‘  It  is  remarkable  hoAV  readily  many  individuals,  Avho  are  quite 
‘  unmanageable  at  home,  submit  to  strict  hygienic  arrange- 
‘  ments  under  fresh  influences.’ 

Xo  one  Avho  is  fiuniliar  Avith  the  habits  of  life  of  the  AA  clUto- 
do  and  Avealthy  classes  of  modern  society,  and  Avho  at  the  same 
time  is  aware  Avhat  the  liver  has  to  do  for  the  orderly  manage¬ 
ment  and  utilisation  of  the  food-supplies  of  the  economy, 
can  ever  be  surprised  that  derangement  originating  in  this 
energetic  and  hard-Avorked  organ  should  so  frequently  he  the 
fundamental  cause  of  a  large  number  of  the  comj)laints  that 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  Such  complaints  are 
the  altogether  natural  consequences  of  luxurious  feeding  and 
too  sedentary  habits  of  life,  and  their  natural  cure  is  abstemious 
and  simple  faro,  fresh  air,  abundant  exercise,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  mildly  eA’aeuant  remedies.  It  is  of  small  consequence 
what  the  evacuant  is  that  is  selected  for  the  medicinal  part  of 
the  treatment,  so  that  it  is  competent  to  relieve  the  liver  from 
the  accumulating  burden  of  Avork  Avhich  it  is  incapable  of  deal¬ 
ing  Avith,  and  so  that  it  be  resolutely  associated  Avith  more 
moderate  feeding  and  more  natural  and  simple  habits  of  life. 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Friederichs- 
hall,  Pullna,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Iloniburg,  and  Kissengen  have 
all  made  their  rej)utation  in  liver-affections  and  gouty  derange¬ 
ments  because  they  secure  these  conditions. 
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Tlie  line  of  illustration  which  has  been  here  followed  to 
mark  how  the  system  of  medicine  of  the  present  day  is  being 
built  u])  on  the  matter-of-fact  study  of  physiology  and  ])atho- 
logy,  and  on  the  exact  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease 
and  of  the  action  of  medicines,  might  be  followed,  with  adequate 
si)ace  and  opportunity,  to  a  much  larger  extent.  The  subjects 
bearing  upon  this  theme  that  are  discussed  in  the  ‘  System  ’ 
and  in  tlie  ‘  Dictionary  of  Medicine,’  are  almost  without 
number.  Due  large  volume  of  the  ‘  System,’  comprising 
nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of 
the  derangements  of  the  heart  alone.  This  will  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  little  organ 
is  the  primary  source  of  the  movement  of  the  vital  stream. 
As  with  each  stroke  the  heart  projects  something  like  six  ounces 
of  blood  into  the  conduits  of  the  system,  and  as  it  does  so 
some  seventy  times  every  minute,  and  four  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  an  hour,  this  implies  that  it  docs  the  same  thing 
one  hundred  thousand  eight  hundred  times  in  twenty-four  hours, 
thirty  millions  of  times  in  a  year,  and  more  than  tivo  thousand 
five  Inindi'ed  millions  of  times  in  a  life  of  seventy  years.  The 
mechanical  force  that  is  exerted  at  each  stroke  amounts  to  a 
pressure  of  thirteen  pounds  upon  the  entire  charge  of  blood 
that  has  to  be  pressed  onwards  thi’ough  the  branching  network 
of  vessels.  According  to  the  lowest  estimate  lhat  has  been 
made,  this  gives  an  exertion  of  force  that  would  be  adequate, 
in  another  form  of  application,  to  lift  one  hundred  and  twenty 
tons  one  foot  high  every  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  the  piece  of 
living  mechanism  that  is  called  upon  to  do  this,  and  do  it  with¬ 
out  a  j)ause  for  threescore  years  and  ten  without  being  itself 
worn  out  by  the  effort,  is  a  small  bundle  of  flesh  that  rai’ely 
weighs  more  than  eleven  cunces.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  also,  it  must  bo  remembered,  that  this  little  vital  machine 
cannot  be  at  any  time  stopped  for  repair.  If  it  gets  out  of 
order,  it  must  be  set  right  as  it  runs.  To  stop  the  beating  of 
the  heart  for  more  than  the  briefest  interval,  would  be  to 
change  life  into  death.  The  narrative  of  what  medical  science 
has  done  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  this  delicate  foixe- 
pump,  so  jealously  guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  the  eye  that 
it  cannot  even  be  looked  into  until  its  action  has  ceased,  is 
nevertheless  a  long  history  of  wonders.  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster, 
of  Birmingham,  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Medicine,’  describes  how, 
by  means  of  the  sphygmograph — a  writing  style  attached  to 
the  Avrist  by  a  system  of  levers  and  springs — the  pulse  is  made 
to  record  actual  autographs  of  cardiac  and  vascular  derange¬ 
ment.  He  gives,  indeed,  in  the  pages  of  his  article,  facsimiles 
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of  the  signs-maniial  of  eleven  disordered  conditions  of  this 
class.  The  discoveries  that  have  quite  recently  been  made  in 
reference  to  what  is  termed  embolism  of  the  heart — which 
really  consists  in  the  drifting  of  blood-clots,  that  have  been 
formed  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  larger  veins,  with  the 
general  stream  of  the  blood  into  the  sensitive  chambers  of  this 
living  force-pump — are  revelations  of  the  most  startling  and 
momentous  interest. 

The  action  of  anajsthctics  upon  the  nerves  and  brain ;  the 
ever-increasing  list  of  concentrated  extracts  of  medicinal  power 
])re])ared  by  the  alchemy  of  vegetable  life ;  the  examination  of 
the  digestive  ferments,  and  the  manufacture  of  ])eptonised 
food  from  the  ferments  of  the  pancreas — in  Avhlch  the  process 
of  digestion  is  virtually  complete  before  the  ])reparation  is  in¬ 
troduced  int<»  the  stomach  ;  the  distinctive  characterisation  of 
organised  and  unorganised  ferments ;  the  germ-theory  of  con¬ 
tagion  ;  the  action  of  disinfectants ;  the  construction  of  the 
laryngosco])C  and  of  the  ojdithalmoscope,  for  peering  into  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  vestibule  of  the  windpipe  and  of  the  eye  ; 
the  apj>lieation  of  the  spectroscope  as  a  diagnostic  of  disease ; 
the  detection  of  strychnia,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  by  its  physio¬ 
logical  action  upon  living  frogs ;  the  fixed  laws  of  personal 
health,  so  ably  laid  down  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  Medicine’  by 
Dr.  Southey,  and  those  of  public  health  codified  by  the  late 
Dr.  Parkes  ;  the  inHuenee  of  the  sea  on  morbid  conditions; 
and  the  training  of  nurses,  by  Florence  Nightingale; — arc  so 
many  subjects  which  Avoiild  require  to  be  sjioken  of  before 
even  an  outline  of  the  progress  and  ])romise  of  this  beneficent 
branch  of  human  knowledge  (‘ould  be  held  to  have  been  traced. 
^Vc  should  like  too  to  have  dwelt  on  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  science  of  nursing  to  which  so  many  women  of  education 
and  refinement  have  in  our  day  devoted  themselves,  in  the 
])ul)lic  hospitals  and  elsewhere.  Her  lioyal  Highness  the 
Princess  Christian  has  shown  the  strong  interest  she  takes  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  medicine  by  translating  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Esmarch  a  nseful  little  manual  entitled  ‘  First 
‘  Aid  to  the  Injured,’  which  may  be  of  practical  utility  in  any 
household.  Hut  we  have  exhausted  the  space  at  our  command. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  hoped  that  within  these  limits  enough 
will  have  been  said  to  establish  the  fact  that  medical  science 
is  moving  in  advance  with  no  tardy  or  uncertain  stc[),  by  the 
si<lc  of  the  other  sciences  which  are  ministering  to  human  good. 
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Aut.  VIII. — 1.  Japan:  its  Architecture,  Art,  and  Mannfuc - 
tares.  By  Ciiuisroi’iiEU  Duesseu,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  Sec. 
Illustrated.  Loudon:  1882. 

2.  A  Grammar  of  Japanese  Ornament  and  Desipn.  With 
Introductory,  Descriptive,  and  Analytical  Text.  By 
Tiiojias  W.  Cctleu,  F.Ii.I.B.A.  Illustrated.  Lon¬ 
don:  1880. 

3.  Japanese  Marhs  and  Seals.  By  Ja^IEs  Loul)  Bowes. 
Imp.  8vo.  London,  1882. 

Tx  an  article  published  in  this  Journal  in  July  1881,  while 
giving  some  account  of  the  extraordinary  revolution  which, 
Avithin  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  taken  place  in  Japan,  Ave 
intimated  that  Ave  looked  forward  to  an  occasion  of  enter¬ 
ing  more  fully  Into  the  subject  of  Japanese  art.  Such  an 
occasion  has  been  supplied  by  the  ])ublication  of  the  Avork 
of  Dr.  Dresser,  ‘  an  architect  and  ornamentist  by  profession,’ 
Avho  ‘  Avent  to  tlapan  to  observe  Avhat  an  ordinary  visitor 
‘  Avould  natui’ally  pass  unnoticed,’  and  avIio  bases  his  claim 
for  public  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the  architecture,  art, 
and  art  manufactui’es  of  that  country  on  the  ground  that  he 
Avrites  ‘  as  a  specialist,  and  a  specialist  only."  Dr.  Dresser’s 
visit,  as  Ave  gather  Avith  some  dithculty  from  his  book,  Avas  in 
the  year  187(3,  two  years  before  that  of  ^liss  Bird,  and  three 
years  before  that  of  Sir  E.  (J.  Reed.  It  is  matter  for  regret 
that,  owing  to  a  long  and  painful  Illness,  the  publication  of 
this  Avork  of  Dr.  Dresser  has  been  so  long  postponed.  It  is 
not  that  his  special  criticisms  and  descriptions  have  suftered 
by  the  delay  ;  but  tlic  first  part  of  his  book,Avhich  contains  the 
dcscri[)tion  of  his  tour,  fails  to  possess  that  element  of  novelty 
Avhich  Avould  have  been  so  striking  had  the  record  been  jirinted 
before  the  issue  of  the  other  volumes  of  Avhiidi  Ave  have  given 
some  account.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  because  Dr. 
D  rcsscr  has  omitted  from  the  journal  of  his  travels  those 
descriptive  jiassages  of  the  various  manufactories  Avhich  he 
visited,  Avhich  form  the  true  motive  of  his  book,  Avith  the  vicAV 
of  treating  the  art  subjects  ti*gcthcr  in  the  second  part  of  his 
volume.  There  is,  however,  enough  of  ucav  ground  covered 
by  his  tour  to  make  it  matter  of  interest  even  to  those  readers 
Avho  have  already  formed  some  idea  of  the  interior  of  that 
uniipic  country. 

It  is  an  advantage,  however,  to  the  reader,  that,  owing  to 
this  delay,  the  publication  of  Dr.  Dresser's  volume  is  more 
nearly  contemporaneous  Avith  that  of  ^Ir.  Cutler’s  ‘  Grammar 
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‘  of  Japanese  Ornament  ami  Design.’  So  far  from  being  rival 
■works,  iti  the  sense  of  being  mutually  exelusive,  the  two 
elegant  volumes  may  he  regardeil  as  complementary  to  each 
other.  !Mr.  Culler,  if  we  may  .judge  from  the  prcflice,  has 
carried  on  his  ‘  eigliteen  years’  pleasant  study  ’  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  arts  of  Japan  without  the  advantage  of  having  observed 
them  in  tlieir  cradle.  The  literary  j)art  of  his  work,  which  is 
comprised  in  thirty-one  Jiages,  is  chiefly  drawn  from  sources 
with  which  many  of  us  are  familiar.  But  the  beauty  of  his 
folio  pages  of  illustrations,  the  systematic  order  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  ju'oduction  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  plates 
in  the  rich  gold  and  colours  of  the  original  Japanese  eni- 
broidery,  give  instructive  value  as  well  as  pictorial  charm  to 
this  beautiful  work.  Dr.  Dresser  naturally  deplores  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  language  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  idea  of  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  Ja])ancse  colouring,  and  Mr.  Cutler's 
])lates  very  fully  bear  out  the  truth  of  these  observations. 
Mr.  Bowes’  magnificent  volume  on  ‘  tlapanese  Murks  and 
‘  Seals  ’  is  a  complete  guide  to  the  various  descriptions  of 
Jaj)ancse  pottery,  manuscripts,  and  printed  books,  and  fancy 
works  in  lataiuer,  enamels,  and  metal  tvork ;  it  is  executed 
with  great  care  and  completeness,  and  we  doubt  whether  Japan 
itself  could  produce  a  more  instructive  record  of  its  native  arts. 

In  our  former  article  on  Japan  we  indicated,  as  the  true 
starting-point  for  the  critical  study  of  .lapancsc  art,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  autochthonous  industries  for  which  the 
materials  were  furnished  by  the  natural  produce  of  the  vege¬ 
table  wealth  of  the  country.  Dr.  Dresser’s  arrangement 
of  the  second  ])ai’t  of  his  volume  very  fully  illustrates  this 
view ;  and,  indeed,  it  leads  us  to  carry  the  classification  a  stej) 
further.  Not  only  will  the  Mtiglish  founder  trace  the  un¬ 
rivalled  excellence  of  the  metal  castings  of  Ja[)an  in  groat 
measure  to  the  material  jtlaccd  at  the  command  of  the 
modeller,  in  the  beautiful  vegetable  wax  that  is  one  of  the 
jjroducts  of  the  lacfiuer  tree  {Hints  vernieifera),  but  the  very 
tlash  and  freedom  of  design  which  jtervadc  all  .lapancsc  art 
.arc  thus  to  some  extent  accounted  for,  and  wc  think  rightly,  by 
Dr.  Dres.ser.  ‘  'J'lie  absorbent  <;haracter  of  the  .Iai»ancse  paper 
‘  not  only  gives  precision  of  touch,  but  also  leads  to  the  sim- 
‘  j>lest  form  being  chosen  for  the  expression  of  an  olyect. 
‘  riie  .Japanese  thus  acfjuires  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
‘  touches  such  as  no  other  people  possess.’  (1*.  284.) 

How  freedctin  of  handling  is  imposed  (tn  the  artist  by  the 
character  of  his  materials,  is  well  illustrat(‘d  in  Italian  art. 
Few  me(lia;val  relics  have  more  charm  for  the  artist  than 
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specimens  of  the  majolica  faience  known  as  Raffaelle  ware. 
Some  of  the  drawings  on  these  plates  are  quaint,  and  even 
rude,  in  the  execution,  almost  recalling  to  mind  the  earnest 
work  of  the  cutter  of  block  books  or  the  grotesque  illustrations 
of  the  broad  sheet.  Some  have  high  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  fine  specimens  of  drawing.  But  to  the  treatment  of  the 
whole  group,  the  necessity  imposed  on  the  artist  of  at  once 
a  light,  a  bold,  and  a  certain  touch,  Avhile  painting  on  wet 
clay,  gives  a  freedom  that  has  a  remarkable  charm.  The 
touch  needed  for  the  absorbent  paper  of  Japan  is  of  the  same 
order  as  that  required  for  the  painter  of  majolica  ware  on  the 
damp  and  running  clay. 

The  manner  of  representing  natural  objects  proper  to 
Japanese  art  covers  two  perfectly  distinct  modes  of  treatment, 
which  differ  much  as  a  photograph  differs  from  a  hieroglyphic. 
In  the  representations  of  flowers  and  plants,  as  in  a  spray  of 
cherry  blossom  thrown  carelessly  on  a  tray  of  lacquer,  the 
Japanese  painter  so  mimics  vegetable  life  as  almost  to  deserve 
the  praise — 

‘  ’Tis  heauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on.’ 

But  when  from  still  life  we  pass  to  the  exertion  of  force  or  the 
play  of  sentiment,  we  have,  not  a  copy,  but  a  symbol.  Driving 
rain  is  scored  by  a  few  sharp  hard  lines  ;  but  it  actually  drives 
before  you.  Waves  are  drawn  with  infinite  complexity  of 
curls;  yet  they  all  but  rise  and  fall.  Divine  or  human  per¬ 
sons  are  depicted  with  an  extravagance  of  distortion  which  the 
word  ‘  caricature  ’  fails  to  express ;  but  the  humour  or  the 
passion  of  the  moment  is  instinct  in  those  quaint  lines.  In 
representations  of  animals,  and  especially  of  birds,  there  is 
something  of  a  mingling  of  the  two  styles — a  mixture  of 
accuracy  of  outline  with  the  symbollsatlou  of  flight,  of  contest, 
or  of  repose,  which  conveys  as  strong  a  sense  of  reality  as  does 
the  fixed  reflection  of  the  flower.  As  the  perfect  mastery  of 
colour  is  a  special  gift  of  the  Japanese  artist,  it  is  far  from 
being  fair  to  him  to  give  examples  of  his  art  only  in  black  and 
white.  But  let  anyone  look  at  the  stork  soaring  on  page 
2})3  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Dresser,  at  the  ^Hiultry  on  the  opposite 
])age,  at  the  exquisite  softness  which  fringes  the  great  black 
i»lotch  forming  the  body  of  a  stork  on  page  306,  and  he  will 
form  some  idea  of  the  power  of  the  Japanese  as  a  sketoher. 
This  is  how  the  artists  work. 

‘  Tlio  artists  kneel  iqHin  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with  mats,  as  is 
usual  in  a  Japanese  house.  On  the  centre  of  tlic  floor  is  spread  a  piece 
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of  red  felt,  on  wliicli,  held  down  by  weights,  rests  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  is  smooth,  and  yet  of  a  somewhat  bibnlous  character.  The 
tools  of  each  artist  are :  a  small  piece  of  charcoal,  held  in  a  light 
bamboo  po7'te-cra//on,  al)out  fourteen  inches  long  and  very  slender ; 
flat  brushes  formed  of  deer’s  hair  varying  in  width  from  three  inches 
to  one  inch  and  three-quarters,  while  the  hairs  protrude  from  the 
socket  about  three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  round  brushes 
in  bamboo,  and  formed  of  white  vegetable  fibres,  ,and  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  plenty  of  water  in  a  large  bowl ;  Indian  ink  with 
its  accompanying  slab ;  and  a  few  colours. 

‘  There  is  one  old  flower  painter  in  whom  I  ultimately  became  much 
interested,  for  ho  is  full  of  innocent  humour,  and  his  ability  as  an 
artist  .seems  as  groat  as  Ids  fun.  The  colours  arc  Indian  ink,  indigo, 
gamboge,  crimson  lake,  and  red  earth.  One  of  the  other  artists  includes 
in  his  pigments  a  kind  of  dragon’s  blood  colour. 

‘  The  artist  who  is  to  p.aint  first  comes  forward,  bows  in  Japanese 
fashion,  and  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  paper.  lie  is  an  elderly 
gentleman,  and,  after  having  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  paper  for  a 
minute  or  two,  begins  his  work.  Taking  the  porte-crn;/on,  he  totichos 
the  paper  with  the  charcotd  point  in  four  or  five  places,  so  as  just  to 
leave  a  perceptible  dot;  and  then  with  his  fiat  brush  three  inches 
broad,  charged  with  Indian  ink,  makes  on  the  paper,  by  an  almost 
instantaneous  dash,  a  large  irregular  ma.ss  of  grey-black  colour.  With 
a  smaller  brush  he  now  indicates,  in  close  jiroximity  to  the  grey  mass, 
what  appear  to  be  a  few  fe.athers  ;  next,  at  a  little  distance,  the  end  of 
a  pendent  branch.  Then,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  he  works 
the  branch  downwards  till  it  is  in  the  line  of  the  end  which  was  first 
drawn.  Now  an  eye  is  drawn,  then  a  bill,  then  come  a  few  bits  of 
colour,  and  we  see  completed  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  a  cock  and 
hen  pecking  in  front  of  a  tree;  and,  curiously,  a  great  portion  of  the 
white  body  of  the  hen  is  rather  indicated  than  drawn,  for,  as  the  body 
of  the  cock  is  grey  (being  the  large  mass  of  this  colour  which  was  first 
placed  upon  the  paper),  and  as  the  white  hen  is  seen  against  the  black 
cock,  the  stopping  of  the  black  gives  the  Ibrm  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
hen’s  body.’  (Page  fiS.) 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Dresser  as  to  the  effect  of  this  mode  of 
delineation  on  the  skill  of  the  artist  are  well  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Even  the  complete  forms  of  the  two  Jajtancse  al])ha- 
bets,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  former  article,*  as  having- 
been  ‘  immortalised  by  a  Japanese  artist,  who  has  chosen  as  a 
‘  representation  of  the  first,  or  noble  stylo,  a  grave  personage 
‘  enveloped  in  a  flowing  mantle,  the  outline  of  which  is  formcil 
‘  by  those  movements  of  tlie  pencil  which  form  the  Kata-Kana 
‘  letters,’  arc  regarded  by  onr  author  as  affording  a  great 
advantage  in  the  instruction  of  the  Japanese  child. 
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‘  In  imitating  new  characters  during  every  day  of  his  school  life  the 
Japanese  child  is  constantly  learning  to  draw.  Again,  the  child  never 
rests  the  paper  on  which  it  writes  upon  a  desk  or  table,  but  holds  it  in 
the  hand.  Thus  the  whole  arm  works,  and  not  the  hand  only. 
Motion  is  got  from  the  shoulder,  the  elbow,  and  the  wrist  alike. 
Another  feature  in  the  education  of  the  Japanese  child,  which  is 
calculated  to  intluence  the  character  of  his  work  should  he  ultimately 
become  an  artist,  is  the  fact  of  his  writing  with  a  brush,  and  not  with  a 
pen  or  point.  Then  the  paper  on  which  he  writes  is  more  or  less  bibulous, 
so  that  the  instant  he  touches  the  paper  with  his  brush  the  ink  (always 
Indian  ink)  is  absorbed.  This  writing  with  the  brush,  and  this 
unrestrained  use  of  the  arm,  give  a  frecness  to  Japanese  drawing 
which  can  never  be  got  by  practice  with  the  point,  while  the  absorbent 
(juality  of  the  paper  induces  a  precision  of  touch  which  our  method 
tails  to  secure ;  and  this  power  of  drawing,  this  frecness  of  motion,  and 
this  precision  of  touch,  arc  all  got  w’ithout  the  child  even  knowing  that 
he  is  acquiring  the  most  valuable  aids  to  a  high  drawing  power. 

‘  To  mo  our  metliod  of  teaching  drawing  seems  altogether  wrong. 
We  first  give  to  a  youth  a  hard  point,  and  teach  him  to  imitate  forms 
by  the  agency  of  this  unpliable  pencil.  After  he  has  got  into  the  way  of 
using  this  hard  point  we  give  him  a  brush,  which  he  naturally  uses  as 
though  it  were  something  hard  and  unyielding.  lie  should  first  use  the 
brush,  and  when  he  has  accjuired  its  free  use  he  might  then  be  trusted 
with  the  crayon  or  the  pencil.  By  this  means  he  would  gain  the 
tree  use  of  the  point  and  the  brush ;  whereas  by  our  method  the  free 
use  of  both  is  impaired.’ 

Dr.  Dresser  might  have  supported  his  opinion  by  referenee 
to  those  masterly  sketches  of  Kaphacl  which  arc  executed  witli 
the  brush  or  the  crayon,  and  then  delineated  with  the  silver 
point.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  think  that  the  opinion  is  sound. 
The  view  may  be  further  illustrated  by  observing  the  effect  of 
the  early  exclusive  study  of  mechanical  drawing,  by  rule  and 
compass,  when  it  is  subsequently  desired  to  introduce  free¬ 
hand  work.  The  main  hesitation  that  we  feel  on  the  subject 
is  due  to  the  consideration  that  to  prescribe  a  universal  fixed 
course  involves  the  assumption  that  artistic  skill  is  a  mere 
matter  of  scholastic  acquisition.  Yet  nothing  is  more  true 
than  that  if  there  be  a  S])ark  of  instinctive  genius  in  the  pupil, 
he  will  leap  over  such  bounds  of  routine.  To  a  child  who 
has  the  gift,  while  on  the  one  hand  all  tools  and  all  methods 
w'ill  be  more  available  than  to  the  mere  pupil  of  drill,  there 
will  ahvays  be  one  mode  of  work  which  is  most  cognate  to 
his  genius.  To  oue  it  will  be  the  brush ;  to  another,  the 
graver ;  to  a  third,  the  j)encil ;  to  a  fourth,  and  by  far  the 
most  artistic,  the  burnt  stick  or  bit  of  charcoal.  It  is  rather 
by  studying  the  bent  and  mode  of  any  such  original  taste,  and 
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encouraging  its  free  development,  than  by  any  hard-and-fast 
rule,  that,  so  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the  greatest 
excellence  is  to  be  attained. 

But  while  we  agree  Avith  Dr.  Dresser  as  to  the  freedom  of 
hand  which  may  be  cultivated  by  the  method  of  drawing  thus 
minutely  described,  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth  of 
the  matter.  Mr.  Cutler  has  given,  in  Plate  A  of  his  ‘  Analysis,’ 
•as  many  as  seventy  examples  of  diapers,  medallions,  inter¬ 
secting  circles,  frets,  and  other  geometrical  designs,  which 
could  no  more  be  produced  in  the  free-hand  style  above 
described,  than  metal  could  be  molten  Avithout  heat.  These 
examples  ‘  are  taken  from  Avell-knoAvn  native  draAving  books.’ 
A  draughtsman  can  see  in  a  moment  that  this  production 
implies  the  possession  and  use  by  the  Ja])ancse  draAving- 
masters  of  the  implements  of  geometrical  drawing:  the 
draAving-board,  the  compass,  the  drawing-))en,  the  bo\A-pcn, 
the  scale,  the  srpiare,  and  the  ))arallel  ruler  <h’  set  square. 
What  sort  of  idea  can  be  formed  of  .fapanesc  art  Avhen  so 
important  an  element  is  ignored  ?  It  Avonld  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  be  shown  in  Avhat  ingenious  forms  the  Japanese  have 
])roduccd  substitutes  for  these  instruments,  so  indispensable 
to  the  European  draughtsman.  Again,  ‘  On  Plate  B  are 
‘  shoAvn  some  studies  of  curve  lines  made  Avith  single  brush 
‘  strokes,  Avhich  arc  full  of  graceful  outline  and  distinctive 
‘  character.’  These  curves  reappear  in  various  designs,  espe¬ 
cially  in  forming  the  conventional  clouds,  and  again  the  con¬ 
ventionalised  dragons,  represented  on  Plates  6  and  58.  We 
have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  in  the  tiapanese  drawing 
eurriculinii  certain  oral  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  holding 
the  pencil,  and  giving  tlic  special  play  to  the  fingers,  or  even 
to  the  Avrist,  reejuired  for  the  free  j)roduclion  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  curve,  are  distinctly  given.  There  is  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  ease  of  their  ilow  betAveen  the  production  of  a 
circle  or  an  ellipse  by  j)ainful  plotting  from  measured  ordinates, 
or  by  being  struck  from  a  centre  or  a  trammel.  The  class 
of  curve  determined,  and  the  mode  of  delineating  it  once 
knoAvn,  avc  can  understand  liow  such  truth  of  character  should 
become  inseparable  from  such  freedom  of  touch. 

When  Ave  ])ass  to  the  silhouettes  or  full  black  delineations 
of  the  bamboo  in  Plate  C,  Ave  are  struck  by  the  masterly  com¬ 
bination  of  the  wonderful  accuracy  and  clearness  of  outline  of 
the  mechanical  draughtsman,  the  free  rendering  of  curve  lines, 
and  the  absolute  truth  to  nature.  On  i»age  43  arc  given,  ‘  from 
‘  Hokusai’s  “  Maiigua,”  ’  stalks,  and  oars  of  barley,  millet,  vetch. 
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and  thistle,  which  have  all  the  accuracy  of  botanical  diagrams, 
and  yet  all  the  freedom  of  the  most  rapid  sketch.  The  ‘  Analysis  ’ 
helps  to  show  by  what  patient  study  of  first  principles  this 
ultimate  breadth  of  style  has  been  attained. 

AVe  are  not  able  altogether  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dresser  when 
he  attributes  that  unsparing  finish  of  every  portion  of  a  piece 
of  work,  whether  likely  to  be  seen  or  not,  which  characterises 
the  Japanese  artist — and  in  Japan  every  workman  is  an 
artist — to  the  influences  of  either  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
faith  which  are  now  fading  and  falling  before  an  unfaith 
imported  from  Western  Europe.  Speaking  of  the  construction 
of  a  Shinto  temple,  our  author  says ;  ‘  Every  part  of  the  edifice, 

‘  whether  seen  or  unseen,  manifests  an  amount  of  honest  work- 
‘  manship  which  in  its  finish  is  simply  perfect .  and  in  no  part 
‘  of  the  building  can  we  find  slovenly  work,  however  small  or 
‘  perfectly  concealed  the  part  may  be.’  W ere  this  a  peculiarity 
of  the  religious  edifices  of  .Tapan,  some  ground  might  exist  for 
attributing  it  to  a  religious  motive.  But  it  is  the  characteristic 
of  Japanese  work  in  general. 

‘  No  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  all  good  Japanese  works,  as 
well  as  most  which  are  inferior,  are  as  well  finished  in  the  parts  that 
arc  tinseen  as  in  the  parts  that  are  seen.  ...  It  is  the  excellence 
of  the  work,  whether  seen  or  unseen,  that  springs  from  the  principles 
of  Shinto.  .  .  .  But  it  is  to  Buddhism  that  we  must  look  for  that 
strange  love  of  all  created  tilings  which  characterises  the  Japanese 
in  such  a  marked  manner.’  (P.  231.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ‘  Japan  ’  which  have  a  deeper 
Interest  than  lies  on  the  surface,  from  the  light  that  they 
throw  on  that  very  ancient,  if  not  most  ancient,  form  of  nature 
worship,  the  survival  of  which  in  Japan  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Shinto.  And  in  urging  that  in  architecture  and  in  other 
arts  may  be  found  as  distinct  memorials  of  prehistoric  man 
as  in  language  itself,  the  chajiter  on  analogies  and  symbols, 
if  not  so  wholly  original  as  the  author  supposes,  is  full  of 
interest.  But  neither  primeval  nature  worship  nor  Buddhism 
is  pecidiar  to  Japan,  while  the  art  that  in  this  noble  pecu¬ 
liarity  may  be  said  to  ‘  vie  with  great  creating  nature  ’  may  be 
so  characterised.  It  is,  therefore,  to  some  peculiarities  of  Japan 
or  the  Japanese  themselves,  in  climate,  in  the  productions  of 
nature,  in  race,  or  in  long-maintained  institutions,  rather  than 
to  the  direct  intluencc  of  religions  which  they  hold  in  common 
with  so  many  tribes  of  the  human  family,  that  we  should  look 
in  the  endeavour  to  iliscovcr  the  source  of  the  untiring  con¬ 
scientiousness  of  their  work. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theories  of  Dr.  Dresser, 
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no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  his  descriptions. 
Conducted  from  spot  to  spot  by  an  official  escort  which,  while 
apparently  intended  only  to  do  him  honour  and  to  open  every 
door  at  which  he  might  otherwise  have  knocked  in  vain,  in 
truth,  as  he  afterwards  found,  exerted  a  most  unmitigated 
espionage  over  his  movements  and  words,  he  Avas  able  to  ex¬ 
amine  both  the  ancient  art  treasures  of  the  State  and  the 
cradles  of  many  of  the  most  characteristic  .Japanese  arts.  A 
general  description  of  Japanese  art  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  any  foreigner  to  give,  unless  he  can  command 
enough  of  the  literature  of  the  country  to  provide  him  Avlth 
the  outline  of  the  study.  For  it  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  case 
that  the  various  chief  manufactories  of  the  country  have  their 
local  cajjitals,  as  the  steel-works  of  Sheffield,  the  brass-fittings 
of  Birmingham,  or  the  ceramic  productions  of  the  Potteries. 
The  factory  system,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  such  grouping 
together  of  great  Industrial  provinces,  is  the  very  antithesis  to 
the  j)ersonal  artist  Avork  of  .Japan.  Thus,  Avhile  one  art,  or 
one  Avare,  may  be  peculiar  to  a  certain  village,  and  in  that  to 
the  industry  of  tAvo  or  three  individuals,  the  ])roduce  of  the 
next  hamlet  may  be  something  of  a  Avidely  different  order. 
The  observer  is  overAvhehned  by  the  miscellaneous  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  facts  Avhich  he  has  to  study ;  and  the  task  of 
reducing  them  to  system  and  to  order  can  be  only  com[)ared 
to  that  of  a  botanist  in  a  neAvly  discovered  country,  if  unpro¬ 
vided  Avith  the  keys  to  the  vegetable  system  Avhich  AA’ere  forged 
by  the  genius  of  Linnajus. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  the  dispersal  of  all  kinds  of 
industry,  the  most  interesting  2)art  of  the  art-tour  of  Di'. 
Dresser  Avas  his  visit  to  the  immense  Avooden  magazine  at 
Xara — erected  betAveen  a.d.  782  and  a.d.  794 — in  Avhich  the 
treasures  of  the  ^likado  Avho  reigned  at  that  early  date  Avere 
deposited  and  still  exist.  It  Avas  ‘  the  first  time  that  they  had 
‘  been  shoAvn  to  any  foreigner  saAe  Avhen  they  Avere  open  to 
‘  public  exhibition  two  years  since,  and  it  is  certainly  the  only 
‘  occasion  on  Avhich  the  foreigner  has  been  alloAvcd  minutely  to 
‘  inspect  and  to  examine  them.’  The  ‘Japan  Weekly  Mail’ 
of  June  12,  1875, says: — 

‘  Tins  ljuilding  exists  to  this  day  in  complete  integrity.  It  is  made 
of  massive  tiiid)ers  laid  horizontally,  being  raised  from  the  ground  on 
pillars  of  solid  trunks  of  trees  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  It  is  s;iid  to 
h.'ive  been  examined  every  sixty-lirst  year  since  its  building — that  is, 
at  the  beginning  of  each  cycle — and  repaired  Avhen  ncces.sary.  What 
is  more  astonishing  is,  that  the  objects  dejiosited  there  by  the  Mikados 
liave  been  kept  in  perfect  sjilety  from  the  eighth  century  down  to  the 
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present  time,  having  escaped  the  danger  of  fire,  robbery,  and  turbulent 
tinres,  those  destroying  agencies  which  in  no  other  part  of  the  world, 
probably,  have  ever  allowed  any  building  of  importance,  much  less  a 
wooden  one,  to  remain  intact  for  so  long  a  period.  Some  fresh  objects 
have  in  the  course  of  centuries  been  added  to  the  original  collection, 
but  those  which  belong  to  the  first  deposit  are  all  named  in  an  in¬ 
ventory  made  in  the  eighth  century,  svhich  was  deposited  with  them, 
and  they  can  thus  be  identified,  and  distinguished  from  recent 
additions.’ 

‘  Among  the  curio.sities  belonging  to  the  Nara  Mikados  of  the  eighth 
century  may  be  mentioned  screens,  pictures,  books,  sculptures,  masks 
(of  which  there  is  a  very  large  collection),  pottery  and  glass,  copper 
bowls  and  dishes,  spoons,  soap  in  large  round  cakes  the  size  of  quoits, 
tortoiseshell  back-scratchers,  beads  and  ornaments,  bells,  weapons  and 
utensils  of  different  kinds,  dresses,  hats,  and  nondescript  articles. 
Probabl)'  the  larger  i)art  of  these  things  are  of  foreign  origin,  and 
princijially  Chinese.’ 

The  objects  displayed  are  arranged  in  plain  pinewood  cases 
with  glass  tops.  They  are  secured  by  twisted  strips  of  tough 
paper  knotted  together,  with  a  red  stamp  impressed  on  the 
knot.  (It  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  tlie  date  of  the 
earliest  stamp,  as  it  is  an  example  of  printing  many  centuries 
older  than  Caxton.)  The  part  of  the  stamp  which  is  to  give 
the  impression  is  left  projecting  w'hile  the  field  is  sunk,  and 
a  red  j)aint  is  the  printer’s  ink  employed.  In  an  alphabet  like 
that  of  Japan,  where  every  letter  is  a  combination  of  strokes, 
tins  is  a  very  close  approach  to  independent  type. 

‘  Through  the  kindnes.s  of  M.  ^lachida  these  seals  are  broken,’  says 
Dr.  Dres-ser  (p.  95),  ‘  whenever  I  wish  to  investigate  any  object,  and  I 
feel  it  to  be  indeed  a  privilege  to  handle  and  examine  these  rarest 
of  antiquities.  There  are  sword  blades  one  thousand  two  hundred 
years  old,  which  are  made  of  copi)or,  but  these  belonged  to  the  gods, 
and  came  from  a  temple  called  lloria-zi.  There  is  a  large  iron  shield, 
about  si.x  feet  in  height,  in  every  way  well  wrought,  but  its  age  is 
unknown.  On  a  siuldle,  known  to  be  about  one  thousiind  years  old, 
is  a  conventional  Persian-like  jteacock,  wrought  in  rejxjus.se  brass, 
which  is  very  good.  A  Chinc.se  vase,  which  has  been  preserved  for 
over  athoufiand  years,  and  has  a  black  ground  with  a  spray  of  bamboo 
and  certain  rocks  wrought  upon  it  in  grey,  is  interesting.  There  are 
wood  carvings  of  lions  executed  with  great  spirit  and  feeling,  but  the 
ages  of  which  are  unknown ;  two  sceptres,  the  one  being  one  thousand 
two  hundred  years  old,  while  the  other  is  one  thousand  years  of  age. 
There  is  a  thin  iron  bowl  most  beautifully  shaped,  the  bottom  of  which 
has  been  patched.  This  is  a  thou.sjuul  years  old.  Such  vessels  were 
fi)rmerly  carried  through  the  streets  by  priests,  who  held  them  out  for 
the  jmrpose  of  receiving  ofierings  of  rice.’ 

In  the  second  jiart  of  bis  book  Dr.  Dresser  gives  a  separate 
chapter  to  each  of  the  more  important  industries  of  the  lacquer, 
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the  pottery,  ami  the  metal  manufactures.  We  turn,  in  the 
lirst  instance,  to  the  last  of  these,  as  it  is  the  one  in  which  the 
discovery  of  any  vahi.able  process,  hitlierto  unknown,  will  he 
of  most  service  to  the  European  artist  or  workman. 

The  metal  manufactures  of  Japan  arc  of  rcmarkahle  variety, 
and  can  he  traced  hack  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  great 
figures  of  lloodhaat  Xara  and  Kamakura  arc  the  largest  metal 
castings  known  anywhere  to  exist ;  the  latter  measuring  47 
feet,  .and  the  former  feet,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  Kara  statue  was  first  erected  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era.  It  was  destroyed  during  the  civil  war,  and 
w.as  rcca^t  about  seven  hundred  years  ago.  Six  attempts  were 
then  made  in  vain  to  ])roduce  the  c.asting,  success  being  at¬ 
tained  only  on  the  seventh  trial.  .‘1,000  tons  of  charcoal  are 
^;nd  to  have  been  employed  ;  the  metal  cast  weighing  450  tons. 
It  is  composed  of  an  alloy  consisting,  according  to  Dr.  Dresser, 
of  gold  1  ]iart,  mercury  4  parts,  tin  34  parts,  and  copper  1,072 
]»arts.  (These  ‘parts,’  however,  do  not  make  any  intelligible 
Avhole.)  One  of  the  most  wonderful  sjK'cimens  of  .lapanese 
casting  that  have  been  seen  in  Europe  is  a  (light  of  birds,  which 
was  shown  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  is  now  in  the  Ar- 
chajological  Museum  at  Edinburgh.  Although  the  birds  seem 
hardly  to  touch  one  another,  the  whole  group  is  otie  continuous 
casting.  A  j  eacock  sent  to  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  by  the 
same  Tokio  caster  is  of  etjual  excellence. 

The  special  charm  of  the  .Ia{)anese  metal  castings  consists  in 
the  original  and  uncopied  indivi<luality  of  each  work  of  art. 
With  us,  the  idea  of  casting,  for  any  small  object,  is  taken  to 
imjtlv  a  j»rovision  for  numerous  repetitions.  It  is  thus  that  the 
expense  of  the  original  mould  is  jiaid  for;  while  the  unlimited 
number  of  fac-simile  castings  jtroduced  from  it  is  such  as  to 
reduce  the  price  of  each  to  a  minimum.  The  .lapanese  con¬ 
ception  of  the  value  of  this  important  industry  is  of  a  far  more 
artistic,  and  Jess  servile,  character. 

‘  WIihIkt  lli<i  work  t>e  or  small,  a  modoi  is  first  made  on  a 

rou;.'}!  j'it-co  of  wood,  to  wliicli  sliajs;  is  givoai  by  llio  addil.ioti  of  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  n.sin  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Jong  li-atiicis  or  otiicr 
fragile  parts  llie  wax  would  inclii<le  siicli  wires  oi-  bamiioo  siijis  .as 
would  be  needed  for  th.-ir  suj)j(ort.  '('lie  mod«;l  l)eiiig  prepared,  a  tliin 
batter  is  iormi.d  by  mixing  a  siind  of  exc<M;diiig  fineness,  .and  .almost 
elav-like  in  cliai  ae-ter,  wiili  w.atei-.  'J'liis  is  c.aia  fully  spiatinl  over  I  he 
wood  in  sueli  a  m.anner  as  t'j  <;oat  it  .all  over.  Ittit  care  must  be  l.aken 
to  leave  no  air  bubbles  lietween  the  wax  and  the  sand.  When  this 
batter  is  dry  a  .second  ci-ating  is  give-n,  and  ihen  another,  but  now  the 
batt<;rs  are  fbrm<;d  of  slightly  coar.si-r  sand.  If  ne<;essary,  other  laials 
are  jdaoed  ovi-r  the  whole  or  a  part  </l  the  work.  When  these  are  dry. 
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sand  is  placed  around  the  mass,  and  pressed  into  all  the  spaces  which 
have  been  but  partly  filled  with  the  semi-fluid  matter,  till  the  whole 
appears  as  one  shapeless  but  solid  mass.  The  next  process  consists  in 
removing  the  model,  with  its  surrounding  sand,  to  a  sort  of  kiln  or 
“  muffle,”  in  which  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  melt  and  evaporate  the 
wax,  and  even  to  consume  the  wooden  core  should  any  exist.  Certain 
holes  have  nece.s.«arily  been  left,  through  which  the  metal  is  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  mould,  and  also  holes  by  which  the  air  is  expelled 
at  the  time  of  casting.  Through  the  holes  any  dust  or  ash  can  be 
I  removed  from  the  mould.’ 

Dr.  Dresser  unfortunately  had  no  opportunity  while  in 
Japan  of  seeing  the  actual  process  of  casting  carried  on.  He 
was  told  that  the  moulds  were  made  hot  before  the  fluid  metal 
Avas  poured  into  them  ;  a  precaution  which  the  delicacy  of  the 
castings  produced  shows  certainly  to  have  been  aili>pted.  15ut 
as  ^lessrs.  Barbedienne  of  Paris  are  suspected  by  Dr.  Dresser 
of  having  learned  and  utilised  the  Japanese  method,  we  may 
hope  that  our  own  manufacturers  may  be  enabled  to  discover 
it.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  country  to  improve 
our  mode  of  casting,  of  which  Sir  J.  Whitworth’s  [>lan  of 
casting  homogeneous  mild  steel  under  the  pressure  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  head  of  the  molten  metal  is  the  most  important.  But 
positive  practical  infonnation  as  to  the  details  of  the  Japanese 
method  is  still  highly  desirable. 

‘  The  processes  employed  for  the  enrichment  of  metal  work 
‘  in  Japan,’  says  Dr.  Dresser,  *  are  more  numerous  than  in  any 
‘  other  country,  and  in  the  case  of  small  objects  metal  work  is 
‘  carried  to  a  perfection  unknown  to  any  other  people.’  D.uua- 
scening,  chasing,  hammering,  inlaying,  and  combining  metals 
are  all  practised.  Kepinisse  work  in  silver,  copper,  and  an 
alloy  called  white  copper,  is  also  admirable.  Very  great 
^  attention  is  given  to  w  hat  Dr.  Dresser  calls  *  te.xture  ’  (by 

■  wduch  he  means  the  variety  of  surface  wliich  the  workman 

gives  to  metals'),  being  s<.>metimes  a  gunpowder  like  grain,  some¬ 
times  a  toothed  surface,  sometimes  a  dull  oxidi-atl  'ii,  some¬ 
times  a  brilliant  polish. 

‘  The  Japiineso  are  the  only  perfect  metal  worker-*  wiiich  tlie  world 
has  yet  proiluced,  for  they  are  the  only  people  who  Jo  not  tlilnk  of  the 
material,  and  regard  the  etVect  produced  as  of  greater  moment  than  tlie 
metal  employed.  To  them  in.'n,  ^inc,  bismntli,  gold,  silver,  and  co['['er 
are  only  so  inanv  m.iterials  with  which  things  of  beauty  may  be  pro- 
duceil,  and  the  one  is  as  acceptable  as  the  oilier,  if  ^>erlcct  appropriate¬ 
ness  is  seen  in  the  application  of  the  material,  and  ii  the  tesuir 'produceil 
be  .siitistactory  and  beautiful.’ 

t  'rims,  •  in  tiuiny  of  their  works  we  see  gold,  silver,  copper, 

I  •  zinc,  black  metal,  tea-iirn  bronze,  and  otlicr  inetaU  and  alKtvs 
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‘  brought  together,  and  not  only  brought  together,  hut  so 
‘  arranged  that  the  colours  are  brightened  by  reflected  lights, 

‘  and  brought  into  harmony  by  skilful  juxtaposition.’  The 
mixture  of  true  chasing,  or  chisel  work,  in  one  metal,  with 
inlay  in  another  metal,  is  a  favourite  mode  of  enrichment,  and 
is  carried  out  with  a  minuteness,  as  well  as  a  beauty,  of  detail 
which  is  almost  incredible.  Another  remarkable  feature  in 
that  portion  of  Japanese  art  which  most  resembles  the  work  of 
the  goldsmith  in  Europe  is  the  method  of  colouring  metals  ;  a 
secret,  as  far  as  we  arc  aware,  as  yet  unpenetrated.  On  some 
of  those  small  buttons  on  which  the  utmost  skill  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  metal  worker  is  bestowed,  a  delicate  filament  of  gold — 
as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  fantastic  tentacles  of  the  dragon 
— passes  through  a  perfect  spectrum  of  tints,  beginning,  it  may 
be,  with  a  full  I’ich  black,  and  ending  with  the  most  delicate 
rose  colour ;  the  gradations  being  as  insensible  as  those  with 
which  Nature  herself  tinges  a  fading  leaf  or  an  opening  flower. 
By  the  use  of  gold  or  silver  lacquer,  metal  seems  to  change  by 
imperceptible  gr.adations  into  lacquer  work.  Small  plates  of 
delicately  thin  sheet  gold  or  silver,  or  slips  of  mother-of-pearl, 
are  embedded  in  what  seems  a  solid  lump  or  block  of  iron,  or 
ornament  vessels  of  a  priceless  lacquer  work,  the  surface  of 
which  will  resist  both  boiling  water  and  the  file.  In  his  short 
chapter  on  the  metal  manufactures.  Dr.  Dresser  gives  us  much 
that  is  of  interest  as  to  casting  and  damascening,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  any  information 
as  to  the  more  special  procedures  which  are  the  despair  of  the 
European  metal  worker. 

The  chajiter  on  pottery  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by 
indicating  the  localities  and  the  names  of  the  makers  of  various 
kinds  of  earthenware,  the  titles  of  which  are  unfamiliar  to  the 
ordinary  English  reader.  Dr.  Dresser  visited  upwards  of 
seventy  potteries,  but  ‘  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  know- 
‘  ledge  of  Japanese  ceramics  was  most  limited.’  The  most 
systematic  information  contained  in  this  chapter  is  taken  from 
Japanese  writers.  A  member  of  the  Tokio  Legation  of  the 
name  of  Satow — it  looks  droll  to  see  the  English  conventional 
‘  Mr.’  prefixed  to  the  unreadable  Japanese  names — is  cited  for 
an  account  of  the  Corcan  potteries  in  Satsuma ;  and  from  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  is  copied  a  native 
description  of  the  porcelain  manufactures,  which,  as  Dr. 
Dresser  justly  remarks,  ‘  is  so  accurate  that  it  needs  little 
‘  comment.’  The  greater  number  of  the  potteries  of  Japaji, 
including  those  from  which  the  most  celebrated  w'orks  proceed, 
have,  as  workmen,  the  master  and  a  son,  or  the  master  and  an 
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apprentice,  or,  at  most,  the  master  and  one  or  two  others. 
Thus  the  art  and  industry  of  Japan  may  be  correctly  regarded 
as  the  absolute  antithesis  of  the  English  factory  system. 
Excellence,  not  cheapness,  is  the  aim  of  the  workman.  The 
natural  productions  of  each  locality  are  utilised  in  the  locality 
itself;  and  the  individualisation  of  the  craftsman  is  carried  to 
a  higher  j)itch  than  has  been  witnessed  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

The  lianko  ware  of  Japan  is  said  by  Dr.  Dresser  to  take  its 
name  from  the  first  maker  of  an  unglazed  stone  ware,  of  cither 
a  purple  brown  or  a  yellowish  colour,  who  lived  in  the  province 
of  Isc.  ‘  He  used  a  clay  of  such  toughness  that  he  could  form 
‘  small  objects,  such  as  teapots,  of  extreme  thinness  ;  but  the 
‘  great  peculiarity  of  his  ware  consisted  in  his  ignoring  the  use 
‘  of  the  wheel  and  the  lathe,  and  forming  his  vessels  by  pinch- 
‘  ing  the  clay  into  shape  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb  ’ 
A  similar  ware,  covered  with  a  grey-brown  glaze,  is  called 
Soma  ware,  being  stamped  with  a  horse,  which  is  the  badge 
or  cognisance  of  the  Prince  of  Soma.  Satsuma  w’are  is  made 
of  what  may  be  called  a  semi-porcelain  clay,  which  does  not 
undergo  fusion  to  any  considerable  extent  by  firing.  It  is  of 
a  pale  vellum-like  colour,  and  its  surface  ])resents  a  sort  of 
network  of  cracks.  Old  Satsuma  ware,  which  has  now'  become 
rare,  was  generally  made  in  small  pieces,  and  decoratetl  with 
birds,  flowers,  and  bands  of  conventional  figures.  The  chrys¬ 
anthemum,  the  peony,  the  domestic  fowl,  the  pheasant,  and 
the  peacock  are  most  generally  introduced,  and  the  character 
of  the  drawing  is  as  excellent  as  are  the  tones  of  the  reds  and 
greens  introduced,  and  the  solidity  of  the  gold  enrichment. 
All  imitation,  at  one  time  very  close,  of  Satsuma  ware  was 
made  in  a  suburb  of  Kioto  named  Awata,  and  most  of  the 
specimens  now  sold  in  England  as  Satsuma  are  really  Awata 
ware.  For  further  varieties  of  Japanese  pottery  and  porcelain 
w  e  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself,  as  the  result  of  any  attempt 
at  compression  w'ould  be  a  mere  string  of  unpronounceable 
names,  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The  descriptive 
])ortions  of  these  chapters  are,  as  before  mentioned,  copied  from 
Japanese  writers,  and  are  both  detailed  and  clearly  intelligible. 

Chapter  V.  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  by  Dr. 
Dresser  to  the  lacquer  manufactures  of  Japan.  The  subject 
is  one  to  which  it  w’ould  require  a  volume  to  do  justice,  but  it 
is  also  one  which  is  so  thoroughly  local  in  its  conditions  as  not 
to  excite  the  same  interest  in  the  European  artist  or  workman 
that  attaches  to  the  Jajianese  mode  of  working  in  metal,  or  in 
any  material  not  special  to  Eastern  regions.  Lacquered  wares 
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are  not  peculiar  to  Japan,  as  they  arc  made  in  China;  and  the 
Japanese  themselves  assert  that  the  industiy  was  originally 
imported  from  Corea.  The  tree  from  which  the  vegetable 
extract  that  forms  the  basis  of  lacquer  is  obtained  (the  Rhus 
vernicifera)  is  found  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  is  said  to 
flourish  best  in  Japan.  The  tree  is  dioecious,  and  wax  is 
extracted  from  its  seeds,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  Rhus 
succedanen.  The  lactiferous  vessels,  unlike  the  wax,  arc  found 
in  both  the  staminiferous  and  the  pistllliferous  trees.  The 
quality  of  the  lacquer  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  grows.  Incisions  are  made  in  the 
stem,  the  punctures  being  repeated  every  fourth  day  at  succes¬ 
sively  higher  parts  of  the  tree.  The  juice  Avhich  oozes  out  is 
scraped  off  by  a  flat  iron  tool.  "When  the  tree  has  been  thus 
tapped  to  the  topmost  branches,  it  is  felled.  The  lop  is  cut 
into  lengths,  which  arc  tied  into  faggots,  and  steeped  in  water 
for  from  ten  to  twenty  days ;  after  which  the  bark  is  pierced, 
and  the  oozing  lac([ucr  is  collected  in  the  same  way  as  from 
the  stem.  One  or  two  plants  besides  the  true  cultivated 
lacquer  tree  also  produce  both  lacquer  and  vegetable  wax. 

The  juice  thus  collected  is  a  tenacious  fluid  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  and  settle  when  first 
obtained.  A  kind  of  skin  forms  over  the  surface  ;  the  better 
quality  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  impurities  sink  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  separate  the  finest  from  the  inferior  qualities, 
and  the  former  arc  strained  through  cotton  or  porous  paper, 
liy  stirring  in  the  open  air  the  lacquer  ])artially  dries,  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  gains  a  brilliant  dark  colour.  In  the  fluid  state 
it  is  highly  corrosive,  and  if  a  drop  falls  on  the  skin  it  will 
produce  a  serious  sore,  often  eating  its  way  to  the  bone. 
There  is  even  said  to  be  a  particular  kind  of  fever  caught  in 
the  lac({uer  manufactories.  Not,  however,  that  any  special 
buildings  arc  used  for  the  pur{)ose  of  this  industry,  which  Dr. 
Dresser  tells  us  is  carried  on  in  ordinary  houses.  The  lacquer 
workers  kneel  on  the  usual  matted  floors,  and  the  chief  care 
taken  is  to  keep  the  apartments  clean  and  free  from  dust.  The 
lacquer  is  spread  on  the  substratum  employed,  which  is  almost 
invariably  wood,  in  coats  of  successively  increasing  fineness  ; 
the  first  coat  usually  being  mixed  with  powdeicd  earth.  Each 
coat,  when  <lry,  is  rubhed  down  with  a  cutting  stone.  In  an 
object  intended  to  be  (»f  excellent  quality,  as  many  as  eleven 
coats  are  thus  laid  on  before  the  decoration  is  commenced. 
After  the  apjdication  of  the  last  coat  the  surface  is  ground 
down  with  lumj)s  of  hard  charcoal,  which  arc  kept  wet,  and 
the  final  polish  is  given  by  the  ashes  of  deer’s  horns. 
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The  pattern  to  be  borne  by  the  object  is  sketched  in  outline 
in  lacquer  upon  fibrous  elastic  paper ;  the  paper  is  warmed  and 
fitted  to  the  surface  to  be  decorated,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  is  enough  to  transfer  the  pattern,  after  which  the  paper 
is  removed.  If  the  pattern  is  to  be  in  gold,  the  outline  is  then 
followed  by  a  fine  liair  pencil,  dipped  in  lacquer,  which  is 
intended  to  act  as  a  size.  "When  this  has  so  far  dried  as  to  be 
sticky,  fine  gold  dust  is  shaken  on  it  from  a  spoon.  The  gold 
dust  looks  grey  at  first,  but  its  yellow  colour  is  brought  out 
by  burnishing.  In  addition  to  gold  dust  minute  squares  of 
gold  of  about  the  thickness  of  writing-paper  are  prepared,  and 
placed  in  their  propei’  positions  in  the  pattern  by  means  of  a 
pointed  stick.  As  an  illustration  of  the  almost  infinite  minute¬ 
ness  of  this  kind  of  work  Dr.  Dresser  describes  a  little  medicine 
case,  three  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
Avide,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  greatest  thickness,  Avhich 
is  decorated  with  fifty-nine  heads  of  fiowers,  each  of  Avhich  is 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  width. 
On  each  eighth  of  an  inch  square  of  these  flower  heads  are 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  distinct  j)ieces  of  gold,  making 
six  hundred  tessera;  for  each  head,  or  above  thirty-five  thousand 
on  the  box.  In  addition  to  these  flowers,  the  little  heads  of 
grass  on  the  case  are  also  tipped  with  these  little  golden 
squares. 

A  sort  of  clouding  in  gold  is  produced  by  the  use  of  a  series 
of  reeds,  covered  at  the  end  with  silk  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  containing  gold  dust,  pearl  iwwdcr,  or  colour. 
By  the  intermixture  of  the  dust  that  falls  from  these  reeds 
Avhen  tapped  with  the  fingers,  the  clouded  effect  is  produced  at 
Avill,  and  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  variety. 

Over  the  gold,  however  it  is  applied,  at  least  one  coating  of 
lacquer  is  spread,  and  the  interstices  between  the  edges  of  the 
minute  particles  of  metal,  ])earl  powder,  or  colour,  are  thus 
filled  up.  After  the  application  of  the  last  coat  of  lacquer,  the 
object  thus  treated  is  handed  over  to  female  artificers,  tvho  rub 
it  down  Avith  a  flat  piece  of  charcoal.  The  charcoal  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  lacquer  manufacture  is  made  from  difierent 
AA’oods,  of  different  degrees  of  hardness — a  rough  kind  being 
used  for  the  first  coats,  and  finer  and  finer  sorts  being  suc¬ 
cessively  employed  as  the  Avork  approaches  perfection.  The 
successive  application  of  coats  of  pigment  and  of  mechanical 
smoothing  is  not  unknoAvn  in  our  country,  being  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  coach-builders.  But  the  finest 
Avork  thus  eftected  by  the  use  of  paint  is  coarse  and  poor,  as 
well  as  deficient  in  durability,  Avhen  compared  Avith  that  in  AA’hich 
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this  rare  gift  of  nature  is  made  the  most  of  by  untiring  human 
industry  and  skill.  The  Japanese,  moreover,  are  not  contented 
with  the  effect  of  metal  and  of  colour  on  a  level  surface.  They 
produce  raised  w'ork,  often  approaching  to  the  boldness  of 
carving,  by  mixing  oxide  of  iron  with  the  lacquer.  The 
mixture  is  applied  by  the  brush,  or  by  the  spatula,  and  the 
finish  is  given  by  repeated  grinding  by  small  strips  of  charcoal. 
It  is  thus  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  classes  of  workman¬ 
ship,  at  first  sight  quite  unintelligible  to  an  English  workman, 
is  produced.  Plain  turned  boxes  of  ivory  are  adorned  by 
beetles,  spiders,  and  other  insects,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  living  forms,  but  which  on  closer  insj)ection  seem  made  of 
metal.  To  j)roduce,  or  even  to  fix,  metal  work  of  this  nature 
on  ivory  would  be  impossible,  as  the  requisite  heat  would  be 
destructive  to  the  animal  product.  The  insects  are  slowly 
built  up  by  lacquer  thickened  by  metallic  and  other  powders. 
Gold  lacquer  on  embossed  tortoise-shell  is  another  beautiful 
combination.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale  of  size 
lacquer  is  applied  in  some  cases  with  greater  freedom  and 
richness  than  is  attempted  in  any  material  by  ourselves.  The 
temples  arc  often  decorated  with  lacquered  panels,  of  large 
dimensions,  and  with  designs  In  bold  relief.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  floors  of  some  of  the  great  temples  arc  covered  with  lacquer, 
giving  a  surface  as  bright  and  smooth  as  that  of  the  best  trays ; 
and  polychromatic  efl'ects  of  wonderful  richness  are  produced 
by  the  application  of  gold,  silver,  pearl,  and  various  pigments 
under  the  protection  of  transparent  lacquer. 

Small  lacquered  objects  arc  dried  in  cool  cupboards,  wdiich 
are  washed  before  use.  The  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air 
is  said  to  be  necessary  to  insure  drying  without  cracks.  The 
extreme  humidity  of  ,Iapan,  at  all  events  in  certain  seasons 
and  localities,  is  thus  probably  a  condition  for  the  execution 
of  the  large  lacquered  surfaces  of  the  temples — Miss  Bird,  we 
think,  tells  us  of  a  bridge  covered  with  nal  lacquer — not  else¬ 
where  to  be  found.  The  addition  of  powdered  beans,  or  of  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  to  lacejuer,  is  use<l  in  order  to  give  plasti¬ 
city  to  the  material.  But  not  only  is  the  industry,  from 
climatic  causes,  limited  in  its  range  of  execution,  but  the 
principal  workers  are  possessed  of  various  secrets,  which  they 
jealously  guard.  Thus,  although  the  price  of  raw  lacquer  is 
as  low  as  cighteenpence  a  j)ound,  the  art  of  using  it  is  one 
which  the  European  workman  may  admire  for  its  excellence, 
its  beauty,  and  its  extraordinary  durability,  but  which  he  can 
in  no  way  hope  to  acquii'e. 

'I'lie  art  of  j)aper-making,  now  practised  with  such  sedulous 
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rivalry  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  is  one  on  which  we 
niiglit  naturally  expect  much  light  to  be  thrown  by  Japanese 
experience,  as  paper  of  various  kinds  has  there  for  many 
centuries  been  produced  directly  from  the  bark  and  pulp  of 
various  vegetables.  The  range  of  paper- making  in  Japan, 
moreover,  is  extraordinary — reaching  from  substantial  roofing 
substitutes  for  tiles  or  slates,  or  the  rough  tarpaulin  or  rain¬ 
coat  which  the  Japanese  wears  in  the  winter,  to  the  most 
delicate  lace-like  fabric  for  kerchiefs  or  personal  under-gar¬ 
ments.  Ikit  little  information  on  this  important  industry  has 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Dresser.  Little  more  than  a  month 
after  his  landing  he  passed  through  a  village  (p.  82)  where 

‘  Much  paper  of  an  inferior  character  is  made  from  waste  paper,  which 
lias  been  collected  and  reduced  to  pulp  by  little  more  than  wetting. 
Upon  entering  the  village  we  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  paper  mill,  but 
on  being  told  that  there  were  two  much  larger  manufactories  farther 
down  the  village,  we  went  to  one  of  them.  Our  first  feeling  was  of 
wonder.  If  this  be  one  of  the  largest  mills,  what  mu.st  the  smaller  mills 
be?  For  hero  is  but  one  vat,  and  that  no  larger  than  an  ordinary 
w’ashing-tub ;  one  hand  frame  on  which  the  paper  is  made,  and  this 
only  seventeen  inches  by  twelve ;  while  one  woman  and  a  boy  con¬ 
stitute  the  entire  staff  of  the  establishment.  The  frame  which  the 
woman  uses  has  a  margin  of  wood,  while  a  layer  of  bamboo  threads, 
about  as  thick  as  the  shank  of  an  ordinary  pin,  covered  by  a  sheet  of 
hard  silk,  forms  its  centre.  She  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  vat,  which 
was  in  shape  a  parallelogram,  and  in  size  three  feet  six  by  two, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  deep.  In  this  vat  was  the  pulp.  She  had 
the  frame  in  her  hand,  and  by  her  side  rested  a  pile  ot  the  wet  paper 
which  had  just  been  formed;  but  here  the  slieets  were  not  separated 
from  one  another  by  layers  of  flannel  or  any  other  substance.  Having 
stirred  the  contents  of  the  vat,  she  simply  dipped  the  frame  into  the 
pulp,  and  collected  as  much  as  she  wanted,  and  by  a  dexterous  move¬ 
ment  caused  it  to  flow  evenly  over  the  silk  surface  of  the  frame;  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  time  for  the  water  to  drain  off, 
she  added  this  newly  formed  sheet  to  her  wet  pile  by  inverting  the 
frame,  and  thus  went  on  making  sheet  after  sheet.  On  the  top  of  the 
j)ile  of  wet  sheets  of  paper  a  board  is  placed,  and  upon  this  a  few  large 
stones ;  thus  a  quantity  of  water  is  sijueezed  out  from  the  newly  formed 
sheets,  and  the  fact  that  the  sheets  do  not  adhere  the  one  to  the  other 
must  be  explained  by  the  great  lengths  of  fibre  of  Japanese  paper,  and 
by  the  small  amount  of  size  used  in  its  luanutacture.  The  size  employed 
at  this  paper  manufactory  is  obtained  Ifom  a  smalt  conical  root  of  which 
I  do  not  know  the  name,  the  glutinous  matter  being  extracted  by 
soaking  it  lor  a  long  time  in  water,  and  then  crushing  it.’ 

This  account  very  closely  tallies  with  the  iiuhIc  in  which 
paper  was  made  in  England,  even  after  the  introduction  of 
machinery  for  tearing  the  rags  and  mixing  the  pulp.  The 
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bottom  of  the  frame  was  made,  not  of  silk,  but  of  wire  gauze. 
But  on  the  deposit  of  each  sheet  by  the  dipper,  a  thin  sheet 
of  flannel  was  laid  smoothly  over  it  by  a  boy  or  girl,  and  thus 
the  loss  of  time  above  referred  to  was  avoided.  In  the 
Japanese  factoiy  the  sheets  of  paper  are  removed  one  at 
a  time  from  the  pile,  and  spi’ead  individually  on  boards  to  dry. 
The  introduction  of  the  flannel  allows  of  the  more  rapid  and 
inexpensive  drying  of  the  paper  by  pressure,  in  a  heated 
room. 

The  only  other  reference  to  this  important  industry  that  we 
have  found  in  Dr.  Dresser’s  book — in  saying  this  we  must 
protest  as  to  the  great  injustice  that  the  author  of  such  a  work 
does  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  reader,  by  the  omission  of 
either  index,  list  of  illustrations,  or  detailed  table  of  contents 
— is  the  reference  to  crape  paper  (on  p.  453).  This  kind  of 
paper  is  ‘  a  tough  fibrous  material  to  which  a  crape-like  surface 
‘  has  been  given ;  but  the  process  of  manufacture,’  says  the 
author,  ‘  1  did  not  see  during  my  stay  in  the  country.’  An 
exact  description  of  the  process,  however,  is  cited  from  the 
Japanese  Catalogue  of  tlie  Philadelphian  Exhibition,  which 
before  (p.  403)  was  laid  under  contribution  for  the  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  Paper  leathers  also  receive  their 
textures  in  the  manner  described  in  the  catalogue,  ‘  and  in  the 
‘  last  Paris  Exhibition  some  pieces  with  the  coarsest  of  grain 
‘  were  shown.  The  patterns  which  are  embossed  upon  these 
‘  leather-like  surfaces  are  almost  always  due  to  the  fabric  being 
‘  hammered  with  hard  brushes  upon  a  matrix  in  much  the  same 
‘  manner  as  we  form  the  moulds  in  the  process  by  which  our 
‘  newspapers  are  stereotyped.’ 

The  last  two  chapters  of ‘Japan’  are  on  the  means  by 
which  fabrics  receive  {)atterns,  and  on  some  minor  manufactures 
of  Ja])an.  From  the  latter  we  have  just  extracted  all  that  is 
original  on  the  important  and  interesting  subject  of  the  paper 
manufacture.  As  to  this,  we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  very  much  to  be  learned  from  the  .lapanese  that 
might  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  European  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  is  true  that  Nature  has  not  endowed  our  climate 
with  the  paper  mulberry  or  with  either  of  the  five  or  six  other 
])iants  from  which  the  Japanese  derive  the  materials  for  their 
ingenious  manufacture  of  an  article  of  such  varied  utility. 
But  it  remains  to  b<!  ascertained,  first,  how  far  these  precious 
plants  can  be  rearc<l  in  any  European  district;  and,  secondly, 
how  far  their  bark,  wood,  and  juice,  may  be  susceptible  i>f  use 
if  exported,  whether  in  the  raw  trondition  or  in  a  partially 
prepared  state.  'I'he  possibility  of  the  reproduction  of  paper 
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from  Its  own  debris  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  that  artificial  substance.  We  have  seen  that  the  process 
is  carried  on  in  Japan  much  as  it  was  done  in  our  own  mills 
a  third  of  a  century  ago.  But  while  the  reader  of  some  of  the 
daily  newspapers  has  occasion  to  invoke  anything  but  blessings 
on  the  uncomfortable  ingenuity  that  has  produced,  out  of 
Esparto  grass,  sawdust,  and  various  other  waste,  a  paper  that 
will  neither  hold  together  while  it  is  read  through,  give  a  fairly 
clean  and  legible  page,  or  even  afford  a  cheerful  blaze  if  thrown 
on  the  fire,  there  must  be  an  ample  reward,  we  should  conceive, 
ready  to  be  reaped  by  anyone  who  would  really  master  the 
subject  of  the  origin  and  the  utilisation  of  the  paper-making 
vegetation  of  Japan  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and  then 
])ut  his  knowledge  out  at  interest  by  enabling  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Switzerland,  to  feed 
their  costly  mills  with  a  better  raw  material  than  they  at 
present  command.  AVe  need  name  no  names ;  but  our  readers 
will  be  not  unlikely  to  concur  in  the  view  that  much  of  the 
paper  now  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  the  news  of  the  day 
is  a  disgrace  to  modern  civilisation.  It  is,  no  doubt,  well  to 
have  cheap  pa])er ;  but  when  cheapness  is  attained  at  the  cost 
of  every  other  quality,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  the  way  to 
enquire  into  the  lessons  that  may  be  learned  in  a  country  where 
the  natives  seem  to  manufacture  this  prime  need  of  modem 
society  almost  with  the  facility  of  the  wasp. 

AVe  trust  that  the  yolumes  of  which  we  Inne  thus  given 
some  account  are  calculated  to  whet,  rather  than  to  satisfy, 
the  curiosity  of  the  English  artist  and  artificer  as  to  the 
wonders  of  Japanese  art.  AA*e  are  glad  to  believe  that  each  of 
the  writers  we  have  cited  aims  at  something  far  higher  than 
the  mere  catering  to  a  fashionable  and  fleeting  taste.  If  they 
have  done  little  more  than  touch  the  fringe  or  raise  the  hem 
of  the  veil  of  Japanese  art,  they  have  shown  us  that  this  is 
owing  not  so  much  to  neglect  on  their  part,  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  and  to  the  admirable  originality  of  its  prodigious 
detail,  d'hey  have  shown  the  enquirer,  too,  in  what  direction 
to  look  for  more  light.  In  citing  the  ilescrlptlve  text  of 
.lapanese  writers  and  in  reproducing  the  figures  from  Japanese 
drawing  books,  they  have  shown  that  it  may  be  possible,  as 
it  is  highly  desirable,  for  Europe  to  obtain  a  .lapanese  account 
t)f  ,lapanese  art.  How  far  we  are  yet  from  being  able  to 
appreciate  the  philosophy  of  this  unii[ue  foiau  of  art,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show.  That  the  Japanese  only  attains  his 
masterly  freedom  of  touch  by  a  careful  study  ot  the  minutest 
details,  as  well  of  true  geometric  drawing  as  of  reflecting  the 
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forms  of  nature,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  hitherto 
pointed  out.  That  to  this  untiring  industry  is  added  an  oral 
teaching  as  to  the  movement  of  the  hand  and  pencil  in  pro¬ 
ducing  certain  curves,  so  that  the  artist  gives  the  proper  sweep 
— not  by  any  measurement  on  paper,  but,  like  the  fencer,  by 
a!i  almost  instinctive  movement — is  another  new  indication  of 
the  mode  of  attaining  that  perfection  in  the  delineation  of 
plants,  flowers,  birds,  and  insects  which  is  special  to  Japanese 
art. 

While  thus  we  look  forward  to  the  formation  of  a  better 
conception  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  the  principles  of 
Japanese  draughtsmanship,  we  point  again  to  the  desirability 
of  distinguishing  between  those  industrial  arts  which  ai’e  the 
children  of  the  climate  and  of  the  soil,  and  those  in  which, 
common  as  they  are  to  the  human  family,  the  Japanese  have 
attained  a  rare  excellence,  by  methods  as  yet  quite  secret  from 
the  rest  of  the  woi-ld.  If  the  imperishable  lustre  of  the 
best  lacquer  work  is  due  as  much  to  the  climate  of  Japan  as 
to  the  infinite  skill  and  patience  of  the  lacquer  workers,  if 
the  varied  shades  and  colours  of  the  faience  and  the  pottery, 
known  by  so  many  special  names,  depend  as  much  on  the 
local  variation  of  the  clay  as  on  the  hereditary  secrets  of  the 
potters,  this  can  hardly  be  su|)p()scd  to  be  the  ease  with  the 
paper  makers  or  the  metal  workers.  To  distinguish  what  we 
can  imitate,  or  at  least  follow,  and  what  we  can  only  admire, 
in  the  industrial  arts  of  Japan,  aj)poars  to  us  to  be  the  first 
step  towards  erecting  the  landmarks  to  be  kept  in  view  by 
those  writers  from  whom  we  hope  to  receive  hereaft(‘r  an  account 
of  Japanese  art  described  by  Japanese  men  of  letters. 
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Art.  IX. — 1 .  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Jf’ilher  force,  D.D., 
I.ord  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  IVinchester,  with  8electii)ns  from 
his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  Regixald  Garton 
'WiLiJERFORCE.  Vol.  III.  London:  1882. 

2.  I^etter  to  the  Dean  of  Rijton  containing  Strictures  on  the  Life 
of  Bishop  U’ilberforce.  By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Goligiitla'. 
London  :  1881. 

^iiE  concludin'^  volume  of  Bishop  AVilberforce’s  Life  covers 
the  term  of  twelve  years,  from  tlie  beginning  of  1861  to 
the  middle  of  1873.  Xo  abatement  of  activity,  no  narrowing 
of  interest,  marked  this  closing  period  of  a  life  of  w’onderful 
labour.  He  left  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  organisation,  overcoming  by  degrees  all  obstructions 
to  his  will ;  and,  with  a  light  heart  and  unabated  energy, 
undertook  to  repeat  the  task  in  another  diocese,  in  Avhich  the 
arrears  of  w'ork  were  great.  But  shadows  began  to  fall  over 
the  face  of  a  prosperous  career.  Three  attacks  of  illness, 
threatening  life  itself,  did  not  daunt  him.  His  new  diocese 
comprised  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  sea  was  always  cruel 
to  him;  but  he  faced  the  rough  Channel.  Sorrows  and  dis¬ 
appointments  began  to  gather  round  him.  In  1862  the  ap¬ 
pointment  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  that  of  Archbishop 
of  York,  w’as  given  to  another ;  and  he  had  been  taught  by 
his  friends,  and  had  taught  himself,  that  such  a  post  was  his 
almost  as  of  right.  The  Church  was  a  profession,  and  he  was 
the  foremost  man  in  the  profession,  and  had  a  right  to  its 
prizes.  Yorkshire  he  called  his  county ;  it  was  not  his  by 
right  of  birth,  nor  by  work  or  residence.  But  his  fivther  had 
adorned  it,  and  his  grandfather  dwelt  there,  and  he  loved  to  call 
himself  by  its  name.  He  never  forgave  the  disappointment : 
the  hard  words  for  Lord  Palmerston,  and  for  all  concerned, 
may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  In  1861  Mrs.  Sargent  was  taken 
away — the  unselfish  sympathising  companion,  who  had  for  years 
served  as  a  last  link  between  him  and  the  lost  wife,  opened 
anew  by  her  departure  the  fountains  of  that  old  sorrow.  In 
OcU)bcr  1868,  his  son-in-law,  never  a  companion  on  whom  he 
could  lean,  went  over  with  his  daughter  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  cry  of  anguish  at  this  long  foreseen  and  dreaded 
calamity  is  pitiable.  It  had  echoes,  perhaps,  in  the  father’s 
heart,  during  every  day  fi)r  the  seven  years  that  remained. 
Tliose  who  knew  the  bishop  well,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
lu)w  readily  his  face,  so  mobile  and  easily  animated,  fell  back 
into  lines  of  sorrow  when  exeitemeut  ceased. 
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Life,  (luring  this  period,  came  to  the  bisliop  in  the  shape  of 
defeats  and  disappointments.  He  faced  them  in  a  mixed  spirit. 
Tliey  did  not  diminish  his  devotion,  they  did  not  lessen  his 
activity  ;  but  the  harshness  of  his  judgments  on  men  and 
things,  the  stout  hatred  with  which  he  regards  statesmen  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  have  stood  in  his  way,  have  seemed  to  many 
readers  not  very  consistent  with  the  devotion,  and  little  con¬ 
ducive  to  edification. 

AVhy,  it  is  asked,  are  these  things  paraded  hei’e  ?  The 
writer  is  a  son ;  the  materials  for  the  book  in  great  part  a 
private  Diary.  In  the  Diary  there  are  no  signs  of  careful  com- 
j)osition,  showing,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlyle’s  ‘  Reminiscences,’ 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  publish.  The  suddenness  of 
his  death  forbade  all  last  wishes  and  instructions  as  to  Diary 
and  letters.  Most  characters  have  their  darker  side  as  well 
as  their  brighter.  It  is  permissible  to  any  biographer  to  pass 
somewhat  lightly  over  the  facts  that  lower  the  estimate  of  his 
hero.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  truth  to  do  so;  for  the 
angry  word,  the  cherished  bit  of  gossip,  the  scorn,  arc  not  so 
deliberate  nor  so  deep  as  the  acts  of  a  life,  and  the  general 
drift  of  a  great  career.  If  opportunity  had  been  given,  many 
of  these  judgments  on  men,  much  of  this  trivial  gossip  which 
are  now  enshrined  in  a  widely  circulated  book,  would  have  been 
condemned  to  the  fire.  The  mischief  can  never  be  repaired. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not  have  been  foreseen.  Indeed, 
we  learn  from  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  that  an  earnest  attempt 
was  made  to  cxj)urgatc  the  book  by  the  publisher,  and  in  vain. 

The  b(jok  is  inaccurate,  as  gossi[)  always  is.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  not  Foreign  Secretary  under  Lord  Melbourne,*  and  the 
error  reduces  a  story  to  confusion.  The  Hishoj)  of  CJloucester, 
who  was  ‘  very  disagreeable  ’  to  the  bishoj)  on  June  20,  1861, 
in  Convocation,  was  not,  as  the  index  and  the  biographer 
allege.  Bishop  Thomson.  Bislmp  Baring  remained  at  Gloucester 
till  the  autumn  of  1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Thomson 
in  the  following  winter. 

(Jf  two  letters  to  himself,  Mr.  Golightly  .says:  ‘  The  copies 
‘  j>roduced  by  Mr.  Wilberforcc  are  strangely  incorrect,  and 
‘  the  signature,  I  do  not  like  to  say  falsified,  not  knowing  who 
‘  may  have  been  the  coj)yist,  but  not  unintentionally  altered, 

‘  the  motive  of  the  alteration  being  not  far  to  .seek.’  f  'Fhe 
motive  being  to  put  a  little  more  consistency  into  the  bishop’s 
<])istolary  leave-taking.  Ijord  Ampthill  writes:  ‘Bishop 
‘  Wilberforcc,  in  collecting  and  placing  on  record  the  ill- 
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‘  natured  gossip  current  in  Rome  .  .  .  has  omitted,  to  my  great 
‘  regret,  to  note  also  what  my  own  views  and  comments  on 
‘  these  reports  were,  thereby  creating  an  incomplete  and  {)aint'ul 
‘  impression.  .  .  .’  A  parish  clerk  in  Scotland  was  drunk 
on  the  ‘  sacrament  wine  stolen  on  the  morning  of  celebration  : 

‘  and  when  he  was  dismissed,  all  the  Presbytery  petitioned  for 
‘  his  restoration,  for  fear  he  should  join  the  Free  Church.’  The 
point  of  this  lies  in  the  im|)lied  restoration  of  the  offending 
clerk,  but  he  was  not  restored.  ‘  Dr.  Macleod,  after  being 
‘  ten  years  minister  of  the  Barony  Church,  Glasgow,  said  he 
‘  had  never  but  once  been  at  a  deathbed,  and  then  by  accident.’ 
A  statement  too  absurd  to  have  needed  the  refutation  which 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod’s  brother  has  administered  in  the  papers. 
The  late  Dean  of  Wells,  Dr.  Johnson,  is  described  as  a 
‘  neologian  ;  ’  he  never  wrote  a  neologian  word  in  his  life,  and 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  in  the  ‘  Speaker’s  Commentary,’ 
is  his  vindication.  Professor  Heurtley  is  a  Low  Churchman  ; 
Mr.  Golightly  qualities  him  as  a  Churchman  of  the  school  of 
Hooker.  C^f  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  a  man  of  great  power  of  mind, 
but  of  a  kind  which  Bishoj)  M’ilberforce  was  hardly  able  to 
appreciate,  ‘strong  leaning  to  Arian  or  semi- Arlan  opinions — 

•  kept  him  long  from  priests’  orders — a  mere  Whatelyan :  but 
‘  a  strong  will  and  overbearing — would  be  very  unpopular  very 
‘  soon — is  so  now  at  Cork.’  A  mere  Whatelyan  he  certainly 
is  not ;  and  the  Arian  or  semi-Arian  imputation  is  quite 
unfounded.  But  the  attitude  of  the  biogi-apher  towards  his 
own  mistakes,  and  those  of  the  Diary,  is  quite  original. 
Usually,  when  an  error  is  exposed,  the  author  of  it  apologises, 
and  hastens  to  get  rid  of  it ;  Mr.  Wilberforce  clings  to  it  as 
having  a  vested  interest.  The  Dean  of  Chichester  is  credited 
with  having  written  a  letter  to  Bishop  Wilberforce.  saying 
that,  ‘  sooner  than  read  the  mutilated  Bible,’  i.e.  the  new 
Lectionary,  he  would  ‘  cheerfully  go  to  prison.’  The  dean 
asked  for  the  letter:  there  was  none.  The  editor  wrote  that 
he  should  regret  if  tlie  publication  of  a  good  story  had  iu  any 
way  anuoycil  the  dean :  *  but  look  at  the  book,  and  you  will 

•  see  that  it  is  given  as  a  story  only.’  It  is  certainly  given  as 
the  extract  from  a  letter ;  but  with  tins  explanation  l>r. 
Bnrgon,  if  not  satlstied.  must  remain  disgusted. 

The  case  of  the  Mackouochie  judgment  in  the  Privy  Council 
is  stronger,  and  one  of  more  public  interest.  The  bishop  wrote 
to  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  *  I  hear  the  law\  ers  were  two  and  two, 

•  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  ga\e  the  casting  vote.’  This 
sti>ry  was  first  publisheil  by  the  l\e\.  Dr.  Llttledale  in  a  daily 
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paper,  ami  it  iletractcd  very  much  from  the  weiji;ht  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  if  believed.  Bishop  Wilberforce  must  have  known  that 
it  could  only  rest  on  the  testimony  of  a  member  of  the  council, 
if  true,  and  that  to  give  such  information  was  against  the 
sworn  ohiigation  of  a  privy  councillor.  Here  tvere  reasons  for 
a  man  of  the  bishop’s  experience  refusing  to  credit  it  without 
some  further  enquiry.  However,  he  adopted  it,  lending  it  too 
ready  a  credence.  When  the  diary  a])peared,  the  Archbishop 
of  York  wrote  to  the  ‘  Times  :  ’  ‘  There  is  no  foundation  for 

•  the  words,  whether  applied  to  this  judgment  or  any  other.’ 
That  seems  plain,  but  on  Mr.  Wilherforce  it  had  no  effect. 
‘  Does  the  Archbishop  of  Y  ork  mean  to  imply  that  Bishop 

*  Jackson,  only  just  appointed  to  London,  and  who  had  not 
‘  heard  the  argument,  voted  ?  .Such  au  insinuation  is  not 
‘  worth  answering.’  It  had  an  answer,  however.  Bishop 
Jackson  was  not  on  the  committee  ;  nay,  could  not  have  been, 
as  bishoj)  of  the  diocese  where  the  complaint  arose.  But,  for 
that  matter,  he  was  nf)t  Bishop  of  London  at  all  till  the 
following  year.  Undaunted  and  unshamed,  Mr,  AVilberforce 
puts  f(»rth  a  hypothetical  account  of  the  exact  way  in  which 
the  members  voted,  and  will  consider  the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork 
‘  quibbling’ if  he  cannot  deny  it.  He  then  learns  that  the 
report  Avas  ‘  ludicrously  inexact.’  Meanwhile,  a  garbled  copy  of 
some  notes  for  a  judgment  by  Sir  M".  Erie  in  that  case  had 
found  its  way  into  the  public  prints ;  and  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  obtain  leave  to  ])ublish  a  fuller  account  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  judgment  was  reached.  Instructed  by  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Boanl,  Mr.  Kceve,  the  Begistrar 
(»f  the  Privy  Council,  wrote,  with  the  permission  of  her  Ma¬ 
jesty 

‘  The  jufifjnient  of  the  coniiiiittcc,  wliich  was  read  l)y  Lord  Cairns 
as  Lord  Clianccdlor,  liad  tlie  entire  eonenrrenee  and  a[)proval  of  the 
I.ord  Cliancellor  liini.self,  tlie  Areldjislioj)  of  York,  Lord  (’liolinsford, 
Lord  Wcslljiiry,  and  .Sir  .James  (Jolvile,  'I’lie  l.ati;  .Sir  Williiiin  I'lrle, 
sJiortly  afU.r  tijis  ar^rmnent,  .and  J)elljre  lie*  w.as  informed  of  tlie  eon- 
clusions  or  reasons  of  tlie  other  memhers  of  the  eommitlee,  wrote  and 
sent  to  the  Council  OJIice  a  |)a])er  fijr  circulation  amonir  his  colleiioiies. 
This  pajM.r  was  jirinted  an<l  circulated  accordingly,  as  is  <aistoni.ary 
in  committees  ol'  the  I'rivy  Council.  It  is  the  same  which  hits  heen 
ns:ently  puhlishe-d  in  some  newsji.apers,  hut  it  contained  at  the  end  the 
lollowing  w.aitimces  ni.t  includisl  in  that  pnhiic.ation  ;  “.Sir  \V.  Lrle 
rc'piests  his  colleagues  to  excuse  the  iinlinished  lorni  in  whieh  these — 
which  he  calls — reasons  are  expressed.  He  thought  it  liest  to  send 
them  without  delay  before  opinions  were  lixeil.  if  all  can  see  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them,  it  would  he  waste  of  trouhle  to  m.ake  them 
more  ju'licial.”  'I'he  judgment,  suhstantially  in  the  liirm  ultimately 
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delivered,  was  subsequently  sent  to  Sir  William  Erie  for  his  considera¬ 
tion,  and  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  at  which  Sir  W.  Erie  was  prest-nt, 
was  held  on  December  11,  ISCS,  to  finally  settle  it.  Sir  William  Erie 
also  attended  the  delivery  of  the  judgment  on  December  23,  1868,  and 
lie  did  not  press  the  view  taken  in  his  paper  or  divide  the  committee, 
nor  was  there  any  voting  from  first  to  last.’ 

Such  Averc  the  facts,  yet  within  a  few  days  an  account  most 
circumstantial  and  entirely  opposite  to  the  truth  was  published. 
Some  one  must  have  invented  it ;  it  was  too  wide  of  the  mark 
for  accidental  variation  of  a  report.  Bishop  AVilberforce  did 
not  invent  it ;  he  was  too  truthful  for  such  a  supposition. 
But  he  was  eager  to  discredit  the  mixed  tribunal,  so  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  false  account  in  too  uncritical  a  spirit.  The  avIsIi 
was  father  to  the  thought.  If  a  great  issue  could  be  decided 
by  the  one  vote  of  a  bishop,  Avhich  was  to  bind  the  practice  of 
the  whole  Church,  then  much  was  already  gained  for  showing 
the  mischief  of  the  system  of  a  mixed  tribunal. 

Of  the  bishop’s  account  of  the  Scotcli  National  Church,  Dr. 
Donald  MacLeod  says,  *  I  question  whether  it  could  be  pos- 

•  sible  to  string  together  in  an  equally  small  space  a  greater 

•  number  of  misroj)resentations.’  Lord  Ampthill's  complaint 
that  the  bishop  ‘  had  omitted  to  note  also  Avhat  my  own  views 
‘  and  comments  on  those  reports  were,  thereby  creating  an  in- 

•  comjilete  and  painful  im})ression.'  is  met  by  Mr.  Wilbcrforce 
with  his  usual  courtesy.  ‘The  bishop.'  lie  says,  ‘recorded 

•  Lord  Ampthill's  story,  atul  omitted  Lord  Ampthill's  views 

•  and  comments,  probably  because  they  did  not  interest  him.' 
.Vpart  from  the  insolence  of  these  words,  they  contain  the 
true  explanation  of  the  nature  of  gosi^ip.  The  stories  are  Hung 
abroad,  but  they  are  aecompatiieil  with  some  sensible  views 
and  comments.  The  views  and  cominetits  are  not  thought 
worth  ju-eservitig.  'riirown  oti  the  filter,  the  views  juxss  through 
ill  solution,  and  leave  behind  the  filtrate  of  gossip,  the  dreijs 
and  lees  i>f  falseliood. 

'rids  theory  at  all  events  makes  somewhat  more  possible  to 
conceive  how  some  id'  the  scaiulalous  stories  found  their  wav 
into  the  diary  as  they  stand.  In  Ireland  the  bishop  falls  in 
with  the  late  Dr.  I’odd.  I'lie  relation  of  Dr.  I'odd  to  most  of 
the  Irish  bishops  was  that  of  an  intimate  friend;  to  the  bl'hop 
he  stood  as  a  casual  acquaintance  and  nothing  more.  I'he 
outemne  of  their  interview  is  a  picture  of  the  Irish  Church  and 
its  bl>lu>ps,  attributed  to  Dr.  Todil,  with  some  interpolations 
I’rom  the  Dean  i>f  Limerick,  which  reads  like  a  dialogue  from 
the  •  School  for  Scandal.’  ‘  If  anything  happens  to  the  I’ri- 

•  mate.  1  see  no  hoje  uidcss  they  will  a|  >>olnt  you:  not  one  of 
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‘  our  bishops  fit.’  *  The  report  is  admitted  to  be  inaccurate 
as  to  Bishop  Higgins  ;  as  regards  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  Irish  ecclesiastics,  it  is  a  mere  caricature.  But 
the  bishop  himself  would  never  have  given  it  to  the  w'orld. 

So  much  for  Ireland.  The  account  of  the  Scotch  Established 
Church  is  still  more  wild  and  inexact.  We  read  that  the 
condition  of  the  Church  was  getting  worse  and  worse ;  the 
morality  of  the  j)eople  had  suidc  to  so  low  an  ebb  that,  if 
the  marriage  law  of  England  were  in  force,  one-half  of  the 
children  would  be  ranked  as  illegitimate ;  the  ‘  meenisters  ’ 
never  visit,  and  Dr.  Xorman  MacLeod  had  stated  that  during 
ten  years  of  his  incumbency  in  the  Barony  ])arish  he  had 
never  attended  a  death-bed  but  once,  and  then  by  accident. 
Dr.  Donald  ^lacLeod  comments  thus  on  this  astonishing  ac¬ 
count  : — 

‘  The  Xational  Church  has  increased  and  is  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence  with  marvellous  rapidity  ;  the  clergy  were  never  more 
energetic  and  efficient;  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  labourers,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  certainly  not  getting  worse,  and  will  bear  favourable  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  a  similar  population  in  the  English  counties  with 
which  the  bishop  was  b(st  accpiainted  ;  and  as  regards  iny  brother  not 
visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  the  statement  is  as  outrageously  false  as  if 
it  were  asserted  that  during  ten  years  of  his  e|>iscopacy  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  had  never  entered  a  church.’  (Times,  January,  1883.) 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  gossip  of  the  book 
cannot  be  relied  on,  and  that  its  publication  has  cast  a  perma¬ 
nent  shadow  over  t!ie  memory  of  the  great  bisliop.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable,  however,  that  the  book  brings  otit  in  strong  relief  the 
])owers  as  well  as  the  failings  of  a  mind  of  many  endowments. 
It  will  set  him  right  as  to  one  most  general  opinion,  of  those 
who  did  not  know  the  bishop,  that  he  was  always  acting  a  part. 
This  was  not  the  case.  Mr.  Mozley  bears  witness  to  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  his  character  in  early  life;  and  he  was  bold  and  out¬ 
spoken  to  the  end.t  But  his  impulses  were  strong,  and  he  did 
not  resist  them,  and  bis  mind  was  many-sided  ;  and  from  this 
it  came  that  he  was  found  maintaining  two  positions  in  succes- 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  2.'). 

f  ‘  One  result  of  a  j>rivatc  education  on  the  Wilberforccs  was  their 
truthfulness.  A  pidtlic  school,  jind  indeed  any  school  so  large  as  to 
create  a  social  distance  between  the  masters  and  the  boy.s,  is  liable  to 
sutfer  the  growth  of  convetitional  forms  of  truth  and  conventiomil  dis- 
pens.ations  iVom  absolute  truth.  Loyalty  to  schoolfellow.s  Avar])S  the 
loyalty  duo  to  the  master.  The  world  has  had  many  a  fling  at  Bishop 
Wilbcrforce’s  ingenuity  and  dexterity,  but  his  veracity  and  truthful- 
i:ess  cannot  be  impugned.’  (Mozliy’.s  ‘  Bcminisccnces,’  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.) 
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slon,  with  more  zeal  and  keenness  than  any  public  man  of 
this  veneration.  Tlie  Hampden  case  was  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  this.  It  is  assumed  that  when  the  Bishop  opened 
])roceedinvs  against  the  Professor,  he  did  so  without  having 
read  the  ‘  Bampton  Lectiu’cs’  which  were  objected  against,  and 
that  afterwards  when  he  read  tliem,  or  gave  them  what  he 
called  ‘  judicial  reading,’  he  found  nothing  to  condemn,  and 
retreated  ignominiously  from  a  position  he  had  ignorantly  taken 
up.  He  was  then  new  to  his  otlice,  anti  he  burned  with  zeal 
to  gain  power  and  weight  for  it,  and  above  all  to  make  himself 
felt  in  the  University  to  which  he  was  so  near,  yet  in  which  he 
liad  no  jurisdiction.  Experience  liad  not  taught  bishops  at 
that  day  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  tlirough  the  courts  an 
ecclesiastical  suit.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  John  lvusscll,who  had 
refused  to  listen  to  a  remonstrance  from  the  bishops,  tlie  Bishop 
of  Oxford  advises  Lord  John  not  to  withdraw  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  nor  to  assume  or  admit  that  Dr.  Hampden  is  unsound 
in  doctrine;  but,  allowing  tliat  there  is  a  suspicion  of  unsound¬ 
ness,  to  promise  that  Dr.  Hampden  should  be  tried  for  heresy, 
so  that  he  miglit  have  the  opportunity  of  clearing  himself, 
adding,  ‘  I  press  this  the  more  earnestly  because  I  sec  the  very 
•  high  probability  of  the  (piestion  being  brought  ver;/  speedily 
‘  to  legal  issue  before  an  unsatisfactory  tribunal,  through  the 
‘  agency  of  my  own  Court,  unless  your  Lordship’s  timely  inter- 
‘  ference  prevents  the  step.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  445.)  What  strikes  one 
most  in  this  advice  is  its  thoughtless  character.  Dr.  Hampden, 
with  or  without  his  consent,  is  to  be  sent  by  Lord  John  Bussell 
for  trial,  not  because  he  is  a  heretic,  but  because  some  think 
so.  And  thus  Lord  John  Bussell  is  to  plead  guilty  to  having 
hastily  sid)mittcd  to  the  Crown  tlie  name  of  a  suspected  man 
for  a  bishopric;  the  name  and  fame  of  Hampden  arc  to  be 
stamped  permanently  with  the  mark  of  this  trial,  of  doubtful 
issue,  his  usefulness  in  his  new  charge  is  to  be  lessened,  not 
because  he  is  certainly  a  heretic  but  because  the  trial  Avill 
clear  him,  and  the  motive  for  trying  him  is  a  threat  that  he 
shall  otherwise  be  ti’ied.  By  this  time  the  first  step  into  the 
water  is  taken,  which  shall  soon  rise  high  enough,  and  shall  not 
again  subside  without  unhappy  stains.  What  was  the  ‘  com- 
‘  petent  tribunal  ’  which  the  bishop  had  in  view  is  uncertain  ; 
Lord  John  Bussell  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Bench 
would  be  the  tribunal.  ‘  Dr.  Hampden  may  be  kept  suspended 
‘  between  the  cap  and  the  mitre  for  years,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
‘  ment  of  the  idle  crowd,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church 
‘  and  of  the  Boyal  Supremacy.’  After  correspondence  with 
Hampden,  Avhich  drew  forth  no  concession — after  the  Bishop 
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had  administered  to  him  a  set  of  queries  which  would  have 
been  thought  somewhat  humiliating  to  a  young  curate  coming 
into  the  diocese,  whereas  they  were  put  to  a  Kegius  Professor 
whose  lectures  had  been  delivered  for  yeai’s  to  some  hundreds 
of  candidates  for  holy  orders  without  reproach — the  Bishop 
consented  to  issue  ‘  Letters  of  Bequest,’  sending  a  complaint 
formally  made  against  Hampden  into  the  Archbishop’s  court. 
AVar  was  begun.  No  sooner  had  the  blow  been  struck  than 
the  Bishop  was  most  anxious  to  retreat.  He  had  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Crown  and  the  royal  prerogative;  he  had  been 
severely  handled  in  the  corresj)ondence  by  those  who,  inferior 
as  orators  and  debaters  to  the  bishop,  wrote  much  better  letters, 
and  letters  which  showed  they  knew  exact!}'  what  they  wanted. 
He  was  sick  of  the  whole  business.  lie  had  actually  expected 
that  his  sounding  periods  would  have  induced  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  to  consent  to  a  trial.  There  was  no  hope  that  Crown  or 
bishop  would  budge  an  inch ;  and  so  the  suit  was  abandoned, 
and  a  long  letter  written  which  had  the  effect  of  disgusting 
those  who  liad  acted  with  the  bishop,  without  conciliating  one 
of  Hampden’s  friends. 

The  JJishop  had  the  impression  that  he  was  obliged  to  send 
on  the  ‘  Letters  of  Bequest,’  and  treated  the  doing  so  as  a 
mere  ministerial  act.  But  he  could  have  coiil rolled  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  as  ap[)ears  from  the  threat  held  out  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  consulted  about  them 
by  Mr.  Marriott  and  others,  the  ju'omoters ;  and  still  more 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  able,  wluui  he  changed  his  mind, 
to  recall  or  disarm  the  ‘  Letters  of  Bequest,"  in  which  ])rocess 
he  had  no  legal  di-cretion  whatever.  The  |)roceediugs  were 
against  a  rector  of  Lwehue,  whose  r(;ctory,  with  which  alone 
Bisho])  Wilherforce  had  to  do,  would  la;  void  hy  his  couflrma- 
tion  as  bishop  hmg  before  the  case  against  him  could  he  ripe  lor 
hearing.  They  were  in  respect  of  a  hook  which  had  been  pid»- 
lished  years  before,  and  which  had  been  lel't  nnr<!ad  hy  almost 
all  the  worhl  as  well  as  hy  the  Bishoj)  of  <  )xf<>rd  ;  and  hy  that 
lime  Hanq)den  was  known  mostly  by  his  lectures  from  his 
chair  of  thcidogy,  *»!'  which  many  ha<l  said  tliat  they  were  dnil, 
hut  none  that  they  wen;  unsound  in  the  faith.  But  the 
]>ijnishnient  was  gr(;ater  than  the  oflemu!.  d'he  Bishoj)  was 
not  the  deceiver  that  the  wtnld  thought  him.  His  nature  was 
jfugnacious ;  as  a  very  young  sp(!ak(!r  he  had  assailed  I’almer- 
hton  in  a  public  meeting,  and  ev<!n  sluiken  tlu;  iron  nerves  of 
Wellington  in  the  chair.  To  bring  Lord  tiohn  Bussell  to 
reason  when  a  genei  al  remonstrance  of  bishops  had  failed,  to 
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invest  a  new  bishop  with  the  garb  of  ])enance  and  humble  him 
for  having,  not  assailed  the  faith  indeed,  but  written  so 
obscurely  and  crudely  as  to  cause  some  suspicion  on  that  head, 
were  feats  to  which  he  thought  himself  equal.  The  object 
that  was  most  constantly  kept  in  view  through  his  versatile 
career  was  to  give  to  the  Church  more  power  of  action  in 
synods  and  injudicial  proceedings;  and  the  thought  of  all  the 
bishops  being  asked  to  sit  in  judgment  on  tlie  candidate  for  a 
see  had  attractions  for  him.  Many  of  the  most  prudent  bishops 
were  not  at  his  back:  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  disa|)- 
proved  the  ])roceedings  ;  yet  the  Bishop  expected  the  Crown  to 
give  way.  But  the  suddenness  of  the  Bishop's  change  of  front 
is  the  most  notable,  as  it  was  the  most  hurtful  to  him.  of  all 
the  features  of  these  strange  jiroceediugs.  (!)n  December 
20,  1847,  a  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Hampden  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  case  must  proceed.  Within  a  day  or  two 
at  furthest,  an  intimation  from  the  Provost  of  Oriel  that  a 
certain  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Hampden’s  was  no  longer  sold,  was 
thought  by  the  biographer,  strange  to  say,  to  •  alter  tiie  whole 
‘  complexion  of  the  case.’  It  left  the  Bampton  Lectures  where 
they  were :  it  only  altered  from  that  moment  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  or,  at  least,  was  made  the  pivot  on  which  he  veered 
rouml.  From  that  moment  he  sought  to  withdraw  from  the 
prosecution,  and  to  quash  it.  As  the  bishop  assumed  that  he 
could  stop  it,  even  when  it  had  passed  into  the  archbishop’s 
court,  it  is  clear  that  his  command  of  it  was  more  than  minis¬ 
terial  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  few  words  from 
him  would  have  checked  it  at  an  early  stage.  The  bishop 
would  have  done  well  for  his  reputation  if  even  at  this  point 
he  had  admitted  his  error  of  judgment,  and  confessed  that  he 
was  wn>ng.  The  long  letter  in  which  he  retired  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  deKance  to  the  Crown,  of  resistance  to  Dr.  Ham[>den. 
was  a  lamentable  production. 

What  a  dirtcrent  part  a  peacemaking  Bi<ho{)  of  (.Ixford 
might  have  playoil !  llr.  Hampden  was  placed  by  this  dispute 
in  a  peculiarly  false  posit u>n.  For  a  coiq)lc  I'f  years  he  had 
]>lungcd  into  the  scholastic  philosophy,  how  far  intlucuced  by 
the  convei’satum  of  Blanco  White  there  is  n«)  need  to  enquire. 

The  lectures  were  as  original  as  other  like  productions,  but 
they  tlid  not  proceed  from  a  very  profound  study,  and  we 
shall  presently  give  high  authority  for  their  obscurity.  For 
years  since  their  publication  the  schohiytic  philosophy  had 
been  tlropped  by  the  writer,  and  a  somewhat  ilidl  round  of 
lectures  from  the  chair  i>f  the  Uegius  Frofessor  had  occupied 
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his  time  and  partly  his  mind.  No  one  thought  these  were 
unorthodox.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  much  taken 
up  with  an  enormous  list  of  books  in  theology,  which  there 
was  hardly  time  for  the  students  to  write  down,  and  which  no 
student  ever  thought  of  going  through.  Virtually,  liishop 
Wilberforcc  republished  the  Bampton  Lectures  when,  relying 
on  some  extracts,  he  took  up  that  prosecution.  If  he  had 
devoted  a  week  to  the  study  of  them,  and  had  then  given  a 
decided  opinion  that  they  might  safely  be  let  alone,  the 
Hampden  controversy  would  have  died  an  early  death. 

Dr.  Hampden  received  in  later  years  two  apologies  from 
opponents  which  were  not  quite  consoling.  One  was  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  thirty-four  years  after  the  lectures  were 
published,  ‘  written  in  the  very  abyss  of  penitence  and  humilia- 
‘  tion.  He  had  done  his  best  for  a  whole  generation  to  under- 
‘  stand  the  lectures  without  the  slightest  success.  As  it  was 
‘  utterly  past  his  power  to  understand  them,  he  had  been 
‘  clearly  wrong  to  condemn  them  on  the  information  of 
‘  others.’* 

As  he  walked  down  St.  .lames’s  Street  a  well-known  ‘pervert’ 
crossed  the  street  in  haste  to  speak  to  him.  ‘  Dr.  Hampden,  I 
‘  have  to  make  a  confession  and  an  apology.  I  opposed  your 
‘  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Hereford  on  the  ground  of  unfitness. 
‘  I  was  wrong,  and  I  apologise.  I  now  see  that  you  were  a 
‘  fair  representative  of  the  communion  to  which  you  belong.’ 

The  Rev.  V.  Portalis  Golightly,  known  to  every  v)xford 
man  as  one  who,  Avithout  holding  or  seeking  preferment,  lived 
in  Oxford,  making  it  his  business  to  resist  all  that  he  thought 
tended  to  Romanising  in  the  Church  of  England,  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  Bishop  Wilberforcc  with  mixed  feelings 
of  affection  and  dread.  The  admixture  is  amusingly  shown  in 
the  divers  fonns  of  address  which  the  bishop  adopted  in  his 
letters.  Both  his  character  and  standing  deserved  respect. 
He  had  maintained  a  somewhat  loading  position  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  in  the  palmy  times  of  Oriel.  Accident  brought  him 
back  to  Oxford  after  some  time  spent  in  country  curacies. 
He  Avas  consistent,  kind,  liberal,  and  a  helper  in  all  good 
things ;  except  his  pronounced  hatred  of  Rome,  he  Avas  not  a 
party  man  ;  a  moderate  Evangelical,  and  old-fashioned  Church¬ 
man.  The  bishop  Avished  to  conciliate  him,  but  fiviled  to  do  so 
in  consequence  of  the  suspicions  which  sprang  up  in  1858  of 
the  object  and  management  of  Cuddesdon  College.  An  article 
in  the  ‘  Quarterly  RevicAv  ’  directed  public  attention  to  the 
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matter,  and  the  bishop  felt  the  charge  of  Romanising  so  keenly 
that  he  sent  no  less  a  messenger  than  INIr.  Gladstone  to  the 
editor  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  to  procure  some  sort  of  recantation, 
which  mission  met  with  very  moderate  success.  The  bishop 
commissioned  his  archdeacons  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  the  College,  and  their  report  is  omitted  from  the  bio¬ 
graphy.  It  was  not  quite  what  woidd  bring  comfort  to  the 
bishop.  In  the  whole  chapel — 

‘  We  think  it  right  to  express  our  opinion  that  tliere  is  too  lavish  a 
display  of  ornament ;  and  we  consider  that  excess  of  decoration  in  the 
chapel  of  such  an  institution  has  a  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to 
strengthen  a  prejudice  which  already  exists  in  some  minds  against 
theological  colleges,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  encourage  in  the 
students  a  disproportionate  regard  for  the  mere  accessories  of  public 
worship,  and  to  invest  them  with  an  over- prominent  importance.’ 

Of  a  book  of  prayers,  which  was  alleged  to  bear  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  breviary,  they  say  :  — 

‘  We  have  examined  the  psalms  and  hymns,  and  think  them  not  only 
unexceptionable  but  highly  valuable.  ...  It  has,  however,  been  cast 
in  a  form  which  bears  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  the  breviary  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  we  think  the  book  would  be  much  improved 
if  the  compilers  would  abandon  the  title  of  Antiphon,’  »ic. 

Three  or  four  things  had  been  discontinued — these,  might  be 
(jiioted  as  a  triumph  for  either  side.  On  the  whole  the  arch¬ 
deacons  honestly  did  their  duty,  but  the  result  was  not  quite 
w’hat  the  bishop  had  wished.  ‘  1  must  say,’ says  INIr.  Gladstone, 
‘  that  they  seem  to  have  put  their  thoughts  in  a  clumsy  dress.’ 
After  much  angry  controversy  some  concessions  were  made, 
the  greatest  being  the  removal  of  the  eminent  vice-principal, 
the  Rev.  II.  P.  Liddon,  upon  whom  seems  to  have  firllen 
the  blame  of  most  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place.  We 
pronounce  no  judgment  on  the  dispute  or  its  issue.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  roused  the  slumbering  wrath 
of  Mr.  Golightly,  and  revived  the  bitterness  of  the  past.  But 
the  account  of  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  Bishop’s  wrath  and 
regard  for  Mr.  Golightly'  is  amusing. 

‘  I  hope  favourable  allowance  may'  be  made  for  distinguished 
ecclesiastics,  such  as  our  versatile  friend  Dr.  Wilberforce — if  indeed 
it  were  possible  to  find  another  like  him — who  was  never  a  good  hater, 
sometimes  wrote  sixty  letters  a  day,  and  I  may  add  was  not  always  in 
the  same  mind  three  days  together.  Thus,  after  my  public  protest 
against  Cuddesdon  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Principal  on  February  1, 
I  was  still  his  “e.xcollent  but  not  very  judicious  friend;”  and  in  a 
letter  to  myself  on  the  same  day  and  signed  “yours  affectionately,” 
he  addressed  me  as  his  “dear  friend.”  On  February  15,  immediately 
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upon  the  publication  of  the  archdeacon’s  report,  I  became  his  “gossip¬ 
ing  friend.”  This  was  a  thnnder-clap ;  but  three  days  afterwards  the 
skies  cleared  and  I  became  his  “dear  friend”  again.  On  April  24, 
no  fresh  offence  having  been  given,  the  clouds  came  up  again,  and  a 
furious  storm  burst  upon  me.  In  a  letter,  no  copy  of  which,  luckily, 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  prayed  for  me,  he 
assured  me,  “  among  persecutors  and  slanderers  ! !  ”  Tiie  following 
year  I  was  “  the  anonymous  calumniator  of  the  diocese.”  At  length, 
at  a  public  meeting  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  with  the  vice-chancellor 
in  the  chair,  he  likened  me  to  a  “  .snake  in  the  grass  ”  and  the  “  serpent 
in  Paradise.”  It  has  been  my  hard  fate  to  be  twice  compared  to  the 
devil,  once  by  a  bishop  and  once  by  an  archbishop,  but  the  arch- 
bisho]i  was  not  an  archbishop  at  th.e  time,  much  less  a  cardinal,  but  an 
archdeacon  in  the  Church  of  England.’  (Pamphlet,  p.  7.) 

This  variety'  of  address,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
outset,  the  editor  has  somewhat  concealed  by  altering  the 
endings  of  some  of  the  letters,  shows  clearly  the  impulsive 
mind  with  which  Mr.  Golightly  had  to  deal.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  about  the  College  began  in  this  gushing  fashion  on 
the  bishop’s  side  : — 

‘  lSei)tL‘inlM.'r  215,  1 8.57. 

‘My  dear  Clolightly — I  thank  ymu  heartily  for  your  kind  and 
honest  note.  Oh  !  how  I  value  people  for  speaking  out  to  me  with 
love  and  plainness  instead  of  growling  behind  my  back  !’ 

To  have  within  a  month,  for  your  excellent  friend,  ‘  atfec- 
‘  tlonately  ’  regarded,  one  who  is  a  persecutor  and  slanderer 
and  anonymous  calumniator  of  the  diocese,  is  to  change  too 
suddenly.  A  much-resj)ected  clergyman  of  more  than  fifty 
summers  is  not  to  be  treated  with  alternate  strokings  and 
pats,  as  a  child  treats  its  kitten.  Tlie  bishop  went  further; 
he  charged  Mr.  Golightly  with  the  ‘  disingenuous  ’  suppression 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  invited  by  the  bishoj)  to  ‘  come 
‘  over  to  the  palace,  to  stay'  there  as  long  as  he  ]»loased,  to 
‘  attend  the  college  lectures  and  chapel  services,  and,  in  short, 
‘  to  make  every  enquiry  u|)on  the  sj)ot  that  he  thought  j)roper, 
‘  as  to  the  way  in  which  tlic  college  w'as  conducted.’  *  The 
charge  was  made  before  the  rural  deans,  and  one  of  them  told 
Mr.  Golightly,  who  at  once  took  steps  for  his  vindication. 
Confronted  with  his  own  Icttcr.s,  the  bishop  a<hnitted  at  once 
that  no  such  invitation  liad  been  sent.  ‘  1  never  was  more 
‘  a.stonished  than  by  not  finding  the  ])assagc  in  my  letters. 
‘  1  am  so  entirely  certain  that  1  wrote  it  that  I  can  only 
‘  suppose  it  was  upon  a  separate  pag(*,  and  was  not  j)ut  in, 
‘  as  you  have  never  seen  it.  1  kept  no  copies  of  my  letters  to 

*  Pamj)hlet,  jjp.  4C,  47. 
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‘  you  ;  but  I  am  as  confident  of  bavins  written  it  as  I  can  be 
‘  of  any  such  matter.’  The  bishop  does  not  retract  the  charge 
of  disingenuousness,  however,  and  ^Ir.  Golightly  kindly  sup¬ 
plied  an  excuse  for  the  oversight  as  to  the  specific  charge  by 
saying,  ‘  The  bishop  wrote  sixty  letters  a  day,  and  could  not 
‘  fail  now  and  then  to  get  into  a  little  confusion.’  * 

The  discussion  about  Cuddesdon  drew  forth  from  the  bishop 
some  strong  Protestant  utterances,  as  this : — 

‘  I  utterly  disapprove  all  attempts  to  introduce  any  such  unusual 
ritualistic  developments  as  those  referred  to  by  the  anonymous  writer 
calling  himself  a  senior  clergyman  of  the  diocese.  I  deem  it  un¬ 
pardonable  that  we  who  are  charged  with  the  all-important  work  of 
seeking  to  win  souls  for  which  Christ  died,  should  waste  our  energies 
and  estrange  the  hearts  of  our  people  by  giving  ourselves  up  to  such 
childish  frivolities. 

‘  You  well  know  that  I  have  a  jealous  dread  of  every  IJomanising 
tendency,  and  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  those  who 
wish  to  restore  among  us  such  a  ritual :  for  that,  in  my  opinion,  such 
attempts  both  breed  on  the  one  side  in  some  weak  minds  a  longing 
first  for  the  gorgeous  ritual,  and  then  for  the  corrupt  doctrines,  of  Kome : 
and  on  the  other  tend  far  more  widely  to  alienate  our  people  from 
sound  Church  of  England  principles,  and  give  occasion  to  such 
calumnies  as  those  wiiich  you  have  condemned.’  (Pamphlet,  p.  .'>8.) 

Words  of  wisdom,  hut  unhappily  tliey  did  not  carry  conviction 
to  most  peo[)lc.  In  the  light  given  by  these  volumes  their 
sincerity  is  manifest.  The  bishop  suffered  tuo  cruelly  from 
Home  not  to  abhor  her  tenets  and  all  that  drew  him  nearer  to 
her.  The  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  chapel,  and  the  hook  of 
ilcvotion  which  happened  to  he  so  like  a  breviary ,t  were  not 
introduced  without  the  bishop's  knowledge  or  power  to  prevent, 
hut  he  did  not  mean  Komanism  by  them,  and  his  Protestant 
utterance  was  quite  in  earnest.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  it 
was  the  suddenness  of  the  changes,  and  the  seeming  opposition 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  bishop's  mind,  which  left  him  after  this 
controversy  without  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  friends 
or  the  foes  of  C  uddesdon  C ollege. 

*  Pamphlet,  p.  -liS. 

t  ‘  The  expression  “  unfortitnatc  resemblance  to  the  IJomish  Itrevlary  ” 
was  thus  commented  ui)oa  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts  on 
Church  Matters  iu  the  Diocese  of  O.xford,  by  a  Luiyman  and  Magistrate 
of  the  County  :  ” — 

‘  ‘‘  It  reminds  me  forcibly  of  the  excuse  given  by  Aaron  for  the 
Israelites  when  they  had  made  them  a  calf  to  worship  it,  when  he  sixys 
to  Mose.s,  s|H'aking  of  the  melting  of  the  metal  for  the  maliing  of  the 
idol,  ‘  Behold,  there  came  out  this  calf,’  an  unfortunate  accident,  for 
which  no  one  could  be  called  to  account.”  ’  (Golightly,  p.  37.) 
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Before  leaving  Mr.  Golightly's  amusing  yet  indignant 
pamphlet,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  letters  from  the  bishop 
are  there  given,  which  show  that  within  afew  months  of  his  coming 
to  the  see,  he  wrote  to  encourage  Mr.  Golightly  to  prosecute  Dr. 
Pusey  in  the  vice-chancellor’s  court  for  heresy.  ‘  I  cannot  hut 
‘  believe  that  if  you  or  anyone  articled  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  vice- 
‘  chancellor’s  court  for  jmblicly  printing  and  teaching  doctrines 
‘  contrary  to  the  Articles,  and  exhibited  the  strong  j)assages  to 
‘which  you  referred’  Ciu  a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor), 

‘  there  must  be  a  very  different  conclusion  of  the  business  ’ — 
the  conclusion  actually  reached  being  the  refusal  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  to  interfere.  Two  days  later,  on  January  18,  1846, 
he  supplies  ^Ir.  Golightly  with  a  j)assage  from  the  ‘  Guide  to 
‘  Passing  Lent  Ilolily,’  whicli  he  thought  open  to  prosecution, 
and  added,  ‘  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  by  advice 
‘  should  you  determine  on  any  furtlier  measure,  and  think  that 
‘  I  can  be  of  use  to  you.’  * 

In  the  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  case,  the  bishop  was  most 
attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  assuming  or  reviving  for 
Convocation  the  power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  book — a 
legitimate  development,  in  his  opinion,  of  that  revival  of  Con¬ 
vocation  which  he  had  done  much  to  bring  about.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  Convocation  itself,  that  the  jwecedent 
may  long  stand  alone.  The  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  was  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  literary  atoms.  The  ‘  Oxford  Essays  ’ 
had  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Parker,  the  publisher, 
partly,  as  it  was  thought,  to  efface  tlic  recollection  of  a  certain 
lawsuit  with  an  Oxford  man,  in  wlilch  he  had  been  Avorsted. 
There  Avas  nothing  unorthodox  or  suspicious  in  the  essays. 
Each  annual  number  Avas  not  unlike  a  number  of  this  ilournal. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  first  collection  of  essays  Avere 
such  men  as  Froude,  F.  Palgrave,  Henry  Smith,  Phillips,  the 
geologist,  and  the  Archl)ish(jp  of  York.  ‘  Each  Avritcr  Is 
‘  responsible  for  his  own  opinions,  and  for  none  but  his  own. 
‘  The  tie  that  binds  the  different  contributors  is  not  that  they 
‘  think  alike,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  same  university.’  f 
A  similar  collection  Avas  set  on  foot  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  the  conditions  which  bound  the  Avriters  were  the 
same.  Successful  at  first,  the  interest  of  the  venture  fell  oft' 
Avith  years,  and  Mr.  Parker  resolved  that  they  mu.st  be  dis¬ 
continued.  But,  before  the  final  severance  Avlth  his  con¬ 
tributors,  he  proj)os(;d  that  a  volume  of  theological  Essays  from 
Oxford  should  be  published.  Only  some  of  those  Avhom  he 
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asked  were  able  to  comply  with  the  invitation  ;  but  anion" 
those  who  were  invited  were  some  who  would  not  have  been 
thought  of,  if  the  object  had  been  to  undermine  the  faith.  The 
actual  contributors  wrote  without  compact  or  system.  It  is 
thought  that  hardly  any  of  them  saw  the  essays  of  the  rest. 
The  essay  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  supposed  to 
systematise  the  volume.  It  was  in  fiict  the  substance  of  a 
university  sermon,  written  and  preached  before  the  essays  came 
together.  No  one  suspected  the  sermon  of  transgressing  the 
limits  of  Christian  liberty ;  no  one  would  have  suspected  the 
essay  but  for  the  assumption  that  those  of  Williams  and 
AVilson  were  supposed  to  throw  light  on  its  dark  places. 
About  the  policy  of  prosecuting  those  two,  opinions  may  differ  ; 
there  were  startling  things  in  them,  and  they  were  put  forth 
with  a  defiant  air.  But  about  the  policy  of  a  condemnation 
of  the  book  by  Convocation  there  will  not  be  much  doubt 
among  men  of  ordinary  powers  of  judgment.  A  book  may  be 
reviewed  sutticiently  in  a  few  sentences  ;  if  it  is  to  carry  with 
it  the  criminal  condemnation  of  its  author,  it  must  be  dealt 
with  fully  by  competent  people.  And  if  many  authors  arc  to 
be  condemned,  the  share  of  blame  must  be  ap])ortioned  for 
each ;  nothing  should  be  assumed  that  is  not  provable.  Nor 
is  it  consistent  with  justice  that  the  culprits  should  remain 
unheard.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  did  not  number  in 
its  circle  many  accomplished  theologians.  The  condemnation 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  book  was  condemned  ;  its 
im|)ortance  magnified.  ‘For  the  first  time  since  1711  the 
‘  Church  of  England  had  pronounced  synodically  upon  a 
‘  (|ucstion  of  doctrine.  The  silence  of  150  years  had  been 
‘  broken,  and  she  had  again  asserted  her  position  as  having 
‘  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.’  These  words  of  Mr. 
AVilberforce  point  to  one  great  motive  for  the  condemnation. 
'I'he  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  are  now  left  behind  on  the  stream 
of  time,  ami  perhaps  have  gone,  with  many  books  and  pamphlets 
and  unwise  speeches,  to  the  bottom.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  and  the  present  Bishop  of  London 
opposed  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  last. 

Amongst  the  many  books  published  in  this  controversy 
were  two  volumes  of  essays,  one  called  *  Replies  to  Essays  and 
‘  Reviews,’  wo  think,  and  the  other,  whicli  did  not  pretend 
directly  to  answer  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews.'  called  ‘  Aids 
‘  to  Faith.’  Bishoj)  AA'ilbcrforcc  had  been  jn'obably  asked  to 
write  in  both.  He  gave  his  name,  about  March  IStU,  to  the 
latter,  and  to  that  he  was  to  contribute  an  Essay  on  Evolution. 
In  .lulv  he  lost  Mrs.  Sargent,  to  whom  he  was  as  a  devoted 
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son,  and  whose  presence  in  his  home  softened  the  gloom  of  her 
daugliter’s  absence.  When  it  was  time  for  the  essay  to  be 
printed,  he  explained  that  his  domestic  sorrow  had  prevented 
his  doing  anything.  But  the  sympathy  of  some  was  modified 
when  his  name  was  announced  about  the  same  time  as  the 
editor,  or  at  least  the  preface  writer,  of  the  other  collection. 
Probably  to  him  alone  it  did  not  occur  that  the  severe  domestic 
trouble,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  release  fi-om  one  engage¬ 
ment,  scarcely  served  as  a  reason  for  going  over  to  another 
eamp.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  bishop  only  wrote  a 
preface,  and  did  not  read  the  ‘  lleplies  ’  which  he  introduced, 
so  that  the  plea  which  he  would  not  admit  in  Convocation  for 
Dr.  Temj)le,  he  usctl  when  men  like  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
called  on  him  to  defend  the  scientific  views  of  the  new  volume 
which  bore  his  name. 

Out  of  this  condemnation  of  the  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews  ’  sprang 
the  encounter  with  Lord  Westbury  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Chancellor  held  that  all  appeals  must  be  to  the  Crown, 
and  that  as  there  could  be  no  appeal  from  this  condemnation 
of  a  book,  though  there  might  be  personal  injustice  to  the 
writers,  the  condemnation  was  therefore  illegal.  Opinions 
differed  on  that  point,  no  doubt.  Lord  Houghton  in  July 
18G4  raised  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Had  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  power  to  condemn  books  written 
by  clergymen  or  laymen  ?  Were  they  protected  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  powers,  so  that  those  who  were  condemned  could 
not  take  proceedings  to  vindicate  themselves  ?  In  what  form 
was  Convocation  bound  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction,  if  it 
existed?  Lm-d  AVestbury  dealt  with  the  subject  with  jocu¬ 
larity,  and  held  up  the  bishops  to  ridicule,  threatening 
tliem  with  the  pains  of  pra;munire.  ‘  AVhat  is  called  a 
‘  synodical  judgment  is  simply  a  series  of  well-lubricated  terms, 
‘  a  sentence  so  oily  and  saponaceous  that  no  one  could  grasp 
‘  it.  Ijike  an  eel  it  slips  through  the  fingers  ;  it  is  simply 
‘  nothing;  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  my  nohlc  friend  (Lord 
‘  Houghton),  that  it  is  literally  no  sentence  at  all.’  At  this 
and  much  else,  the  House  laughed;  and  such  words  from  the 
Chancellor  did  not  accord  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  or  of 
the  subject,  which  was  at  least  worthy  of  .sober  treatment. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  a  dignified  reply,  repu¬ 
diating  the  suggestion  of  malice  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
had  made.  For  the  dignity  of  the  bishops  the  unittcr  might 
there  have  ended.  But  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  certainly 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  let  pass  such  au 
affront;  his  speech,  if  hot,  was  very  ready.  ‘  If  a  ni:in  has  no 
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‘  respect  for  himself,  he  ought  at  all  events  to  respect  the 
‘  audience  before  whom  he  speaks,’  and  so  on  through  words 
that  are  still  well  remembered.  He  spoke  of  ‘  ribaldry,  whieh 
‘  those  to  whom  he  addressed  it  have  too  much  respect  for  their 
‘  characters  to  answer  in  like  sort.’  The  effect  might  have 
h('en  more  powerful  if  the  injured  had  refrained  from  replving 
not  only  by  ribaldry,  but  by  invective  too.  But  it  was  a 
surprise : — 

‘  Who  can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate,  and  furious. 

Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  No  man.’ 

The  Chancellor  provoked  the  blow.  It  was  heavy,  hut  it  fell 
upon  a  subject  not  too  sensitive  to  moral  pains. 

iNlany  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1874,  called 
not  veiy  approjtriatelv  the  ‘  Public  Worship  llegulation  Act,’ 
the  bishops  had  been  pressed  to  take  some  steps  to  check  the 
changes  of  ritual  which  appeared  in  many  dioceses.  Tlie  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  laity  were  unmistakeahly  pronounced.  Lord  Shaf¬ 
tesbury'  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  himself  for  this  purpose ; 
and  as  this  would  give  the  movement  a  party  character,  many' 
bishops  preferred  that  the  episcopal  body  should  act  for  itself. 
If  the  Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury'  were  empowered  to  say'  so. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  would  be  estopped.  It  was  essential  to  this, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  should  be  ascertained, 
and  his  neutrality,  at  least,  secured.  The  bishop  is  asked,* 

‘  If  the  archbishop  should  bring  in  such  a  bill  ?  I  said  1 
‘  should  deprecate  any'  such  measure,  but  if  the  archbishop 
‘  thought  it  necessary'  and  introduced  it,  I  should  not  opjwse 
‘  it.  It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  Shaftesbury'  should  be 
‘  hounded  off,  by  being  told  that  the  archbishop  was  preparing 
‘  such  a  bill,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  it  up.’ 
There  was  an  express  agreement  of  secrecy,  besides  the  usual 
understanding  that  such  arrangements  were  confidential. 
Within  two  days  from  the  writing  of  those  words,  the  bishop 
w  rote  to  Mr.  Gladstone :  ‘  My  dear  Gladstone,  I  hear  to-day 
‘  from  Blullimore  that  the  archbishop  has  spoken  to  you  cou- 
‘  cerning  the  great  crisis  into  which  party'  spirit  and  timidity' 
‘  are  hurrying  us,  and  so  my  lips  are  unsealed  so  far  that  1  write 
‘  in  confidence  to  you  about  it.’  Thereon  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  bishop  did  all  in  his  juiwer  to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  suppress  the  archbishoi)'s  bill.  The  bishops  charged  with 
the  j)rci)aration  of  the  bill  met  ^Ir.  Gladstone,  by  appointment, 
at  London  House,  and  there  learned,  no  doubt  with  surprise. 
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that  the  bishop  was  in  full  communication  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  doing  his  best  to  enlist  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opposition ; 
which,  no  doubt,  he  thought  consistent  with  the  undertaking 
he  had  given  not  to  oppose.  ‘  They  were  all,  ’  i.e.  the  two 
archbishops  and  the  liishop  of  London,  says  ]Mr.  Gladstone, 
‘  under  the  belief  that  you  had  agreed  to  support,  or  not  to 
‘  ojipose,  the  bill.’ 

From  the  burst  of  wrath  against  the  Archbishop  of  York  at 
this  point,  it  is  probable  that  the  archbishop  had  been  out¬ 
spoken  in  his  opinion  of  the  bishop’s  course  of  action.*  But 
the  promise  not  to  oppose  does  not  rest  on  the  archbishop’s 
impressions.  The  bishop  says  so  in  the  passage  just  (j noted. 
Upon  the  faith  of  the  promise,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  given  a  public  undertaking  to  bring  in  a  bill.  ‘  I  think  it 
‘  possible  that  the  idea  that  I  should  not  oppose  in  the  House 
‘  of  Lords  our  present  archbishop  was  what  lodged  in  their 
‘  minds.’  It  was  not  an  idea,  but  an  undertaking,  and  that 
could  not  have  been  accepted  or  acted  on  by  anyone,  if  it 
were  limited  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  if  it  allowed  the 
bishop  to  enlist  a  party  of  guerillas  under  so  potent  a  chief  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  oppose  it  in  the  lobbies  and  without.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bishops  were  not  then  suffered 
to  do  something,  on  the  basis  of  the  resolution  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  bishops ;  ‘  our  judgment  is  that  no  alterations  frt)m  long 
‘  sanctioned  and  usual  ritual  ought  to  be  made  in  our  churches 
‘  until  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  has  been  ob- 
‘  tained  thereto.’! 

The  expedient  of  a  Hoyal  Commission  was  resolved  on.  The 
twenty-nine  ritual  commissioners  began  to  sit  on  ,Iune  17, 
1867  ;  and  nearly  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  without  any 
legislative  step  being  taken  for  the  main  object  of  its  sitting. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dilatory  policy  of  tiie  bishoj)  was 
ci’owned  with  success.  Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the 
commission  we  find  from  the  ‘  Life  ’  that  a  caucus  of  about 
eight  commissioners  began  to  hold  meetings  pari  passu  with  the 
commission  itself.  Xo  doubt  this  gave  the  High  Church  section 
of  the  commission  a  considerable  advantage.  The  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  ‘  after  one  or  two  meetings,  deserted,  and  went 
‘over  to  the  other  side.’!  He  is  severely  handled  for  the 
apparent  crime  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  a  private  section  of 
tlie  commission,  and  acting  with  the  main  body.  He  is  ‘  hot 
‘  and  intemperate  ’ — ‘  as  usual,  all  the  heat  of  a  deserter 
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‘  against  me.’  "We  fail  to  see  the  desertion.  The  report  of 
the  commission  seemed  to  the  bisliop  a  victory  for  the  High 
Church  party.  Dr.  Puscy  said  of  it,  however,  ‘  It  seems  to 
‘  me  a  complete  extirpation  of  the  vestments,  root  and  branch. 

‘  I  cannot  conceive  the  work  done  more  completely,  though  it 
‘  might  have  been  done  in  a  more  painful  way.  It  is  an  absolute 
‘  and  complete  defeat.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
‘  had  all  Shaftesbury’s  bill,  and  let  him  do  his  worst  ’  (p.  215). 
IIow  the  bishop  manages  to  jduck  from  this  nettle  danger 
the  flower  of  safety  for  the  vestments  is  a  study.  The  main 
body  of  the  commissioners  failed,  as  he  thought,  to  perceive 
the  elasticity  of  this  word  ‘  restrain,’  which  in  fact  did  leave  a 
loophole  for  the  regulated  use  of  vestments.  That  wisli  to 
leave  a  loophole  may  account  for  something  in  the  style  of  the 
bishop  otherwise  hard  to  understand.  Ills  son  points  out  with 
])ride  how  frequently  the  blshoj)  is  asked  to  hold  the  pen 
at  great  gatherings  of  the  clergy.  If  he  thinks  that  it  is  owing 
to  his  mastery  of  the  English  tongue,  he  must  want  some 
critical  faculty.  Lord  AV'^estbury’s  cruel  criticism,  if  too  hard, 
is  not  without  ground.  ‘  The  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all.’ 
^Vn  eminent  living  dean  used  to  say,  ‘  If  you  want  to  get 
‘  Bishop  AVilberforce  to  agree  to  anything,  you  must  get  him 
‘  to  Avrite  it  himself.’  The  late  ai*chbishop  understood  that, 
and  probably  his  predecessor.  The  combative  bishop  Avas  dis¬ 
armed  of  SAVord  and  shield  by  putting  a  pen  into  his  hand. 
In  some  of  the  documents  so  prepared  there  is  a  pulpy  exuber¬ 
ance  of  language  Avhich  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  ‘  AA'hether 
‘  the  language  in  Avhich  those  views  arc  expressed  is  such  as  to 
‘  make  their  jniblication  a?i  act  Avhich  could  be  visited  in  the 
‘  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  to  justify  the  synodical  condemnation 
‘  of  the  book  Avhich  contains  them,  is  still  under  our  gravest 
‘  consideration.  But  our  main  ho])e  is  our  reliance  on  the 
‘  blessing  of  God,  in  the  continued  and  increasing  earnestness 
‘  Avith  Avhich  Ave  trust  that  AA’e  and  the  clergy  of  our  several 
dioceses  may  be  enabled  to  teach  and  preach  that  good  deposit 
of  sound  doctrine  Avhich  our  Church  teaches  in  its  fulness, 
‘  &c.’  This  relates  to  the  ‘  Essays  and  KevieAA’s.’  Half  the 
AAords  arc  superfluous.  ‘  AA’^c  are  thinking  Avhether  such  vicAVS 
‘  so  expressed  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts,  or  should  be 
‘  condemned  by  Convocation.’  T  wenty  Avords  instead  of  forty- 
three.  And  all  ‘  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella  ’ — no,  not 
quite ;  for  these  scattered  particles  make  a  mist  to  guard  us 
against  giving  a  positiAC  promise  of  action.  ‘  Our  main  hope 
‘  is  our  reliance  on  the  blessing  of  God  ’  is  rather  grudging 
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faith.  St.  Ihxul  says,  ‘  Woe  is  me  if  I  ])reacli  not  tlie  Gospel ;  ’ 
here  ‘  the  clergy  may  be  enabled  to  teach  and  preach  that 
‘  good  deposit  of  sound  doctrine  Avhich  our  Church  teaches  in 
‘  its  fulness.’  If  a  ‘  deposit  ’  is  capable  of  being  preached,  no 
doubt  ‘  sound  doctrine  ’  is  a  ‘  good  deposit.’  Tlie  biograi)her 
takes  credit  to  the  bishop  for  having  guided  the  unconscious 
ritual  commissioners  to  a  conclusion  for  which  they  were  not 
prepai’ed.  There  was  probably  not  one  commissioner  who  did 
not  understand  the  tactics  ])ursued.  If  the  bishop  had  not 
been  so  many-sided,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  preachers  that  the  Church  of  England  has  ])roduced 
since  tlie  Reformation.  The  Diary  sliows  what  his  notion  of 
preparation  was  in  his  later  days  ;  it  was  of  the  briefest.  To 
produce  the  desired  effect,  recourse  was  had  to  laboured 
emphasis  and  studied  tones,  and  often  considerable  effect  was 
jiroduced — all,  indeed,  that  the  means  employed  deserved ; 
whilst  those  whose  standard  was  somewhat  higher  deplored 
the  causes  which  prevented  a  very  able  man  from  doing  his 
best. 

Tlie  sermon  and  service  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  at  Glen¬ 
garry,  called  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  his  index,  with  the  filial 
piety  which  has  often  governed  his  pen  and  his  scissors,  ‘  the 
‘  Glengarry  scandal,’  was  an  act  of  indiscretion,  which  found 
a  follower  in  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  the  following  Sunday  ; 
but  the  indiscretion  has  not  been  rightly  explained  by  the 
English  comments.  An  English  bishop  might  well  think  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  lead  the 
prayers  of  any  Scottish  congregation  that  Avishcd  to  have  his 
help ;  but  it  seems  that  the  building  in  which  the  two  prelates 
officiated  could  not  lawfully  be  lent  for  any  ])urpose  but  for 
services  according  to  the  order  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  Neither  ])relate  probably  knew  this  when  the 
offer  of  the  church  was  made  to  them,  or  they  would  have 
officiated  elsewhere.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  dis¬ 
turbance  made  about  it  (one  excited  gentleman  offering  lOD/. 
towards  the  prosecution  of  the  bishops)  surely  exceeded  the 
needs  of  the  case.  An  eminent  preacher  like  Wilberforce 
was  in  that  quiet  little  glen,  and  the  natives,  as  matter  of 
course,  wished  to  iiear  him.  There  was  hesitation  whether  it 
should  be  in  school  or  church  that  he  should  address  them  ; 
somehow'  the  church  prevailed.  lie  gave  them  a  good  and 
edifying  service.  No  tloubt  he  would  have  used  the  Prayer- 
book  if  it  had  not  been  inapj)Iicable  by  reason  of  Avant  of  use 
by  the  congregation.  Of  all  the  supj)osed  ])olitico-religious 
motives  that  some  reverend  >jnidnnncs  in  Scotland  saAV  in  the 
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ti’t-insactioii,  the  bishop  never  dreaincd ;  nor  would  one  word 
have  been  said.  But  even  in  that  valley,  retired  as  it  is, 

‘  A  chiel’s  umang  ye  taking  notes,’ 

and  a  London  paper  had  an  aecount  of  both  services,  as 
(|nickly  as  the  post  allowed.  The  Synod  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  of  ]\Ioray  and  Boss  took  up  the  matter  somewhat 
hastily,  and  asked  for  explanations.  Hastily,  for  they  assumed 
that  Glengarry  was  situated  in  that  diocese;  Avhereas  it  Avas  in 
the  diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Tlie  mistake  Avas  made, 
and  Avas  incurable ;  it  Avas  not  very  generous  to  endeavour 
to  throw  as  much  blame  as  possible  on  his  brother  bishop, 
Avhose  offence  Avas  the  same  as  his  OAvn,  that  they  had  preached 
and  prayed  Avith  attentive  congregations  aa’Iio  could  not  possi¬ 
bly  have  gone  to  an  Episcopal  church,  and  should  have  tried 
to  shift  the  blame  from  his  OAvn  shoulders.  But  Avhat  end  can 
be  served  by  bringing  to  light  now  the  bishop's  comparison  of 
the  church  to  ‘a  JcAvish  prayer-house’?  ‘I  no  more  en- 
‘  couraged  Presbyterianism  in  that,  than  if  I  had  preached  the 
‘  gospel  in  a  cow-house  I  should  have  encouraged  vaccination.' 

‘  If  I  Avas  in  fault,  it  Avas  rather  in  tliinking  myself  in  heathen- 
‘  dom  in  a  kirk,  tlian  anything  else.’  These  insults  are  keenly 
felt,  and  avc  cannot  believe  that  the  bishop,  Avhen  undertaking 
and  performing  so  effectually  the  service  in  question,  really 
meant  to  rank  in  heathendom  a  number  of  j)ious  quiet  j)eo})le 
Avho  invited  him  to  ])reach  to  them.  lie  should  have  rested 
his  defence  on  much  broader  ground.  The  Synod  of  Moray 
and  Boss  received  the  explanation,  unexpected  by  them  :  that 
one  of  the  bishops  held  a  Avritten  permission  to  officiate  in  the 
diocese  of  .Argyll,  and  that  the  venerable  bishop  of  Argyll, 
in  Avhose  diocese  the  occurrence  took  place,  sent  an  empliatic 
Avritten  approval  of  the  act  of  tlic  two  bishojis,  and  a  notification 
that  the  Synod  of  ^loray  and  Boss  had  no  rights  in  Glengarry. 
The  geographical  inclusion  or  exclusion  Avas  technical,  not  so 
the  fact  that  the  Synod  of  Moray  and  Boss  had  no  church  of 
its  oAvn  in  the  glen.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  the  bishops 
Avould  have  officiated  therein,  and  the  ‘  Glengarry  scandal,’ 
and  the  bitter  Avords  of  the  bishop’s  defence  of  it,  Avould  have 
had  no  existence.  In  this  business  the  same  impulsive  change 
of  front  appears  as  in  so  many  of  the  bishop’s  acts.  In  the 
first  instance  no  thought  of  blame  occurred  to  him ;  after- 
Avards  his  Avhole  mind  is  given  to  throwing  the  blame  off 
himself. 

From  the  candid  descriptions  of  the  ‘  Life,’  Ave  see  Avhat  Avas 
the  ground  of  the  mistrust  Avith  Avhich,  for  a  long  time,  the 
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liisho])  of  Oxford  was  regarded  in  spite  of  his  high  qualities. 
The  accusation  that  was  often  made  of  conscious  hypocrisy  is 
utterly  untenable.  lie  was  not  acting  a  part  before  the  world, 
but  his  was  a  character  with  impulses  which  the  world  was 
not  quick  enough  to  follow  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  accused  of 
insincerity  because,  to  use  the  Hibernian  expression,  he  so 
often  ‘  turned  his  back  ujion  himself,’  a  description  which 
suggests  liow  painful  and  self-punishing  must  have  been  that 
kind  of  contortion  to  the  operator.  The  exuberant  style  of 
greeting  his  friends,  his  well-known  hand-shake — a  consider¬ 
able  ])hysical  exertion  when  continued  through  a  whole  even¬ 
ing  of  a  reception  or  meeting — became  habitual  to  him;  if 
not  quite  real — and  ^Ir.  Golightly  has  shown  us  they  were 
variable — they  were  not  consciously  unreal.  lie  had  a  kind 
heart,  and  he  wished  peoj)le  to  know  how  kind  he  was  by 
making  his  gestures  somewhat  kinder.  He  never  lacked  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  and  there  was  nothing  smooth  or  oily 
in  his  words  in  debate  ;  indeed,  he  often  deplores  in  private 
the  ‘  hits  ’  that  he  had  given.  The  reason  of  the  mistrust  was 
that  it  was  difficult  to  follow  him  in  his  various  changes.  Add 
to  this,  that  he  was  always  devising  to  manage  tlic  world, 
political  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  he  was  not  a  very  good  dis¬ 
sembler  in  his  diplomacy.  The  ‘  Life’  shows  how  persevering 
lie  was  in  jinrsulng  his  objects,  and  wh.at  a  vantage-ground  his 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  afforded  him.  But  there  are 
limits  to  tlie  effect  of  diplomacy.  It  was  one  great  object  to 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  bishops  from  tlie  tribunal  of  the  Privy 
Council.  A  ]irnpnsal  was  made  that  the  two  senior  bishops 
not  in  the  council  should  be  added  to  tliat  body  ;  and  if  this 
had  taken  effect,  his  coming  in  as  Bishop  of  Winchester  might 
have  changed  his  views.  But  the  plan  w'as  not  jiursned,  for 
reasons  that  need  not  now'  he  sought.  It  would  have  heen  a 
manifest  improvement;  for  liy  the  rule  that  a  bishop  could  not 
sit  upon  a  case  that  came  from  or  through  his  own  court,  the 
Archliishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bislio])  of  London  were  ex¬ 
cluded  in  all  cases  that  originated  in  London  and  went  through 
the  Arches  ('ourt:  and  as  most  of  the  trials  for  ritual  and 
doctrine  originated  in  that  way,  the  Archbishop  of  York  was 
left  to  sit  as  sole  ecclesiastical  member.  The  passing  of  the 
new  .ludicature  Act  gave  the  desired  opjiortiinity  for  the  coup. 
'I'lie  bishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  no  doubt  assisted 
in  getting  the  change  moved  on  the  Tory  side  of  the  House  ; 
and  the  bishops  were  turned  out  by  a  neat  surprise.  It  was 
the  bishop’s  last  act ;  within  a  few  days,  perlnips  before  the 
Hill  had  left  the  House  of  Lords,  his  voice  was  silenced  for 
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ever.  The  next  year  the  bishops  were  in  the  council  in  larger 
numbers,  but  as  assessors  not  as  members  of  the  committee ; 
and  the  surprise  had  been  labour  in  vain.  But  it  was  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  piece  of  management,  and  though  no  one  till  the 
‘  Life  ’  was  published  knew  the  steps  in  detail,  every  one  gave 
the  bishop  credit  for  it.  The  summary  of  the  bishops’  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  is  given  with  spirit,  and,  no 
doubt,  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  it  in  his 
hand.  But  the  late  archbishop  must  have  known  very  well, 
and  must  have  cautioned  others,  that  the  bishop  was  in  con¬ 
stant  correspondence  with  ^Ir.  Gladstone  ;  and  so  there  was 
less  to  report.  ‘  All  this  shall  to  Lord  Burleigh's  ear.’  He 
had  too  many  plans  on  hand,  and  his  ideas  moved  too  rapidly 
for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  any  but  devoted  followei’s.  Those 
who  differed  a  good  deal  from  him,  yet  desired  to  work  with 
him  for  some  common  object,  found  themselves  sometimes  left 
breathless  in  the  distance.* 

Bishop  Wilberforce  was  a  warrior  born.  Sometimes  he  is 
conscious  of  this  and  sometimes  amusingly  unconscious.  He 
laments  that  he  gave  ‘  Golightly  a  hit  and  provoked  him  to 
‘  this  sinful  revenge.’  At  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  he 
met  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  gave  him  some  oti’ence  in  debate, 
afterwards  trying  to  remove  the  impression.  In  the  Diary  he 
comments  on  himself  thus :  *  I  tried  to  soothe,  aud  w’ent  and 
‘  shook  hands  with  him  before  I  left,  when  he  melted  and 

‘  spoke  very  kindly;  but  it  left  me  sad.  How  I  hate  stirring 

‘  u])  strife  I  I  could  lay  me  down  and  let  all  walk  over  me, 

‘  rather ;  so  gladly.'  f  This  was  most  sincere,  but  most  mis- 

*  Mr.  Wilberforce  Kiys  that  ‘  of  course  ’  the  nickname  of  ^capi/ 
aS'(/w,  to  which  ‘  apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid’  gave  universiil  currency, 
arose  from  an  inscription  on  CudJesdou  College  of  the  initials  of  the 
founder  and  the  tirst  princifwl,  the  Kev.  Alfred  Pott ;  but  the  name 
was  much  older  than  the  college,  as  many  writers  in  the  *  Times  ’  have 
proved.  And  is  there  such  an  inscription  at  Cuddesdon  I  Probably 
the  bishop  would  have  allowed  no  rival  in  the  episcopal  seat,  and  not 
S.  O.  A.  P.  would  have  been  put  up,  but  S.  O.  S.  O.  It  is  curious 
that  the  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  *  llecord  ’  has  not  been  noticed  in 
connexion  with  this.  •  Your  unceasing  endeavour  to  represent  me  as 
“slippery,  Ac.,”  is  an  instjuice  of  your  retailing  accusiitiou  for  conduct 
of  which  you  must  approve.  For  that  charge  was  brought  by  the 
ultra-Tmctariau  party,  when  having  become  convinced  by  a  judicial 
reading  of  Dr.  ll  impden’s  book  that  Mr.  Newman’s  extracts,  to  which 
I  had  trusted,  were  garbled,  I  dared  to  retract  my  steps  so  far  as  to 
s.ay,  that  whilst  I  disiipproved  of  his  apjK)ititmcnt,  1  was  convinced  that 
there  was  no  legal  ground  for  proceeding  against  Dr.  Hampden.’ 
(Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  “ilt.)  f  Vol.  ii.  p. 
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takeu.  It  has  always  been  said  that  at  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  the  prowess  of  the  bishop  was  at  its  most  glorious 
height :  that  he  sat  there,  shedding  round  him  freshly  written 
letters,  thick  as  autumn  leaves,  until  the  question  for  which  he 
had  specially  come  was  to  be  brought  forward.  Ilis  eloquence 
and  adroitness  were  then  the  terror  of  the  officials,  and  were 
too  much  for  others  besides  ^Ir.  Goulburn.  But  he  never  i 

showed  the  sliixhtest  symptom,  probably,  of  a  wish  to  lie  down 
— morally — that  the  other  commissioners  might — morally  of 
course — walk  over  him.  Was  his  conception  of  himself  in 
that  attitude  an  obscure  reminiscence  of  Mr.  iNIozley’s  story  of 
the  boy,  Samuel  AVilberforce,  lying  down  in  the  road  at 
Xuneham  Courtney,  in  the  full  track  of  the  London  coaches, 
and  refusing  to  move  from  that  place  of  ])cril  until  he  got  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  sent  home  ?  But  there  the  l)oy's 
object  was  that  he  should  walk  over  liis  tutor ;  and  he 
succeeded.  In  the  debate  on  the  Canada  Clergy  lleserves 
the  bishop  taunted  Lord  Derby  with  the  words,  “wrest  by 
‘  force,’  and  ‘  shuffie  by  chicane,’  explaining  afterwards  that 
he  had  spoken  it  with  a  smile  and  not  in  earnest.  ‘  A  man 
‘  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain,’  was  the  strange  retort. 

‘  I  came  home  utterly  desponding,  and  thinking  I  never  would 
‘  sjteak  again  till  I  could  so  command  myself  as  to  ])rovoke  no 
‘  one.’  AV'ant  of  courage  was  not  his  failing:  and  if  he  spoke 
r.ashly,  as  no  doubt  he  often  did,  his  judgment  on  himself  was 
often  unsparing. 

The  disappointment  of  the  bishop  at  seeing  men  who  were 
his  inferiors  in  many  things  preferred  before  him  was  not  un- 
natui’al.  But  his  unconcealed  eagerness  on  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vancement  was  ex])ressed  to  all  sorts  of  ])eoj)le  without  reserve, 
lie  tells  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Becord,’  who,  according  to  him,  is 
living  on  something  worse  than  ‘  the  wages  of  prostitution,’ 
that  he  has  sacrificed  his  ‘  worldly  interest  ’  *  by  his  course. 

•  If  I  had  joined  their  following,’ meaning  Lord  Shaftesbury's, 

‘  they  would  have  lauded  me  to  the  shies  and  oj)ened  easy  ^ 

“  paths  for  me  to  any  heights  in  the  Church.’  f  ‘  Lord 
“  Aberdeen  thought  of  offering  me  Durham.’ J  But  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  York  ;  his  disappointment  in  that  matter 
seemed  to  taint  all  his  estimates  of  men  and  things  afterwards. 

That  he  said  hard  things  of  the  curate  whom  he  had  selected 
from  his  Archdeaconry  of  SuiTey  to  take  with  him  to  Cuddes- 
<lon,  when  the  curate  was  moved  to  York,  it  was  not  left  for 
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the  ‘  Life  ’  to  reveal.  To  a  friend  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  he  poured 
out  his  grief:  ‘  Gladstone  should  have  made  a  Cabinet  question 
^  of  it.’  Complaints  like  this  went  all  over  London,  for  the 
Conservatives  were  under  no  bond  of  secresy  as  to  Lord 
I'ahnerston's  a]>j)ointments.  Lady  Waldegrave,  in  1854,  had 
wislied  to  see  him  Bishop  of  London.  In  short,  every  apjioint- 
ment  to  tlie  more  important  sees  was  Avatched  by  him  Avith  the 
keenest  anxiety  in  relation  to  his  OAvn  prospects,  and,  until 
Winchester  fell,  Avith  constant  disajqmintment.  The  Avorld 
seemed  in  a  conspiracy  against  this  man,  Avhose  ])otent 
eloquence,  uinvearied  energy,  and  constant  devotion  to  his 
Avork  placed  him  above  his  fellows.  In  1868  this  idea  seemed 
to  get  some  countenance  from  Avithont,  if  the  conversation 
Avith  the  late  Dean  of  Windsor  is  to  be  accepted  as  exact. 
Blit  if  it  is  exact,  then  the  most  discreet  of  counsellors,  and 
one  Avho  on  that  occasion  Avas  ‘  reserved,’  according  to  the 
bishop’s  OAvn  showing,  must  have  suddenly  become  indiscreet 
and  gossiping  beyond  the  limits  of  the  conceivable.  We 
give  the  pass.age  in  full,  so  far  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  has 
quoted  it : — 

‘Much  talk  Avitli  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  lie  talked  Avith  great  re¬ 
serve  about  the  late  appointments,  but  said:  ‘‘The  Church  does  not 
know  Avhat  it  owes  to  the  (Juoen.  Disraeli  has  been  utterly  ignorant, 
utterly  unprincipled  :  he  rode  the  Protestant  horse  one  day  ;  then  got 
Irightencd  that  it  had  gone  too  litr,  and  was  injuring  the  coiuity  elec¬ 
tions,  so  he  Avent  right  round  and  propi'.scd  names  ncA-er  heard  of. 
Xothing  ho  Avould  not  have  done;  but  tliro;igliout  he  Avas  most  hostile 
to  you  ;  he  alone  jireventod  London  being  oU'ercd  to  you.  The  Queen 
looked  lor  'J’ait,  but  Avoidd  have  agreed  to  you. 

‘  “  Disraeli  recommended - for  Canterbury  !  !  !  The  Queen  Avould 

not  have  him  ;  then  Disraeli  agreed  most  reluctantly  and  with  passion 
to  Tait.  Disraeli  then  jiroposed  Wordsworth  for  London.  The  Queen 
objected  strongly  ;  no  c.xpericncc;  passing  over  bishops,  &c. ;  then  she 
.suggested  Jaclason  and  two  others,  not  you,  because  of  Disraeli’s  e.x- 
jires.sed  hostility,  and  Disraeli  chose  Jackson. 

‘  “How  can - have  got  that  secret  understanding  Avith  Di.sraeli? 

You  arc  surrounded  by  ild.se,  double-dealing  men.  Di.sraeli  opposed 
Leighton  Avitl;  all  his  strength  on  every  sepanite  occasion.  The  Queen 
Avouhl  have  greatly  liked  him,  but  Disraeli  Avould  not  hear  of  him. 
You  cannot  conceive  the  ajipointments  lie  propo.sed  and  retracted  or 
Avas  overruled ;  he  pre.ssed  Champneys  for  Peterborough  ;  he  had  no 
other  thought  than  the  votes  of  the  moment ;  he  showed  an  ignorance 
about  all  Church  matters,  men,  opinions,  that  Avas  astonishing,  making 
]iro])ositions  one  Aviy  and  the  other,  riding  the  Protestant  horse  to  gain 
the  boroughs,  and  then,  Avhen  he  thought  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  counties,  turning  round  and  appointing  Bright  and  Gregory  : 
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tlioroughly  unprincipled  fellow.  I  trust  we  may  lUiver  have  such  a  ! 

man  again.”’  (Pp.  2C8,  2G9.) 

The  name  given  in  blank  is  by  this  time  well  known.  That 
bishop  already  stood  distinguished  among  the  bench  for  his 
learning  in  exegesis ;  and  he  has  since  accomplished  a  work  of 
the  greatest  labour  in  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  He  was  on  the  Conservative  side  in  politics;  and 
j)robably  Mr.  Disraeli  knew  his  qualities  better  on  that  account. 

His  name  was  put  before  the  (^uecn,  and  after  some  conversa-  » 

tion,  which  we  do  not  think  the  extract  will  fully  enlighten  us 
upon,  the  name  of  Tait  was  fixed  on  to  fill  the  vacant  seat. 

What  is  there  in  all  this  to  justify  the  supposed  assertions  of  the 
Dean  of  Windsor?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  conjure  uj) 
a  conspiracy  of  ‘  double-dealing  men  ’  in  order  to  account  for 
the  Prime  Minister  having  found  the  name  of  this  bishop  and 
regarded  it  with  lavour  ?  What  ‘  donblc-dealing  men  ’  had  any 
interest  in  this  matter  to  be  served  by  their  conspiracy?  The 

Jlishop  of - may  be  said  to  have  had  an  interest,  and  the 

whole  Church  had  an  interest,  in  the  apimintment  of  a  good 
man;  but  in  the  existence  of  an  organised  cons[)iracy  to  secure 

the  appointment  of - it  is  impossible  to  believe.  If  the 

Bishop  of  -  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Disraeli, 

the  crime,  if  crime  it  was,  may  be  set  off  against  the  constant 
correspondence  with  Gladstone  which  the  bishop  had  carried  on 
from  the  first.  It  is  said  that  when  the  correspondence  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  comes  to  be  j)ublished,  evidence  will  be 
forthcoming  that  another  prelate  carried  on  a  corrcsi)o!Klence 
with  him,  the  purpose  of  which  was  not  at  all  disinterested, 
and  which  is  not  consistent  in  its  tone  with  the  hard  words 
used  of  that  statesman  by  that  bishop.  The  biographer  has 
the  same  idea  about  the  ct'iispiracy :  ‘  JJisho[)  Wilberforce  was 
‘  represented  to  him,  Disraeli,  by  one  who  knew  better,  as  an 
‘  extreme  High  Churchman,  whose  appointment  to  London 
‘  would  estrange  many  votes  from  the  Conservative  party,  and 
‘  this  fear  was,  it  is  clear,  worked  on  by  others  from  motives  i 

‘  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  to  have  been  wholly  disinterested.’* 

The  truth  is  that  Lord  lieaconsfleld,  as  we  see  from  this 
volume,  was  not  so  blind  to  all  Church  matters  as  we  are  here 
told.  He  unfolded  his  Church  policy  very  clearly  to  the 
bishop  himsedf;  and  it  is  little  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
principled  or  ridiculous.  The  letter  should  be  read  at  length. 

It  is  given  below.  In  Bishop  Wilberforce  he  had  no  confi- 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  2G8. 
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donee  ;  and  neither  for  Canterbury  nor  for  London  was  there 
any  likelihood  of  his  i-econnnending  him.  The  dislike  with 
w’hieh  he  regarded  the  bishop  is  reeognised  in  this  book.  If 
Lord  lieaeonsfield  could  be  what  the  dean  is  supposed  to  have 
described  him,  his  dislike  would  he  a  compliment.  But  he  was 
not  such  a  one.  The  picture  supposed  to  be  drawn  by  the 
dean  is  no  doubt  partly  the  projection  of  images  from  the 
bishop's  own  disappointed  mind  upon  the  white  screen  of  the 
Dean  of  Windsor's  reserve.  The  account  of  the  Irish  bishops 
and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  shown  to  be  of  a 
gossiping  character,  and  in  serious  particulars  inexact.  Gossip 
and  inaccuracy  here  reach  their  climax,  and  fill  one  with  a 
double  regret  — that  the  wise  dean,  of  whose  reserve  and  dis¬ 
cretion  so  many  testify,  does  not  remain  to  us  to  revise  the 
report  of  his  ‘  rescrvctl '  conversation,  and  that  at  least  the  hand 
of  iMr.  Wilberforee  did  not  S])are  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and 
omit  this  hasty  jotting  from  his  pages.  On  the  subject  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  the  bishop  could  nut  judge  calmly.  Durham,  York, 
Canterbury,  London — each  vacancy  sounded  for  him  a  note  of 
disappointment ;  men  of  far  less  shining  powers  stepped  in 
before  him  ;  and  few  can  fail  to  see  that  if  the  bishop  had  done 
less  to  secure  high  positions,  and  had  not  thought  of  them  or 
calculated  upon  them,  one  or  other  of  them  might  have  lallen 
at  his  feet. 

Two  distinguished  names  are  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Church  for  the  last  two-and-twenty  years;  those  of  Bishop 
Wilberforee  and  of  Archbishop  Tait.  One  of  them  became  a 
bishop  in  1846,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine;  the  other 
became  Bishop  of  London  ten  years  later ;  but  the  archbishop 
survived  the  bishop  by  nine  years,  so  that  their  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  almost  the  same.  Neither  life  Avas  exempt  from  atfiic- 
tions ;  the  archbishop  had  seen  his  house,  full  of  the  joy  of 
children,  swept  almost  bare  in  a  few  weeks.  To  losses  of  that 
kind  the  bishop  had  to  add  the  passing  over  to  another  creed  of 
all  his  brothers,  especially  of  his  eldest,  to  whom  he  looked 
up  Avith  both  atlection  and  respect.  If  one  excelled  as  dashing 
speaker  and  preacher,  the  other  attained  to  the  praise  from 
the  experienced  Lord  Granville  that  he  Avas  a  most  persuasive 
speaker ;  and  if  the  bishop  shone  as  a  sparkling  raconteur,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  archbishop  thrcAv  into  his  stories,  of 
Avhich  there  avus  no  lack,  a  fine  Scotch  humour  Avhlch  made  his 
conversation  delightful  to  his  friends.  Both  Avere  devoted  to 
their  j)rofession,  and  full  of  personal  piety  and  religious  zeal. 
But  here  the  parallel  seems  to  end.  The  archbishop  Avas  calm 
of  mind  and  steady  of  j)urpose  ;  the  changes  in  the  bishop 
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were  many  and  sudden.  The  archbishop  was  far-sighted ; 
tlie  bishop  was  impulsive  and  looked  but  a  short  distance  ahead. 
The  archbishop  did  well  and  earnestly  the  work  that  fell  to  him, 
leaving  to  others  a  good  deal  of  detail ;  the  bishop  seemed  to 
feel  that  what  is  to  be  done  you  must  do  yourself,  and  that 
nothing  could  go  quite  well  unless  he  looked  to  its  minutest 
details  himself.  The  bishop  had  a  taste  for  the  pomp  and  sj)len- 
dour  of  worship,  for  the  great  gatherings  and  sermons  on  high 
(jccasions ;  the  archbishop  was  too  simple  in  his  tastes  to  take 
tlie  same  interest,  though  he  did  everything  with  dignity  and 
reverence.  The  bishop  grew  in  poj)ularity  with  the  clergy,  in¬ 
cluding  the  great  body  of  moderate  High  Churchmen  who  make 
up  perhaps  three-fourtl;s  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  archbishop  gained  the  confidence  year  by  year  in 
larger  measure  of  the  laity,  including  not  only  Churchmen,  but 
a  large  body  of  Xoiiconfurmists  who  recognise  the  power  of  the 
Church,  and  look  to  her  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rising  tide  of 
liome.  The  great  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  testified  more  than 
anything  else  to  the  influence  he  had  gained  with  the  laity. 
The  bishop  aided  at  the  revival  of  Convocation,  and  regarded 
it  with  parental  affection,  as  the  true  exponent  of  the  Church’s 
life  ;  the  reverence  of  the  archbi.-hop  for  that  important  body 
was  never  quite  so  deep,  and  he  felt  that  his  vigilance  Avas 
more  needed  in  Parliament.  The  bishop,  though  he  Avished,  no 
doubt,  to  see  the  bond  between  Chnrch  and  State  preserved  as 
hmg  as  possible,  did  much  by  his  action  to  make  the  relation  of 
the  two  more  difficult;  the  archbishop  felt  deeply  that  the 
union  of  Church  and  State  Avas  at  once  important  for  the 
nation  and  for  the  Church,  and  tliat  religious  freedom,  to 
which  his  heart  was  detoted,  eould  flonrisli  best  in  the  Church 
as  nnilcd  to  the  State. 

The  bishop,  notAvithstanding  many  sudden  changes  of  pur- 
jiose,  Avhlch  made  him  an  unsafe  leader,  Avas  true  to  one  main 
j)nrpose,  to  strengthen  the  Church  as  a  body  cor[)orate  by 
claiming  ncAv  and  extended  functions  for  its  Convocatuni,  by 
sending  finth  missionary  bishops,  by  keeping  the  Chnrch  in 
the  colonies  in  close  relations  Avitli  the  sec  of  Canterbury,  by 
)»rotesting  against  ‘  Erastianism.’  The  archbishop,  as  chief  of  a 
Church  Avhich  aspired  to  be  national,  desired  by  moderation 
and  charity  to  conciliate  all  the  interests,  sects,  and  modes  of 
thought  in  a  great  community.  These  volumes  show  that  the 
bishop  Avas  very  sensitive  to  public  criticism,  and  anxious  to 
stifle,  by  threat  or  persuasion,  any  comments  that  he  found 
<langerously  severe.  The  archbishop,  especially  about  the 
year  1H75,  Avas  subject  to  venomous  attacks  from  the  extreme 
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High  Church  party:  but  lie  passed  them  hy  without  a  word  ot‘ 
reply.  The  bishoj)  succeeded  tor  a  moment  in  expelling  the 
j)relates  from  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  with  the  idterior 
design  of  erecting  a  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  Church  itself,  to 
which  he  hoped  that  a  certain  class  of  cases  would  be  made 
over.  The  archbishop  recognised  tliat  the  mixed  Court,  how¬ 
ever  anomalous  and  unsymmetrieal,  best  represented  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  arrangements  of  Henry  VIII.  had  left 
an  editice  which,  however  unsatisfying  to  a  mind  formed  on 
pure  ecclesiastical  theories,  hud  lasted  three  centuries,  and  was 
now  working  better  than  ever  in  its  eti'ects  on  the  people. 
The  bishop  was  full  of  ambitiou  ;  not  of  vulgar  cupidity,  but 
he  was  actuated  by  the  motive  that  Plato  describes,  ‘  the  fear 
‘  of  being  governed  by  the  worse.’  It  is  probable  that  if  ever 
the  diaries  or  letters  of  the  archbishop  are  given  to  the  world, 
there  will  not  be  visible  one  side-glance  towards  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  for  himself.  The  bishop  watched  with  interest  the  effect 
of  his  excellent  preaching  and  his  powerful  speeches,  and 
noted  the  popularity  that  gradually  rose  around  him;  the 
archbishop  seemed  to  take  no  j)ride  in  his  s{)eaklng,  but  aimed 
at  results.  It  may  be  said  that  here  the  ci>ntrast  was  between 
the  abilities  of  the  two  men  ;  for  a  very  poi»ular  preacher  the 
archbishop  neve'"  could  have  been,  and  some  of  his  efforts  on 
great  occasions  might  almost  be  counted  failures.  From 
the  bishop,  all  parties  of  the  clergy  but  one.  and  that  the 
largest,  gradually  fell  off:  his  few  Evangelical  rural  deans 
were  weeded  out.  probably  without  violence  :  an  Evangelical  in 
one  of  his  great  towns  complained  that  the  bishop  showed  him 
no  sympathy.  One  well  able  to  judge  said  that  he  left  the 
diocese  ‘  with  nine  out  often  of  the  eleriry  High  Churchmen, 
‘  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  laity  the  other  way.’  The  arch- 
bishop  had  no  wish  thus  to  alter  the  balance  of  party,  and  left 
it  more  as  he  found  it.  The  bishop  made,  as  his  son  rightly 
alleges,  a  tine  speech  at  St.  ,Iaines’s  Hall  in  favour  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Church  :  but  his  hearers  did  not  all  regard  him 
as  its  hearty  supporter,  as  it  seems  he  was  not,  and  his  speech 
was  interrupted.  So  at  Eiverpool,  at  the  Congress,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  gives  an  extract  from  his  speech  to  the  working-men: 
but  he  pardonably  omits  to  mention  that  only  by  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  presiding  bishop  and  of  the  archbishop  of  the 
|)rovince  could  a  hearing  be  at  all  secured  for  him :  and 
though  we  are  told  that  he  was  clieered  in  the  street  by  work¬ 
ing-men  on  some  occasion,  he  certainly  was  not  popular  with 
any  class  in  Liverpool.  At  different  times  the  Uituallst  party 
regarded  the  bishop  with  ditferent  feelings.  He  was  their 
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most  powerful  and  consistent  friend.  Towards  the  very  end 
he  had  to  learn  of  what  they  were  made.  A  new  church  was 
to  be  consecrated  ;  and  the  bishop  had  to  insist  on  alterations 
on  several  points.  He  was  so  vexed  at  the  way  in  which  he 
was  met  that  his  nerves  were  a  good  deal  disturbed.  In 
celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  he  spilt  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
consecrated  wine,  an  accident  which  had  not  happened  to 
him  during  forty-five  years  of  ministry.  One  of  the  clergy 
went  down  and  licked  up  the  droj)s  or  drop  on  the  floor,  and 
after  the  service  he  scraped  the  floor  wlierc  the  wine  had  fallen, 
and  ate  the  scrajnngs.  Tlic  ])reacher  at  one  of  the  services 
spoke  of  the  ‘  desecration '  which  had  occurred.  This  incident 
deeply  distressed  the  bishop.  The  archbishop,  always  tolerant 
towards  the  ritualists,  was  better  able  to  gauge  their  claims. 
The  notion  that  they  were  doing  all  the  work  in  the  Church, 
and  that  all  other  parties  were  idle,  found  no  favour  with  him. 
He  saw  in  their  earlier  time  tliat  tlicy  had  hardly  any  preach¬ 
ing  power,  a  defect  which  no  longer  exists.  Their  attacks  on 
him  in  1874  and  1875  he  bore  with  an  equal  mind.  To  sum 
up  in  few  words  the  contrast  of  the  characters  of  the  two,  one 
might  say  that  the  bishop  was  a  Churchman,  determined  to 
strengthen  and  to  make  felt  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
whilst  the  archbishop,  a  devoted  Christian  bishoj),  hud  the  mind 
of  a  statesman  too,  and  felt  himself  to  be  the  custodian  of  a 
Church  with  large  privileges,  tenable  only  whilst  they  sliould 
be  prevented  from  conflicting  with  the  rights  of  the  State  to 
which  she  was  allied.  To  the  ecclesiastical  movement  of  the 
last  twenty  years  the  bisho])  contributed  more  ;  but  it  was 
his  advantage  that  he  never  had  to  act  for  it  in  one  of 
the  chief  jilaces.  Had  he  been  appointed  to  Lambeth  in 
1868,  the  confidence  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  would  not  be 
what  it  now  is,  and  rome  violent  misunderstanding  Avould  have 
jtrobably  arisen  to  endanger  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State. 

What  has  been  the  work  of  those  twenty  years?  and  how 
does  it  .affect  the  ])ros])ects  of  the  union  between  Church  and 
State?  However  difiicult  the  answer,  the  questions  are  very 
important,  and  especially  .at  this  time.  The  two  (’onvoc.ations 
had  been  revived  in  1861.  In  Canterbury  the  Lower  House 
assumed  a  position  of  much  mon;  independence  than  in  old 
times  it  had  been  allowed  to  enjoy;  whilst  in  York,  a  year  or 
two  later,  the  fusion  of  the  two  Houses  gave  the  Lower 
House  much  more  immediate  means  of  making  its  opinions 
known.  License  from  the  Crown  h.ad  brought  them  into 
action  as  to  a  canon  concerning  Hai)tism,  and  as  to  the  Lection- 
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arv,  and  as  to  the  resjulation  of  Ritual.  The  canon  has  not 
been  passed;  Lord  Westbury  defeated  it.  The  new  Lectionary 
was  adopted  with  general  approval.  ^luch  conscientious  pains 
was  taken  with  the  qjiestion  of  Ritualism ;  yet  the  reports  of 
the  two  Convocations  in  that  matter  have  never  been  made  the 
ground  of  legislative  action,  and  the  reason  has,  no  doubt, 
been  that  Convocation  itself  hesitated  to  submit  to  Parliament 
all  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  for  though  they  knew  in 
what  shape  their  measure  might  enter  Parliament,  they  could 
not  presage  the  condition  in  which  it  would  come  out  of  that 
assembly.  The  claim  is  now  made  b)'  the  Convocations  that 
no  measure  affecting  the  clergy  shall  pass  through  Parliament 
which  has  not  i-eceived  the  assent  of  the  national  synod  made 
up  of  the  two  Convocations.  Xo  recognition  of  such  right 
has  ever  been  accorded  by  Parliament ;  once,  when  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Convocation  was  recited  in  the  preamble  t)f  a  bill,  the 
reference  to  Convocation  was  jieremptorilv  struck  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  On  that  side  lies  a  real  danger.  Convocation 
contends  that  she  is  the  only  representative  body  of  the  Church  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  her  representation  is  verv  im])erfect.  In 
the  Camvocation  of  Canterbury  the  number  of  elective  members 
is  small ;  the  representative  principle  is  overlaid  bv  the  i>re- 
sence  of  a  number  of  dignitaries,  enough  to  swamp  the  action 
of  the  elected  members.  The  laity  are  not  represented  at  all 
in  cither  Convocation.  Sucli  a  constitution  is  not  calculated 
for  doing  the  Avork  of  the  Church  as  it  exists  in  its  moihnui 
activity.  Two  out  of  the  three  opportunities  of  action  have 
been  lost  to  Convocation  ;  the  one  from  mistrust  of  that  body 
on  the  part  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  other  from 
the  mistrust  of  Parliament  on  the  ])art  of  Convocation.  A 
fresh  opportunity  of  testing  the  relations  of  Convocation  to  the 
State  may  arise  out  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  now  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  subject  of  Church  Courts.  Under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  this  subject  will  draw  larcrely  on  the 
forbearance  of  the  clergy  and  the  Legislature.  The  former 
will  cx])ect  that  their  new  claim  to  sanction  the  new  Courts  and 
ju’ocedure  shall  be  recognised  ;  whilst  the  latter,  knowing  that 
Avlth  the  formation  of  the  Courts  that  exist  Convocation  has 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  jircsent,  and  with  no  great  confidence  in  Convocation,  are 
not  unlikclv  to  refuse  to  allow  so  much  weight  to  that  bodv, 
whilst  according  her  a  hearing  and  a  certain  consideration. 
Wh  o  is  to  bo  the  pilot  of  the  next  groat  Church  measure  through 
tlic  Imperial  Parliament  ?  The  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  once 
occurs;  but  would  ho  undertake  the  task  ?  In  1874,  his  signal 
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defeat  on  tlie  Public  Woi’ship  Kc^nlation  Pill  showed  that  his 
mind  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  national  will  in  respect  to 
Ivituaiism ;  and  thouffh  the  aspect  is  somewhat  changed,  and  that 
C|nestion  is  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  it  is  probable  tliat  neither 
IVIr.  Gladstone  nor  the  country  has  wholly  changed  in  opinions. 

A  measure  that  would  satisfy  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 

country  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  undertake.  The  Church 

may  have  to  look  round  in  vain  for  a  lay  advocate  with  equal  ( 

(pialities  to  steer  its  measures  through  the  straits  and  shallows 

of  Parliament.  Failing  such  guidance,  tlie  danger  of  a  com-  % 

jdete  deadlock  may  arise  ;  of  a  condition  where  the  Church,  for 

her  connexion  with  the  State,  has  to  ])ay  the  price  of  obedience 

to  past  enactments  of  tbe  State,  withoui  tbe  aid  of  the  State 

to  adapt  those  enactments  to  the  wants  of  the  time. 

The  responsibility  of  that  condition  of  tilings,  when  it  comes, 
will  rest  in  some  measure  on  those  who,  desiring  to  retain  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  have  helped  the  Cliurch  to  use 
language  that  suited  only  the  ‘  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,’ 
which  is  the  dream  of  many,  and  have  made  demands  on  be¬ 
half  of  Convocation  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  (^ncen  in  Parliament.  Amongst  these,  liishop 
NVilbcrforcc  must  be  reckoned.  In  trying  to  destroy  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal,  he  desired,  as  we  see  i 

from  this  book,  to  estaltlisli  a  s|)irltnal  Court  for  ritual  and 
doctrijie.  Destruction  was  easier  than  veconstmetion,  and  he 
saw  the  bishops  out  of  the  ohl  tribunal,  but  the  new  Court  of 
reference,  or  Hoard,  which  was  t(»  consist  of  si)iritual  jiersons, 
is  no  nearer;  and  as  assessors  the  bishops,  and  more  bishoj)s, 
have  gone  back  into  the  (h)nrt.  AVe  leave  to  other  hands  the 
construction  of  a  Final  Court  ;  but,  assuming  for  a  moment 
that  tbe  nation  proves  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  two-headed 
Court  of  .\]ipeal,  we  will  say  that  there  is  something  to  be 
jtleaded  for  the  [tres«*nt  form  of  Court  as  an  attempt  to  give 
ex])rcssion  to  the  relation  between  (dinrcli  and  State.  The 
mixed  Court  is  of  high  anticinity.  Alter  a  short  interval,  one 
year,  during  which  Convocation  was  intrusted  with  judicial  ■ 

functions  by  Henry  \  111.,  tin;  (,'onrt  <tf  Delegates,  a  mixed 
Court,  was  iiistitutcil.  and  prevailed  almost  down  to  the  ]»rescnt 
time,  'fhe  Ccuninittcc;  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  took  its 
]ilacc,is  a  mixed  ('oiirt.  It  is  not  rational  to  rcluse  to  laymen 
who  have  to  detennme,  not  theological  ([uestions,  but  whether 
(•ertain  words  and  acts  are  •tn  the  wlndc;  consistent  with  the 
theological  documents  (»!'  the  Church  of  ICngland,  the  assist¬ 
ance  they  might  derive  from  the  presence  of  theologians  bv 
jirolession,  which,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  valuable  to  them 
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in  givin"  form  to  their  conclusions,  and  in  using  aright  tlie 
forms  of  an  art  or  science  in  which  they  arc  not  necessarily 
conversant.  Wlicther  hisho[)s  should  wish  to  he  prestmt  as 
assessors  and  advisers  only  is  a  question  for  tlicin ;  until  the 
change  of  1873,  tliey  could  not  only  advise  hut  could  aid  in 
giving  force  tt)  their  advice  in  the  judgment  itself.  No  doubt 
that  position  is  the  stronger;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cx- 
(  perience  has  shown  that,  as  members  of  the  Committee,  they 

were  exposed  to  much  attack.  However  fair  they  might 
•«  strive  to  l)e  in  time  of  party  strife,  the  praise  of  fairness  avould 

not  be  allowed  to  them ;  and  Hishop  Wilberforce’s  story  of 
‘  the  casting  vote  ’  is  not  without  its  instruction. 

The  course  of  the  argument  leads  us  near  theological  regions, 
into  which,  however,  we  shall  scarcely  put  our  foot.  In  our 
pages  the  name  of  Disraeli  has  often  been  mentioned  with 
adverse  comment ;  but  when  Bishop  AVilherforce,  under  cover 
of  a  conversation,  holds  him  up  tocontemi)t  and  execration,  the 
following  letter  shows  that  he  was  not  the  thoughtless,  reck¬ 
less,  ignorant  creature  in  matters  ecclesiastical  that  Bishop 
Wilberforce  gives  him  out :  — 

‘  lialiuoral  Castle,  St'in ember  L'S.  ISOS. 

‘  My  dear  Lord, — Since  we  se[.arated  in  Bond  Street  I  have  not  had 
'  a  moment,  or  1  should  have  noticed  before  this  Dean  Hook's  letter.  I 

read  it  with  gretit  jiain.  It  seemed  to  me  so  violent,  and  written  in 
such  complete  ignorance  of  the  times  and  what  is  happening.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  a  provincial  hand. 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  lino  sentiments  in  which  it  is  very  easy  to  in- 
dtilge  for  those  who  are  not  responsible,  it  is  all  over  with  the  Church 
of  Kngland  if  she  be  disconnecte<l  with  the  State.  Even  the  Uoinan 
Catholic  Church  without  liome  would  bo  weakened. 

*  I  think  the  chief  mini.'ter  of  this  country,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the 
bent  of  the  national  feeling  at  a  crisis,  must  be  an  idiot.  His  means  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  are  so  multifarious.  Now  eortainly  I  hold  that 
the  long  pent-up  leeling  of  this  nation  against  idtra-Kltualism  will 
jironounce  itself  at  the  impending  election.  The  feeling  has  been  long 
accumulating ;  its  repression  might  have  been  retarded ;  circumstances 
•  have  brought  an  unexpected  ('pportnnity,  and  what  I  presumed  to  fore¬ 

tell  at  one  of  our  church  meetings  some  years  ago  in  Bucks  has  come 
to  pass.  The  (piestions  of  labour  and  liberty  are  settled,  tlio  rise  of 
religious  (jnestions  may  be  anticipated  in  an  eminently  religious  people, 
undisturbed  in  their  industry  and  secure  in  their  freedom. 

‘  It  will  he  a  Protestant  rarliament,  though  it  may  not  be  a  Church 
Parliament. 

‘  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  wise  man  on  our  side  should 
attract  the  Protestant  feeling,  as  much  as  practicable,  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  has  been  diverteil  from  the  Church  of  England  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Tliere  the  Protestant  feeling  is  absolutely  enlisted  against  us. 
if  we  let  it  escape  from  us  in  England,  all  is  over. 
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‘  It  a]  pears  to  me  that  if  we  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Dean  of  Chichester, 
we  may  live  to  see  the  great  Church  of  Kngland  subside  into  an 
Episcopalian  sect.  I  will  struggle  against  this  with  my  utmost  energy.’ 
(Pp.  26C,  2G7.) 

This  letter  expresses  avith  clearness  the  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  Church  matters.  During  his  short  tenure  of  office  in  1868, 
nothing  took  place  to  fulfil  his  prophecy.  He  returned  to 
power  in  the  heginning  of  1874  ;  and  the  Public  Worship  Act 
was  passed  in  the  same  year.  The  pent-uj)  feeling  of  which 
he  speaks  had  broken  forth  in  many  ways.  Lately,  on  May  5, 
1873,  an  address,  signed  by  sixty  thousand  influential  persons, 
drew  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  that  were 
being  made  in  many  churches,  unrestrained  by  Courts  or 
bishops.  In  1867,  the  first  rejmrt  of  the  Ritual  Commission  had 
recommended  that  certain  changes  should  be  ‘  restrained,’ 
and  that  there  should  be  some  easy  mode  of  affording  redress 
for  ])arishioncrs  who  were  aggrieved.  The  bill  introduced  by 
the  archbishops  was  (piite  ditterent  from  that  which  passed 
through  Parliament,  and  the  title  alone  remains  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  what  the  archbishops  intended.  ‘  The  Public  AVorship 
‘  Regulation  Rill  ’  aimed  at  giving  power  to  the  bishops,  with 
certain  checks,  to  regnlate  more  directly  what  went  on  in  their 
dioceses;.  Earl  Cairns  engrafted  on  it  all  the  main  clauses 
from  another  bill,  with  the  effect  of  making  it  a  measure  for 
the  punisiimeHf.  of  offenres  against  the  ritual  prescribed  by  the 
Prayer  Rook.  A  scries  of  mishaps,  many  of  a  technical  kind, 
which  the  very  complex  arrangements  of  the  measure  led  to, 
befell  this  Act.  It  Is  true  that  all  such  suits,  under  other 
statutes,  had  been  sid)jcct  to  mishaps.  Thus,  Mr.  Mackonochie 
had  been  monished  in  vain  as  early  as  1868,  and  hud  been  the 
subject  of  many  suits  ;  yet  he  resigned  his  benefice,  having  held 
it  against  Courts  .and  monitions,  in  1882,  .at  the  request  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Jiehind  all  this  movement  lay  a  theological  question  of  much 
moment ;  and  whilst  this  would  lead  us  into  depths  both  of  theo¬ 
logy  and  philosoj)hy,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  ])ursue  It,  a  few' 
words  may  be  said  about  it  upon  the  one  point  of  its  bearing  on 
the  position  of  an  Established  Church.  Tliat  theological  move¬ 
ment  is  the  desertion  of  the  old  Anglican  view'  of  the  Lord’s  8uj)- 
j)er,  and  the  adoption  of  Transubstantiation  and  of  the  Mass.  It 
is  no  question  of  tendency,  of  opinions  that  .arc  somcw'hat  nc.arcr 
th  >  e  of  Rome.  The  language  often  held  goes  quite  .as  far  as  the 
Church  of  Rome,  thougli  with  far  less  knowledge  and  precision. 
The  want  of  ])recision  is  w'ell  show'u  in  the  case  rf  Mr.  Ren- 
nett,  who  spoke  of  ‘  the  real  actual  and  visible  presence  of  our 
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‘  Lord  upon  the  altars  of  our  churches  ’  in  a  first  edition  of 
an  incul))ated  essay ;  also  of  himself:  ‘  Who  myself  adore,  and 
‘  teach  the  people  to  adore,  the  consecrated  elements,  believing 
‘  Christ  to  be  in  them.’  In  speaking  of  the  ‘  visible  ’  presence 
and  of  ‘  adoring  the  elements,’  the  writer  showed  that  he 
knew  not  the  very  rudiments  of  the  doctrine  ;  for  adoration 
of  ‘  the  elements  ’  would  be  idolatry,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  ‘  visible  ’  presence  for  one  who  holds  any  doctrine 
of  Rome.  The  phrase  goes  far  beyond  Rome  in  the  matter. 
A  young  and  zealous  curate  informs  his  pai’ishioners  that, 
through  his  act  in  consecrating,  the  elements  of  bread  and 
wine  are  ‘  changed  into  ’  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  xVn 
uninstructed  layman  is  pained  and  estranged,  and,  according 
to  his  disposition,  he  writes  to  the  bishop,  or  stays  away  from 
Holy  Communion.  A  more  instructed  and  thoughtful  man  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  painful  questions.  Is  it  not  mere 
materialism  to  say,  with  Cardinal  Humbert  de  Langres,  in  his 
discussion  about  Berengarius  of  Tours,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  the  body  and  blood  ‘  sensualiter,  non  solum  socra- 
‘  mento'  ?  How  is  it  that  the  bread  and  wine  seem  to  be  there 
with  all  their  accidents,  if  in  substance  they  arc  annihilated  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  moment  of  conse¬ 
cration?  Do  they  return  by  a  miracle  into  nothingness,  as 
Peter  Lombard  says?  Our  curate  warns  us  against  these  too 
curious  questions ;  but  who  began  ?  All  the  whole  scheme  of 
materialism  is  imported  into  the  subject  by  the  athrmation  of 
the  change  of  the  elements ;  a  change  against  which  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  senses  protest,  for  the  ‘  breadness  ’  and  the 
‘  wineness  ’  remain  after  consecration,  to  speak  as  Inno¬ 
cent  III.  spoke.  Through  faith,  then,  this  daily  and  weekly 
miracle  is  to  be  accepted ;  but  the  Articles  teach  the  contrary, 
the  Prayer  Book  knows  it  not,  the  bishop  tells  the  pari-hioner 
that  it  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Rome  that  severed  us  from  her, 
and  the  Bible  has  not  a  word  to  countenance  such  a  notion. 
Faith  must  rest  on  some  testimony  ;  and  the  testimony  of  a 
curate,  probably  in  a  state  of  doctrinal  transition,  will  hardly 
content  the  lay  parishioner.  We  have  no  iutenticn  of  trying 
to  plumb  the  depths  of  this  great  mystery.  But  one  question 
must  be  asked.  How  will  it  affect  the  position  of  the  Fsta- 
blishod  Church,  if  the  doctrine  of  Rome  as  to  the  Eucharst  is 
])reached  year  by  year  in  a  larger  number  of  our  churches, 
and  is  accompanied  and  coimnended  by  ceremonial  acts  and 
ornaments?  To  reply  to  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  composition  of  an  ordinary  congregation.  The 
squire  has  been,  like  most  country  gentlemen,  brought  up  in 
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the  Church  of  Hooker  and  Waterland,  and  he  is  wliat  would 
onee  have  been  called  a  steady  Churchman.  The  curate  thinks 
him  low — a  ‘Zwin^lian’ — a  term  of  reproach  which  happily 
the  curate  has  not  the  task  of  defining.  Echoes  from  the  lioyal 
Institution  and  from  the  British  Association  have  told  him  some¬ 
thing  of  natural  science.  The  names  of  Darwin  and  Huxley 
are  not  unknown.  These  are  loaders  whom  he  does  not  mean 
to  follow.  Probably  at  times  he  speaks  of  them  with  contempt,  I 

tempered  with  alarm.  His  sons,  lately  from  the  University, 
know  many  things  which  they  do  not  feel  obliged  to  discuss  « 

at  their  father’s  table.  The  feeling  towards  college  chapel, 
the  vaunted  religious  education  of  Oxford,  arc  somewhat 
modified;  one  of  the  tutors  is  as  far  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
another  is  supposed  to  have  read  through  a  whole  book-case 
full  of  Herbert  Spencer,  ‘  but  that's  a  fable.’  Some  of  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  Avith  true  religious  instincts,  never¬ 
theless  arc  not  above  going  to  the  Dissenting  chapel  when  it 
happens  to  be  o])cn.  What  they  listen  to  at  church  as  sound 
doctrine  they  will  hear  next  Sunday  condemned  as  flat  Popery  ; 
and,  if  lyit  Po[)ery,  it  is  Bomanism  at  least,  lleligion  has  not 
decayed  from  among  this  mixed  mass.  There  arc  more  works  of 
charity  in  the  parish  than  ever  were  known  before.  There  is  a 
missionary  society;  a  branch  of  the  Girls’  Friendly;  mothers’  < 

meetings;  clubs  for  the  poor.  If  religious  activity  has  in¬ 
creased,  religious  intelligence  is  the  cause.  He  must  indeed 
be  blind  to  the  drift  of  ordinary  thought  who  docs  not  see  that 
the  modern  aspiration  is  to  be  led  on  to  good  works,  and  to  be 
led  through  simplicity  of  doctrine.  \  few  there  are  who  hail 
in  every  new  religious  jmsture  and  ornament  a  fresh  means  of 
showing  reverence,  without  discriminating  curiously  its  ju’cclse 
significance.  But,  for  the  most  part,  men  arc  Aveary  of  reli¬ 
gious  disputes,  and  now  a  fresh  source  of  Aveariness  comes  in — 
the  difficidty  of  reconciling  the  hiAvs  of  science  Avith  religious 
mysteries.  Hence  there  is  a  craving  for  ])ractical  guidance 
and  an  evident  distaste  for  doctrinal  niceties.  We  do  not 
rejoice  that  this  is  so,  but  we  think  Ave  see  the  fact. 

When  the  dialectic  of  Aristotle  prevailed  in  the  schools,  it 
lent  itself  easily  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  the 
change  in  the  substance  could  not  be  challenged,  seeing  that 
the  accidents  Avere  all  that  avc  could  discern,  and  these  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  But  the  distinction  of  substance  and  acci¬ 
dents  fell  Avith  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  uoav  there  seems  no 
ausAA’cr  to  that  objection,  that  that  Avhich  looks  like  bread,  feels 
like  bread,  tastes  like  bi’cad,  nourishes  like  bi-cad,  is  bread 
according  to  all  the  evidence  available  to  us,  and  has  undergone 
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no  change,  conversion,  nor  transubstantlation.  Transubstantla- 
tion  no  longer  rests  on  dialectic,  but  on  faith  in  the  Church’s 
miracle,  daily  vtuichsafed.  But  modern  science  has  pushed 
further ;  there  is  not  a  nook  in  the  system  of  materialism  in 
which  this  adopted  doctrine  can  find  room  or  shelter.  A 
materialist  doctrine  it  must  be  ;  for  at  least  it  deals  with  the 
conversion  or  transiibstantiation  of  matter  into  the  glorified 

•  body  of  Christ.  To  a  trained  physicist  the  doctrine  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  He  may  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  a  miracle  ;  the 

•  .  vnglican  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  he  may  find  tenable  ;  but 
for  the  Homan  explanation  there  is  not  a  corner  in  his  mind 
to  give  it  shelter’.  And  the  worst  state  woidd  be  that  such  a 
person  should  relish  and  tolerate  a  high  ritual  (which  springs 
out  of  this  s.acramental  docti-ine,  or  it  is  meaningless),  having 
come  to  be  indifferent  to  all  doctrine  alike,  but  wishing  that 
worship  should  be  grand  and  stately,  and  disinclined  above  all 
things  to  raise  disputes  with  his  clergyman  as  to  the  meaning 
of  certain  acts  of  worship,  from  want  of  interest  in  details,  to 
none  of  which  he  feels  committed  by  belief. 

It  is  the  gradual  advance  of  this  doctrine  which  is  marked 
bv  what  is  called  Bitualism,  which  has  caused  most  of  the  law¬ 
suits,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  loud  protestsfor  more  than 
t  twenty  years.  AVith  m.any  this  dogma  seems  to  swallow  up 

the  rest.  The  jn’actices  complained  of  seem  to  stand  or  fall 
with  this.  Confession,  the  use  of  the  chasul)le,  the  lights,  the 
incense,  all  belong  to  the  Mass.  AVitli  its  adv.ance  the  true 
Anglican  doctrine  recedes,  the  spiritual  view  of  the  presence 
giving  pltice  to  one  which  cannot  but  be  meehanic.al  .and 
material.  Bishop  AVilberforce  never  gave  in  to  this  unwhole¬ 
some  change.  A  chain  of  illustrious  theologians  of  our 
lieformed  Church,  such  as  Hooker,  Alcde,  Andre wes,  Taylor, 
Hammond,  Cosin,  Bramhall,  Ussher,  AVaterland,  Patrick,  Bull, 
Beveridge,  Pearson,  had  a  definite  doctrine  of  the  real  pre¬ 
sence.  It  is  of  these,  .as  of  others,  that  the  present  Bishop  of 
AA’^inchestcr  writes : — 

^  ‘  All  have  coincided,  witli  but  very  slight  diversity,  in  the  substance 

of  their  l)elief.  AVe  have  agreed,  as  Hooker  says,  tliat  Christ  is  per¬ 
sonally  ])resent,  albeit  a  part  of  Christ  be  co/yx/c^//// absent ;  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Eucharist  is  the  [>articipation  of  the  body  .and  Blood  of 
Christ,  but  that  the  real  presence  of  Christ’s  most  blessed  Body  and 
Jilood  is  not  to  be  sought  for  iu  tlie  .‘sacranuait  (i.e.  in  the  elements), 
but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  Sacrament.’  (Browne  on  the  Articles, 
bSfm.) 

In  its  demand  niton  our  reverence,  in  its  elevation  of  this 
mystery  to  a  high  place,  the  Anglican  doctrine  seems  to  leave 
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the  Romish,  with  its  human  definitions,  its  quips  and  subtleties 
of  argument,  far  behind.  Rut  tliis  point  of  the  subject  is 
beyond  our  scope.  Have  the  people  of  England  so  changed 
that,  having  wrenched  themselves  I’ree  of  the  Cdiurch  of  Rome, 
expressly  to  escape  from  the  dogma  of  the  Mass,  they  Avill  so 
far  entangle  themselves  therein  as  to  sustain  a  State  Church 
wherein  the  same  doctrine  not  only  may  be  taugbt,  but  is  ac¬ 
tually  taught,  and  that  without  etfeetual  rebuke  ?  • 

At  the  present  moment  the  laity  arc  quiescent ;  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  complained  make  no  sign.  The  causes  of  ^ 

tins  are  probably  many,  and  hard  to  distinguish.  Weariness 
of  all  controversy,  fruitlessncss  of  ])ast  complaints,  scandalous 
cost  of  litigation,  large  increase  of  scientific  inditference,  in¬ 
action  of  the  bishops,  resjteet  for  the  labours  of  those  who  intro¬ 
duce  new  teaching — all  these  have  some  share  in  the  result. 

Some  would  hail  this  condition  as  a  sign  of  the  increase  of 
toleration,  and  of  a  desire  for  ])cace.  Toleration,  to  be  true, 
must  be  reciprocal ;  if  a  Mr.  Rennctt  teaches  his  people  to 
‘  adore  the  elements  ’  and  adores  them  himself,  and  his  j)arish- 
ioners  or  some  of  them  think  it  idolatry  so  to  adore,  recipro¬ 
cal  toleration  would  require  that  the  questionable  adoration 
should  be  repressed  out  of  respect  to  those  who  think  it  sinful. 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  church  at  Rordcsly  a  bear-garden  I 

at  this  moment  but  want  of  such  toleration  ?  What  has  plunged 
the  parish  of  Miles  Rlatting  into  all  the  evils  of  a  contested 
election  for  the  place  of  a  churchwarden,  with  an  ex-incumbent 
ajid  a  rich  patron  unlawfully  iutcrferiug  ?  It  may  be  that 
toleration  has  increased  and  has  extended  itself  to  practices 
once  thought  Romish.  On  tlie  subject  of  toleration  Rishop 
'NVilberforce  has  said — 

‘  I  do  not  hold  that  the  liberty  of  introducing  unusual  rites  into  the 
Church  stands  in  tlie  least  on  the  same  looting  as  the  lil)erty  of 
preaching  doctrine. 

‘  Now,  thot  is  an  important  distinetion,  and  one  Avhich  the  persons 
concerned  seem  to  me  to  I'orget. 

‘  When  a  l  itaal,  long  estjiblislicd  and  sUinding  on  the  mos  pro  Icijc  4 

principle,  is  altered  in  a  Church,  it  is  not  only  that  the  man  who  does 
it  advances  his  views  as  a  t -acher  of  the  Church,  but,  taking  advantage  ( 

of  bis  position  to  make  actual  manual  alterations  in  the  services,  he 
makes  all  the  congregation  of  tlie  Cliurch  whoaccpiiesce  in  those  altcra- 
lions  parties  with  him  in  his  particular  view.  And  there  must  be  ti 
distinction  between  the  larger  license  given  in  preaching  and  the  smaller 
license  given  in  any  alterations  of  an  existing  rituiil.’  (Bishop  Wilber- 
force  in  Convocation,  1868.) 

I'liose  who  have  the  jtower  and  duty  of  coping  with  these 
(juestious  and  of  sustaining  the  Church  of  England  in  her 
present  high  position  with  reference  to  the  State,  will  do  well 
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to  reckon  with  that  old  hatred  of  Home  which  has  so  often 
spoken  out,  and  they  wonld  be  rash  to  suppose  that  the  feeling 
is  extinct. 

Xo  one  would  wish  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland  should  truckle  and  serve  the  times;  yet  it  is  much  to 
l)e  desired  that  they  should  sometimes  listen  to  the  advice  of  a 
statesman-bishoj),  such  as  .Vrchbishop  Tait  was,  such  as 
IJishojt  Wilberforce  scarcely  was.  The  solution  of  the  ritual¬ 
istic  difficulty  would  have  been  found  in  a  return  to  the 
old  ?ii/  sine  episcopo  ;  whereas  the  power  to  disobey  the  bishop 
seems  still  to  be  regarded  by  some  of  the  clergy  as  the 
charter  of  their  rights.  The  position  which  the  clergy  assign 
to  the  laity  is  not  one  which  the  laity  are  likely  to  accept. 
The  hostility  to  ‘  clericalism,’  in  almost  all  countries,  on  the 
])art  of  the  idtra-liberals  is  another  of  the  forces  with  which  the 
clergy  must  in  future  reckon.  In  every  Homan  Catholic 
<'ountry  in  Europe  almost,  with  the  notable  excei)tion  of 
Portugal,*  there  is  a  clerical  and  an  anti-clerical  party.  In 
tlic  current  literature  of  France  you  look  in  vain  for  any 
general  intluenec  of  Christian  thought  and  Christian  teachers. 
.Many  of  the  trades  unions  and  clubs  arc  violently  anti-cleri¬ 
cal  :  it  is  an  article  of  their  union  that  they  shall  never  seek 
the  aid  of  a  ])riest.  Xo  such  sharp  division  has  as  yet  been 
draw’ll  amongst  us;  and  the  iuHuence  of  the  clergy,  intertw’ined 
with  the  people  by  ties  of  marriage  and  of  kin,  is  still  great. 

The  e.xistence  of  the  Church  of  England  as  an  established 
Church  is  still  precious  to  Christendom  as  a  bulwark  against 
Home.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  fact  of 
her  establishment  as  a  State  Church  constitutes  a  part  of  her 
importance  for  this  end.  Exactly  one  hundred  bishops  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  late  .Vrchbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Anglican  Conference.  The  seat  of  Canterbury,  recognised  by 
England  as  part  of  her  Constitution,  serves  as  a  rallying  point. 
Those  prelates  represented  one  hundred  dioceses  scattered  over 
the  English-speaking  world.  The  Church  at  home  teems  with 
life,  that  has  been  w’axing  through  the  last  half-century.  The 
Church  in  America  enjoys  an  inHnence  and  respect  out  of 
proportion  to  her  numbers.  The  Missionary  and  Colonial 
Churches  have  grown  more  and  more  independent.  X^o  one 
has  done  more  than  Bishop  Wilberforce  to  further  the  growth 
of  those  Churches.  Brave,  disposed  for  conflict,  devout,  affec¬ 
tionate,  full  of  ambition,  and  of  resentment  of  a  w’omanish 
kind  against  those  who  thwarted  that  ambition,  he  was  not 
formed  to  strengthen  the  strainetl  bonds  that  unite  laity  and 

*  De  Laveleye,  ‘  L’ Italic  actuellc,’  p.  278. 
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clerjry  togetlicr.  Archbishop  Tait,  far-sighted  ar;d  sagacious, 
sweet  of  nature,  single  in  liis  aims,  won  the  confidence  of  lay¬ 
men  of  every  elass.  Kach  of  the  two  men  had  his  work  to  do, 
and  contributed  his  share  to  make  the  Church  of  England 
strong  and  far-reaching.  Neither  could  avert  the  great  struggle 
that  must  sooner  or  later  come  upon  us.  These  men  have 
passed  away ;  and  others  will  have  to  endure  that  struggle  and 
to  keep  united  the  Church  and  the  »State  of  England.  If  that 
can  he  done,  the  Church  must  represent  worthily  to  the 
world  the  truths  of  the  Keformation  ;  she  must  enjoy  in  a 
eertain  measure  the  respect  of  Nonconformists,  so  far  at  least 
that  the  religious  among  them  must  he  convinced  that  the 
existence  of  the  Church  in  her  present  ])osition  is  on  the  whole 
beneficial  for  the  cause  of  truth;  she  must  keep  up  an 
alliance  with  the  highest  thought  and  education  of  the  (;ountry, 
and  must  not  array  herself  against  it.  d’he  two  whom  we 
have  mentioned  are  taken  ;  hut  good  men  are  left  :  and  as 
these  pages  pass  through  the  press,  another  occupant  is  found 
for  the  Chair  of  Augustine,  and  clear  notes  of  hope  are 
sounded  at  his  installation.  ‘  Is  the  Church  of  England  Avorth 
‘  preserviniT?  ’  has  been  answered  by  a  great  statesman  in  his 
manner.  She  is  worth  ])reserviug‘.  It  is  sometiiucs  lirought 
against  her  that  she  ha<l  her  origin  in  the  jiolitical  amhitioii  of 
one  of  our  least  estimable  rulers.  No  doubt  her  existence  began 
in  political  struggle,  and  her  theological  position  was  esta  ¬ 
blished  gradually  in  successive  reigns:  if  that  objection  is  fatal 
to  her  claims,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  the  gradual  and  ])ainful  struggles  by  nhich  it 
was  made  firm  and  strotig?  Divine  ])roductions  arc  often 
more  beautiful  than  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  arc  fairer 
and  greater  than  their  builders  meant  them  to  he.  'riie 
Church  of  England,  overthrown  in  the  great  Kevolution,  was 
restored  jtrcsently  more  firmly  than  before,  the  will  of  the 
jtcople  showing  how  they  trusted  her  for  a  <lcfence  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  a  religious  teacher.  She  has  witnessed  more 
than  one  struggle  since,  and  more  than  one  religious  revival  : 
her  activity  has  hecn  greater  than  ever  in  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Her  destruction  could  not  he  accomjtlishcd  without  a 
national  convulsion.  l>ut  if  she  is  worth  preserving  she  must 
he  sober  and  jn  udent.  'I'lic  proposal  to  revive  the  transitional 
J’rayer  Book  of  Edward  \T.  as  an  alternative  use  with  our 
own  reformed  Prayer  Book  w»udd  probably  he  thought  to 
indicate  a  first  step  in  the  return  journey  to  Home;  and  the 
first  overt  st(‘p  in  that  journey  would  not  he  taken  with 
the  national  consent,  nor  with  the  charter  and  sanction  of  the 
nation. 
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Aut.  X. —  Dien.  Patrie.  Liherte.  Par  JrLES  SiMOX. 

Cin(|iiioine  Edition.  Paris:  1883. 

O  KVEi’.AL  years  have  elapsed  since  we  last  attempted  to  com- 
^  ment  on  the  political  state  ot‘  Prance.  It  is  a  difficult, 
and  sometimes  an  invMious,  task  for  a  critic  to  exjiress  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  and  a  sensitive  people. 
They  are  apt  to  he  limited  hy  imperfect  information,  or  as¬ 
cribed  to  motives  of  natl  mal  rivalry.  lUit  the  ptd>lication  of 
the  work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  supplies 
us  with  ample  information,  and  we  necil  not  say  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  British  nation,  and  especially  of  this  Journal, 
have  undergone  no  change  in  the  deep  interest  and  friendly 
regard  with  which  we  Ciintemplate  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
Fivnch  people.  The  most  important  result  of  the  ])olicy  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  aflcctiug  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
is,  that  for  nearly  seventy  years  the  ancient  hostility  of  France 
and  England  has  ceased:  that  they  have  been  united  for  the 
most  part  by  cordial  ties;  that  the  two  States  have  followed 
in  the  main  the  same  bniad  lines  of  conduct,  and  have  defended 
the  same  llheral  p;  inciiilcs :  that  their  arms,  which  had  been 
opposed  for  ages  in  frctiuent  and  desolating  warfare,  have  been 
united  on  inoi-e  than  one  field  of  battle,  and  always  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  Europe;  tint  when  transient  difficulties  have 
arisen  they  have  been  overcome  by  muturd  consideration  and 
forbearance  :  and  that  the  common  interests  of  the  people  in 
both  countries  are  as  closely  allied  as  the  relatior.s  of  the 
two  biovcrnments,  by  frciincnt  intercourse,  by  commercial 
ties,  ar.d  by  personal  familiarity.  Paris  and  Lomlon  arc 
united  by  the  rallroail  and  the  telegraph  to  a  degree  which 
would  have  seemed  impossible  fifty  ^toars  ago.  Tiiey  are  the 
two  centres  of  :i  common  civilisation,  far  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  by  the  bonds  of  peace  than  any  other  fiireign  cities 
and  communities.  To  sticngthen  these  amicable  iviations  is 
the  desire  and  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  in  both  States, 
for  on  their  maintenance  dejuMids  much  of  the  j'.rosjicrity  of 
each  of  them,  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  coufessed  that  the  institutions  of  Franco  are  so  little 
in  harmony  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  present  Assembly  is  so  hostile  to  the  best  traditions  of 
French  statesmanship,  tliat  France  has  for  srine  time  past  ce:ised 
to  boon  terms  of  close  alliance  with  any  other  State  or  natmn. 

Nowhere  out  of  Fnuice  is  the  political  condition  of  that 
country  watched  with  deeper  interest  than  by  ourselves,  and 
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nowhere  in  Europe  is  the  establislnnent  of  a  wise,  strong,  ami 
liberal  French  government  more  sincerely  desired  than  it  is 
by  ns.  This  feeling  is  so  universal  in  England,  that  the 
public  on  ibis  side  the  Channel  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
regard  each  successive  jdiase  of  government  in  F ranee  with 
even  more  favour  and  confidence  than  the  French  themselves. 
At  a  time  when  King  Louis-Philippe  and  his  ministers  were 
assailed  in  France  with  rancorous  opposition,  they  continued 
to  enjoy  in  I'higlaud  the  reputation  of  the  wisest  politicians  in 
Eui(>pe.  Ill  spite  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  perfidy  which 
disgraced  the  revival  of  the  Emjiire,  in  spite  of  the  profiig.atc 
and  arbitrary  measures  of  that  government,  a  large  por^’ou  of 
the  British  public  were  content  to  believe  that  the  French  had 
got  the  Imiicrial  rule  which  suited  tliem  ;  they  put  faith  in 
tlie  jilchiscites  and  the  popular  demonstrations  of  a  servile  mul¬ 
titude  ;  and  the  attachment  of  Napoleon  III.  to  the  English 
alliance  was  regarded  by  some  as  a  sufficient  palliative  for  the 
eclipse  of  freedom  itself.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  changed  the 
scene  again,  and  the  name  of  the  Kepublic  was  hailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  renovated  liberty.  France  was  now  mistress  of 
herself.  She  had  shaken  off  the  bonds  of  Cicsarism  ;  and 
although  she  had  suffered  incalculable  ills  from  the  horrors  of 
foreign  invasion  and  civil  war,  she  never  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  England  and  of  the  world  than  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  when  she  ajijdicd  herself  with  dauntless  courage  and 
perseverance  to  repair  the  breach,  to  jia}’  her  debts,  to  heal  her 
wounds,  and  to  re-establish  a  government  on  the  broad  basis 
of  liberty  and  law.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  much  easier 
to  find  educated  persons  in  England  than  educated  persons 
in  France  who  believe  in  the  efficiency  and  stability  of  the 
Kepublic.  The  former  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  final 
result  of  a  series  of  revfilutious  ;  the  latter  look  upon  it,  almost 
without  exception,  as  a  raft  hastily  constructed  to  save  a  crew 
from  shipwreck,  which  is  only  hchl  together  because  there  is 
nothing  to  succeed  it.  These  are  the  very  terms  in  w'hich  the 
Republic  was  described  some  years  ago  by  no  less  a  statesman 
than  the  late  M.  de  Remus.at. 

^^'e  have  said  thus  much  to  prove  that  we  a])proach  the 
consideration  of  the  political  state  of  France  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit,  and  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  more  deei)ly  interested 
in  her  prosperity,  her  freedom,  and  her  good  government,  than 
in  that  of  any  other  foreign  nation.  Rut  the  warmest  of  her 
friends  and  the  stoutest  of  her  patriots  must  acknowledge  with 
regret  that  these  objects  have  not  been  permanently  attained. 
If  we  look  back  on  the  vicissitudes  of  a  century,  in  the  course 
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of  which  France  has  lived  under  tlirce  forms  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  three  empires,  and  three  re{)ublics,  each  of  these 
governments  has  passed  away  like  a  phantom.  None  of  them 
has  survived  so  much  as  twenty  years ;  none  of  them  has  pos¬ 
sessed  the  elements  of  stability ;  the  llcvoliition  is  still  at 
work  that  has  dissolved  and  undone  them  all.  It  may  indeed 
be  said  with  truth  that  every  one  of  these  abortive  governments 
has  perished  more  by  its  own  faults  than  by  the  fault  of  the 
people.  The  French  like  to  be  governed  and  even  to  feel  a 
strong  hand  upon  the  helm  of  the  State.  The  spirit  of  in¬ 
subordination  and  revolt  which  breaks  out  at  times  is  not  the 
normal  character  of  the  Freucli  people.  It  is  a  curious  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  France  that  t!io  nation  has  been  singularly 
submissive  to  the  worst  governments,  but  fractious  and  in¬ 
subordinate  to  the  best.  It  yielded  an  entire  obedience  to 
Louis  XV,,  but  it  beheaded  his  virtuous  successor;  it  was 
mute  and  abject  during  the  Ileign  of  Terror;  it  accepted  with 
enthusiasm  the  rule  of  the  I>ona])artcs  ;  but  it  rose  against  the 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  it  has  overthrown  two  or  three 
republics.  .Vt  the  ju’cscnt  time  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  would  rather  submit  to  almost  any  form  of  government 
than  ])ay  the  price  of  another  revolution.  The  rulers  of  France 
have  fallen  by  the  abuse  of  their  own  powers,  by  the  pas¬ 
sionate  collision  of  rival  factions  struggling  for  power,  and  by  a 
strange  incapacity  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times  by  ])ru- 
dent  reforms.  Nowhere  have  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
and  progress  been  more  loudly  and  clocpientlv  expressed; 
nowhere  have  tliey  been  less  consistently  ap{)licd.  ^I.  Jules 
Simon  sums  up  the  history  of  his  country  in  a  few  words  when 
he  says,  ‘  Our  Revolution  has  oscillated  between  philosophy 
‘  and  hatred ;  ’  that  is,  between  reason  and  passion,  and  in  the 
long  run  passion  has  unha])pilv  gained  the  upper  hand.  The 
I’esult,  as  far  as  a  result  which  has  no  finality  can  be  known  to 
us,  is  that  a  great  nation  is  left  for  weeks  together  without 
any  government  at  all ;  that  offices  of  state,  far  from  being 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country, 
are  repulsive  to  statesmen  of  honour  and  experience,  and 
therefore  fall  into  the  hands  of  contemptible  adventurers  or 
obscure  partisans ;  that  the  authority  of  the  Republic  itself  is 
lost ;  that  it  has  no  definite  policy  at  all  either  at  home  or 
abi-oad ;  and  that  the  land  which  has  borne  countless  genera¬ 
tions  of  statesmen  and  waniors  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  M. 
tildes  Ferry  and  M.  Thibaudin.  It  is  w’orth  while  to  consider 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  unparalleled  degeneration.  As  for 
the  fact,  it  is  not  denied  by  any  intelligent  Frenchman.  It  is 
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written  in  every  page  of  the  work  before  ns ;  it  is  the  daily 
theme  of  the  lamentations,  the  inveetive,  or  the  rulienle  of  the 
])ress.  The  vessel  lies  like  a  log  upon  the  waters  without  the 
force  to  pro])el  her  or  the  intelligence  to  guide  her.  That  is 
the  present  aspect  of  the  French  democratic  Jlcpuhlic.  ^I. 
dnles  Simon  exclaims:  ‘  .Vnd  what  is  the  result?  At  home 
‘  there  is  no  government,  abroad  there  is  no  France.’ 

Nor  is  this  the  passionate  language  of  a  political  partisan. 
In  the  pages  of  the  most  judicious  and  temj)crate  chronicler  of 
French  affairs,  the  ‘  llcvuc  des  Deux  blondes’  for  ^larch  15, 
we  read  the  following  passage  :  — 

‘  It.  is  vain  to  create  fresh  illnsicais,  to  take  reliige  in  a  hollow 
optimism,  to  disguise  tlie  character  and  the  signilicanco  of  tlie  course 
of  events;  that  will  not  change  th.e  reality  of  things.  If  there  be  any¬ 
thing  certain  and  manifest  at  the  present  time,  it  is  that  everything 
becomes  dillicnlt  and  obscure  in  the  affairs  c'f  France,  that  an  indc- 
.scribable  lassitude  prevails,  an  increasing  distrust,  a  vague  presentiment 
of  a  crisis  not  yet  acute,  but  which  may  at  any  moment  become  so. 
People  e.xjiect  that  anything  may  hapj»en,  ignorant  of  the  results  of  a 
situation  in  which  itolitical  |tassion,  iniiituation,  and  blindness  Inive 
accumulated  every  form  of  inconsistency.’ 

We  do  not  apprehend  in  the  prc.scnt  state  of  France  a  re¬ 
newal  of  that  universal  onlhrotik  of  fury  and  passion  which 
marked  the  cour.«e  of  the  Revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  threw  the  whole  country  into  convulsions  of 
anarchy.  Such  explosions  of  popular  folly  and  violence  may 
occur  (as  indeed  some  have  recently  occurred)  amongst  the  pro¬ 
letariate  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  hut  they  would  probably  he  )tut 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  The  jiresent  danger  of  the  nation 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction — in  the  extreme  indifference  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  form  of  government  and  to  the 
exercise  ol  their  political  rights.  The  Chamber  of  Representa¬ 
tives  would  not  he  what  it  is,  if  the  hulk  of  the  moderate  party 
had  not  adopted  the  fatal  policy  of  .abstention.  At  least 
two-fifths  of  the  electors  have  not  cared  to  vote  at  all.  The 
violent  party  exerts  all  its  jmwers  ;  the  conservative  elements 
of  society  remain  listless  and  inactive.  The  hulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  France  is  not  revolutionary;  they  desire  nothing  but 
tranquillity,  order,  and  peace.  But  they  are  intimidated  and 
submissive  ;  and  they  refuse  to  give  an  active  supjiort  to  their 
own  opinions.  Hence  they  throw  the  game  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies ;  and  government  after  government  is  over¬ 
thrown  because  the  nation  is  indifferent  to  its  fate. 

The  general  causes  of  this  strange  abortion  must  be  sought 
partly  in  the  tendencies  of  extreme  democracy,  and  partly  in 
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the  i)eculiar  character  of  the  F rench  ])eoj)le.  Piihlic  opinion  when 
it  is  independent,  and  public  sjnrit  when  it  is  active,  are  the 
two  main  elements  of  po])idar  Government.  But,  though  it 
sounds  like  a  j)aradox,  neither  public  o])inion  nor  public  spirit 
exists  in  France  in  the  sense  we  attach  to  those  expressions. 
The  public  opinion  of  French  society  is  almost  entirely  arti¬ 
ficial — manufactured  by  the  jwess ;  and  the  ju'css  is,  without 
exce])tiou,  governed  by  ])ersonal  and  party  influences.  We 
believe  that  wc  do  the  press  of  France  m*  injustice  when  we 
say  that  no  such  thing  as  an  independent  journal  exists  in 
the  country.  Every  fraetii)n  of  a  party  has  its  own  organ ; 
every  aspiring  politician  has  his  newspaper;  every  newspaper 
has  its  owner  ;  and  the  newspapers  themselves  arc  supported 
by  strange  bargains  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  their  influence 
on  tlie  pid)lic.  The  support  of  such  a  press  is  as  worthless  as 
its  criticism. 

When  we  speak  of  ‘  public  spirit,’  we  mean  that  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  society  which  prompts,  in  this  country,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  men  to  devote  their  time,  their  talents,  and  oven 
their  fortune  to  the  public  service,  from  the  sole  motive 
of  doing  a  ])ubllc  duty.  In  France  there  is  a  vast  com- 
jx'tition  for  places  in  the  public  service,  which  give  not  only 
power  and  importance,  but  pelf.  Few  men  dream  of  unre¬ 
warded  jmbllc  duties  ;  few  men  desire  to  do,  or  to  assist  in 
d(ung,  wliat  they  expect  the  (iovernment  to  do  for  them.  Tlie 
great  object  of  all  classes  is  to  make  as  much  out  of  the 
Ciovernment  as  they  can.  Hence  the  inconceivable  amount 
of  exactions  pressed  I)y  his  constituents  on  the  representative, 
and  by  the  representative  on  the  minister  of  the  day.  The 
sj)oils  of  office  are  insnflicient  to  satisfy  each  succeeding  group 
of  famished  ]»artisans,  and  the  passionate  desire  of  those  who 
ai’c  unpi’ovidcd  for  is  to  eject  and  evict  their  more  fortunate 
rivals.  In  a  country  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ])aid 
offices  exist,  most  of  them  in  the  gift  of  the  State,  private 
enterprise  is  discouraged,  even  the  legislative  functions 
have  their  ])rlce,  and  the  party  Avhich  is  in  possession  of 
authority  disposes  of  unlimited  means  of  corruption.  They 
look  more  eagerly  to  tlieir  own  interests  than  to  the  common 
interests  of  others.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  equality  begets 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  a  ])assionate  envy  of  those  avIio 
are  more  favoured  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  ever  unequally  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  to  the  higher  classes  it  holds  out  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  and  exercising  supreme  power.  The  French 
democracy  of  1883  may'  be  addressed  in  the  same  eloquent 
language  which  ^lallet  Dupan  applied  to  their  predecessors 
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just  ninety  years  ago,  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  trans¬ 
late  : — 

‘  D’aiHeurs  il  nc  faut  pas  s’y  mt'premlre ;  <le  toutt  s  les  formes  de 
gouveinement,  la  clemocratie,  cliez  les  peuples  corrompiis,  est  celle 
qui  generalise  le  ])lus  fortement  les  passions  en  les  electrisant.  Elle 
eharme  la  vanite,  elle  exalte  I’ambition  des  Times  les  ])lns  vnlgairos, 
elle  ouvre  mille  postes  a  la  cujiidite,  a  la  participation  du  pouvoir ; 
elle  developfie  cliez  les  brut«;s  comme  cliez  riiomme  d’esprit,  dans  les 
greniers  comme  dans  les  salons,  cet  amour  de  la  domination  qiii  Ibrme 
le  veritable  instinct  de  riiomme,  car  il  n’aime  I'independance  ijue 
comme  moyen  d’autorite,  et  mie  fois  sonstrait  a  la  tyrannie,  son  premier 
besoin  est  de  rexcrccr.’ 

AVhen  the  llepublic  was  established  in  1870  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  Emiiire,  it  was  accepted  by  all  classes  as  the  form  of 
government  which  divided  the  nation  least,  and  which  promised 
to  embrace  tdl  parties  on  the  broad  ground  of  patriotism, 
tolerance,  and  freedom.  Each  of  the  monarchical  parties  was 
too  weak  to  assert  its  own  ascendency,  although  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Assembly  was  more  monarchical  than  rejmblican,  and  it 
Avas  certainly  fortunate  that  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  claimants 
of  the  throne  jireventcd  the  fatal  ex])eriment  of  a  restoration  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  IJourbon  family  from  being  accomplished. 
And  here  we  may  say  at  once  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  day  of 
restorations  (always  a  doubtful  cx))eriment)  is  in  France  irre¬ 
trievably  past.  A  hundred  years  of  revolution  have  effaced 
the  traditions  of  j)ast  greatness.  The  idea  of  monarchy  as  the 
symbol  of  national  power,  and  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  a 
royal  race,  are  both  extinct  among  the  people.  Thirty-five 
years,  the  life  of  a  generation,  have  elapsed  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitutional  monarchy  which  had  been  erected  on  a 
limited  electoral  basis.  The  military  glory  of  the  First  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  administrative  genius  of  Napoleon  have  lost  their 
spell,  and  are  now  obliterated  by  tbe  i)rofligacy  of  the  Second 
Em))ire  and  the  catastrophe  which  laid  it  in  the  dust.  These 
institutions  cannot  be  revived.  For  good  or  for  evil,  France 
is  bound  to  universal  suffrage  and  a  piu’ely  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  which  leaves  her  but  two  alternatives — that  of  a  popular 
assembly  swayed  by  revolutionary  passions  and  factions,  or  an 
arbitrary  authority  established  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  army 
and  the  people. 

Nevertheless,  in  1871,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  audacious  and  sanguinary  revolt  of  the  Commune, 
the  influence  of  M.  Thiers  ])reponderated,  and  M.  Thiers  un¬ 
doubtedly  conceived  that  the  republican  form  of  government 
was  that  in  which  the  largest  share  of  power  would  fall  into 
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his  own  hands.  Some  one  said  to  him,  ‘  How  comes  it  that 
‘  you,  wlio  ai’c  not  a  Ke|niblican,  should  have  established  the 
‘  Republic  ?  ’  ‘  La  Republique  I  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  certaine- 

‘  inent  je  veux  la  Re[)ubli(iue  I  Sans  la  Repnblique  que 
‘  serais-je,  moi,  Adolphe  Thiers,  bourgeois?’  We  can  gua¬ 
rantee  the  accuracy  of  these  expressions,  for  it  was  to  ourselves 
he  addressed  them.  Tlie  Republic  was  founded  partly  by  the 
impossibility  of  finding  anything  to  take  its  place,  and  partly 
by  the  ambition  of  those  who  hoj)ed  to  rule  it.  M.  Thiers  was 
throughout  his  life  animated  by  an  intense  desire  to  govern, 
united  to  a  singular  inability  to  serve.  He  never  learned  that 
the  duty  of  the  minister  of  a  free  State  is  the  severest  form  of 
service.  The  Republic,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  a  species  of 
constitutional  monarchy  without  a  king.  He  was  himself  to  be 
the  sovereign,  and  his  policy  was  as  antl-revolntionary  as  if  a 
despot  had  been  on  the  throne.  He  uttered  and  believed  in 
the  apophthegm,  ‘  La  Republique  sera  conservatrice,ou  elle  ne 
‘  sera  pas.’  L^nquestionably  his  government,  which  lasted  from 
February  8,  1871,  till  May  24,  187.},  rendered  great  services 
to  France.  It  paid  the  indemnity  to  the  Germans  ;  it  obtained 
the  evacuation  of  the  territoiy  ;  it  jnoceeded  to  reorganise  the 
armv  :  and  it  restored  the  position  of  France  in  Euro[)e.  Rut 
it  stiH)d  upon  a  shifting  basis,  and  shortly  fell.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  progress  of  the  .lacobin  party  in  the  Assemblies 
has  been  marked  and  rapid.  Marshal  MacMahon  was  no 
politician,  and  he  resigned  after  an  ill  judged  attein[)t  at  reac¬ 
tion,  which  aggravateil  the  mischief.  Power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Grevy,  whose  fixed  determination  was  not  to  use 
it ;  and  the  course  of  events,  or  at  least  the  fate  of  ministers, 
w’as  controlled  by  the  occult  influence  of  M.  Gambetta,  who, 
without  assuming  the  direct  responsibility  of  ofiice,  contrived 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  councils  of  France. 

It  is  too  soon  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  remarkable  man, 
too  much  lauded  by  his  adherents,  too  much  feared  by  his 
opponents,  too  much  honoured  in  opportunitate  tnortis.  He 
was  a  man  of  low  extraction,  more  Italian  than  French  in 
character,  imperfectly  educated,  and  of  a  coarse  sensual  nature. 
Rut  he  had  the  energy  and  impetuosity  of  the  .Southern  races. 
He  obtained  notoriety,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  by 
a  vehement  harangue  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  universal  collapse 
of  men  and  institutions  which  followed  the  siege  of  Paris,  he 
sjirang  into  fame ;  he  cscajied  in  a  balloon,  and  from  Tours  he 
exercised  a  dictatorship  over  France.  He  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
longing  the  war ;  he  organised  resistance  in  the  departments 
of  the  West ;  but  he  entirely  failed  in  his  design  to  raise  the 
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sioijc  of  l*aris,  and  tJome  of  his  measures  only  enhanced  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country.  Yet  he  unquestionably  showed  an 
undaunted  patriotism ;  and  his  spirit  in  a  great  emergency, 
joined  to  remarkable  gifts  of  popular  eloquence,  made  him  the 
most  cons])icuous  personage  in  France.  Ilis  design  was  an 
obvious  one.  He  was  content  to  Avait  the  termination  of  M. 

Grevy’s  Presidency,  being  about  thirty  years  younger  than 
that  venerable  politician.  ^leanwhile  his  position  in  the  ' 

Chamber  gave  him  an  almost  absolute  control  over  the  majo¬ 
rity,  and  he  could  make  and  unmake  ministers  at  pleasure.  • 

He  had  ample  means  to  gratify  his  love  of  luxury  and  of  power. 

Whenever  Grew,  as  was  probable,  came  to  an  end,  Avhether 
from  natural  or  from  political  causes,  Gambetta  relied  on  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Kcpublic,  and  he  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  make  it  a  sinecure,  but  rather  a  dictatorship.  Armed 
with  the  scrutin  de  lisfc  whieh  he  meant  to  carry,  he  would 
himself  have  designated  all  the  Kepublican  candidates  for  the 
Assembly.  None  Avould  have  had  a  chance  without  his  assent. 

He  would  therefore  have  returned  the  Chamber  Itself,  and  he 
would  have  been  master  of  the  situation.  But  events  forced 
his  hand  and  spoiled  his  game.  He  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  unwelcome  task  of  forming  a  premature  government.  Not 
one  single  man  of  eminence,  character,  or  cxi)erience,  would  I 

accept  office  under  him.  They  knew  him  too  well.  He  filled 
the  ministries  with  the  contributors  to  his  newspaper  and  with 
men  whose  names  Avere  an  insidt  to  the  l’resi<lent  and  to  France. 
j\I.  (Jrevy  let  him  alone,  foreseeing  that  the  trial  Avould  not 
be  a  long  one.  It  ended  even  sooner  than  Avas  cxj)ecled,  and 
!M.  Gambetta,  Avho  had  already  quarrelled  Avith  the  suj)porters 
to  Avhom  he  had  addressed  the  jirot/rainnie  dc  Belleville,  found 
himself  deserted  by  the  Chamber.  With  the  exception  of 
energy  and  eloquence,  Ave  believe  that  M.  Gambetta  had  none 
of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  The  influence  he  had  acquired 
in  France,  and  the  fame  he  had  obtained  abroad,  Avere  purely 
adA’entitious.  He  Avas  entirely  deficient  in  j)atience,  in  apjdica- 
tion  to  business,  in  command  of  detail,  in  knowledge,  in  prac-  ' 

tical  acfiuaintance  Avith  the  great  springs  of  government,  and 
even  in  judgment  and  penetration.  We  doubt  Avhether  he  ' 

ever  had  any  policy  or  political  system,  except  his  OAvn  ad¬ 
vancement.  lie  Avas  in  fact,  as  he  professed  to  be,  an  ‘  oppor- 
‘  tunist,’  borne  along  by  the  current  of  events ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  the  current  of  events  speedily  ended  his  adventurous 
career.  To  compare  him  to  Mirabeau  appears  to  us  to  be  pre¬ 
posterous  ;  for  ^lirabeau,  Avith  all  his  vices,  had  the  stamp  of 
genius  and  has  left  behind  him  marks  of  it.  But  if  it  is  desir- 
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:il)le  that  France  shouhl  escape  from  the  grasp  of  a  dictator, 
and  Europe  from  a  very  dangerous  neighbour,  the  early  termi¬ 
nation  of  il.  Gambetta’s  life  is  an  event  more  to  be  deplored  by 
his  personal  friends  than  by  the  world.  INI.  Gambetta  owed 
his  importance  not  to  what  he  really  was,  but  to  what  he  was 
supposed  to  be — dir/nns  imperii  nisi  imperasset — he  might 
have  governed  if  he  had  never  been  a  minister.  Had  ho  lived, 
he  Avould  probably  have  sought  to  establish  an  autocratic 
government  on  a  democratic  l)asis,  with  small  regard  to  liberal 
principles.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  expulsion  from 
j)ublic  life  of  all  that  is  still  eminent  in  France,  and  from  his 
superiority  to  the  feeble  race  of  his  associates  and  successors. 

ilut  whatever  may  have  been  his  merits  or  his  failings,  his 
death  has  left  for  the  moment  a  singular  void  in  the  jtolitics  of 
France,  since  for  the  first  time  in  her  agitated  history  it  is 
hard  to  say  that  any  man  exists  in  civil  life  or  in  military 
service  who  can  be  said  to  ])osscss  the  confidence  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  whose  name  is  even  known  tc  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
setting  aside  those  members  of  the  Senate  who  are  at  variance 
with  the  party  in  ])ower.  The  dominant  faction  in  the  State 
is  literally  without  a  leader  ;  for  IM.  Jules  Ferry  can  hardly 
claim  that  title.  Ilis  colleagues  are  even  more  obscure.  It  is 
an  anonymous  govcniment.  The  army  itself  is  without  a 
«-hief.  General  Chanzy  might  have  filled  that  jmsitlon,  but  he 
died  within  afew  days  of  Gambetta.  ^^’halever  else  may  exist 
in  its  ranks  is  unknown.  The  |)rescnt  (Jovernment  reminds 
us  in  some  degree  of  the  Directory  of  179o,  in  which  Lare- 
velllere-Lcpcaux  and  Kewbcll  occupied  the  first  rank ;  and 
this  is  the  first  time  since  the  Directory  that  the  Jacobins  have 
been  in  com|)lete  jmssession  of  power.  l>ut,  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  General  Bonaparte  behind  them ;  and,  instead  of 
the  victorious  armies  of  the  Italian  campaign,  there  exists,  as 
every  Frenchman  remembers  with  jiain  and  dread,  beyond  the 
llhinc  a  military  organisation  superitir  to  their  own. 

The  mention  of  the  Directory  recalls  to  our  memory  a 
striking  passage  in  H.  de  llarante’s  Introduction  to  his  history 
of  that  period,  which  is  so  applicable  to  the  ])rcsent  state  of 
affairs  that  we  shall  venture  to  trauscrlhe  it.  The  remarks  of 
a  cultivated  and  liberal  Frenchman  on  his  own  country,  and 
on  the  events  in  which  he  has  played  a  part,  are  of  more 
value  than  our  own. 

‘  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  attribute  these  changes  to  the  conduct  of 
the  govern inents  which  the  Kevolution  has  created  and  overthrown. 
The  power  or  the  inlluenco  of  this  or  that  man,  of  this  or  that  party, 
fails  (.mirelv  to  explain  this  succession  of  crises  without  a  conclusion. 
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A  more  general  cause  must  be  souglit  out.  We  must  ask  whether  the 
French  nation  is  not  charged  with  an  element  of  instability,  a  disposition 
to  provoke  and  to  submit  to  continual  vicissitudes.  Does  not  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution,  after  having  destroyed  and  upset  the  institutions  of 
France,  still  subsist  in  tlie  heart  of  a  .society  composed  of  the  ruins  of 
her  former  social  condition  ?  .  .  . 

‘  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  after  having  crushed  and  extinguished 
the  factions  of  the  time,  restored  order,  and  created  a  powerful 
administration,  the  most  eminent  genius  of  modern  times  only 
succeeded  in  suspending  the  course  of  tliese  revolutions.  Ho  had 
chained  the  spirit  of  the  Rt'volution  to  his  service,  but  he  had  not  cast 
it  into  oblivion  or  closed  the  chasm.  To  what  i’orm  of  government, 
to  what  sovereignty,  will  it  belong  to  accompli.sh  this  immense  and 
lasting  benefit  ?  How  will  the  spirit  of  envious  equality  be  cured,  the 
repugnjuico  to  all  superiority,  even  without  a  shadow  of  privilege  ? 
How  will  society  be  classed  when  classes  can  no  longer  be  defined  ? 
How  shall  we  lose  this  habit  of  iustabilitj',  this  sense  of  the  jiro- 
visional  in  which  disjiflection  is  content  to  dwell  ?  When  will  the 
ambitious  man,  who  thinks  ho  is  not  so  powerful  or  so  high  as  he 
deserves  to  be,  cease  to  look  to  revolution  as  the  means  of  aggrandise- 
metit?  How  .shall  we  secure  liberties  which  have  been  too  often  used 
as  means  of  destruction?  How  will  the  authority  of  law  regain  its 
ascendency,  when  laws  and  constitutions  are  the  result  of  circumstance 
and  have  not  been  benuealhcd  to  us  by  time,  consolidated  by  a  long 
jire.scription  and  corrected  bj’  exjicrience  ?  As  long  as  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  is  not  extinguished  and  continues  to  aim  at  the  creation 
of  a  new  order  of  society,  political  order  cannot  be  re-cst.ablished.’ 
(M.  dc  Barante’s  ‘  Hi.stoire  du  Directoire,’  p.  xvi.) 

These  reflections  were  written  about  twenty  years  ago, 
under  a  different  ra/ime  from  the  present,  but  they  are 
jirccisely  the  same  as  now  occur  to  every  reflecting  F rcnch- 
man,  to  every  man  who  sincerely  desires  the  establishment  of 
jicrmanent  liberty  in  France,  to  every  patriot  w  ho  is  jealous  of 
the  honour  and  safety  of  his  country,  and  who  writhes  under 
the  conviction  that  the  destinies  of  the  nation  are  more  than 
ever  entrusted  to  unstable  institutions  and  to  unworthy  hands. 

These  are  the  views  expressed  by  ]M.  Jules  Simon  in  every 
]>agc  of  the  volume  before  us.  lie  writes  as  a  Liberal  of 
advanced  opinions.  He  has  no  connexion  with  any  of  the 
monarchical  ])arties  in  France.  lie  accepted  the  Kepublic 
frankly,  and  he  has  served  it  ably  ;  hut  he  recognises  in  the 
ascendency  of  the  Jacobin  party  the  destruction  of  the  true 
liberal  principles  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and  he  brings  his 
charges  home  by  examining  their  policy  in  relation  to  religious 
opinions  and  to  the  system  of  jmblic  instruction. 

‘  Unhappily,’  says  M.  Simon,  ‘  our  great  Revolution  has  left  behind 
it  a  twofold  tr.icc  :  it  has  given  birth  to  two  races  of  men.  One  of 
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them  clings  to  1789,  and  would  save  and  consecrate  the  conquests  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  by  del'endiny;  them  against  a  reaction  towards 
the  past  and  against  the  exaggerations  of  the  future ;  the  other,  still 
fixed  at  the  date  of  1793,  admires  nothing  in  the  llevolution  but  its 
destructive  power,  still  seeks  to  destroy  when  all  that  was  pernicious  is 
already  destroyed,  and  therefore  to  destroy  for  the  sjike  of  destruction, 
which  is,  both  in  politics  and  in  socialism,  the  sovereign  evil.  The 
revolutionists  of  this  class  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  not 
only  because  they  prevent  by  their  agitation  its  definitive  settlement, 
but  because  they  comV)at  the  principles  established  by  the  Revolution, 
because  they  are  actuated  by  passions  not  by  reason,  by  transitory 
interests  opposed  to  the  general  and  lasting  interest  of  the  nation,  by 
hatred  without  an  object,  which  has  produced  but  too  many  calamities 
in  the  past,  and  which  at  the  present  time  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  social  order. 

‘  More  e8j)ecially  with  reference  to  religious  liberty,  it  is  curious 
and  painful  to  witness  in  1880  the  sjime  exaggerations  and  the  same 
excesses  as  in  1793.  That  past,  from  which  we  are  divided  by  almost 
a  century,  is  still  so  near  to  us  that  we  cannot  explain  our  own  condi¬ 
tion  without  reverting  to  it.’  (Simon,  p.  •_'(!.) 

If  ever  there  is  a  time  when  the  old  Whig  rallying-cry  in 
favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world 
deserves  to  be  repeated,  it  is  when  the  religious  institutions 
and  opinions  of  a  nation  are  assailed  by  a  government  without 
any  religion  at  all.  The  intolerance  of  fanaticism  is  detest¬ 
able,  but  the  intolerance  of  unbelief  is  still  more  hateful.  That, 
however,  has  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  men  who 
now  govern  France.  The  cry  which  M.  Gambetta  raised  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  Assembly  and  the  people  was,  ‘  Le 
‘  Clcricalisme,  voila  I’ennemi!’  And  by  ‘  Clcriealisme’  he 
meant  not  only  the  ancient  faith  of  the  nation,  but  all  belief 
in  divine  authority.  Of  his  own  opinions  it  is  not  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  S[)eak,  but  we  know  from  his  admirers  Mr.  F rederic 
Harrison  and  IM.  Reinach  that  they  inclined  to  what  is  called 
‘  Positivism.’  He  ostentatiously  rejected  every  form  of  belief; 
he  chose  for  his  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  an  avowed 
atheist;  and  he  was  borne  to  a  charnel-house  to  the  tune  of 
the  Marseillaise.  The  worst  passions  of  the  Convention  and 
the  Commune  were  not  more  fiercely  hostile  to  the  Church. 
M.  Simon  thus  sums  up  this  anti-clerical  policy : — 

‘  The  Catholic  religion  is  threatened  with  a  reconstruction  of  the 
organisation  and  discipline  of  the  Church  ’oy  the  Parliament;  the 
candidates  for  holy  orders  are  threatened  with  compulsory  military 
service,  absolutely  incomjiatible  with  their  clerical  education  ;  it  is 
proposed  to  suppress  the  revenue  granted  by  the  State  to  the  Church 
(which  amounts  to  rather  more  than  two  millions  sterling),  or  at  least 
to  diminish  it  considerably ;  to  take  from  the  Church  the  buildings 
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devoted  to  public  worship  or  occupied  by  religious  establishments;  to 
prohibit  all  public  niinifestations  of  worship,  afid  to  suppress  the 
emblems  of  the  faith  in  public  places;  to  disperse  all  the  religious 
orders ;  to  seize  the  property  or  estates  the  Church  lias  acquired  by 
gift  or  otherwise ;  to  expel  the  ministers  of  religion  from  the  schools, 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  to  render  them 
liable  to  exceptional  penalties.  Some  of  these  threats  have  already 
been  transformed  into  laws ;  others  have  been  voted  by  one  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature ;  others  have  been  discussed  in  commissions 
and  advocated  by  jiersons  of  weight.  ,\.nd  after  all  this  we  arc  told 
that  religion  is  not  threatened,  that  these  dangers  are  the  invention 
of  the  clericals,  and  that  the  Government  will  not  consent  to  fresh 
aggressions.’  (Simon,  p.  292.) 

AVhilst  w'e  are  writlnpr  a  fresh  attack  has  been  consummated. 
The  municipal  councils  have  been  allowed  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  those  castial  fees  for  relifiious  services  which  serve 
to  eke  out  the  slender  stipend  of  the  French  priesthood. 

The  modes  of  attack  on  the  Church  are  various.  Some  are 
for  disestablishment  and  the  suppression  of  the  subvention  to 
the  clergy ;  some  are  for  a  stricter  application  of  the  C'on- 
cordat,  t(»  ])lace  the  Church  in  closer  dependence  on  the  State. 
M.  .rules  Roche  and  thirty-nine  of  his  colleagues  advocate  the 
.secularisation  of  the  property  and  buildings  of  the  religious 
orders,  which  amount,  it  seems,  to  no  less  than  40,520  hec¬ 
tares  of  land,  producing  a  revenue  of  about  1,200,000/.,  and 
valued  at  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling.  M.  Paul  iiert,  on  the 
contrary,  would  place  the  bishops  and  clergy  under  the  control 
of  the  penal  code,  and  limit  the  garden  of  the  priest  to  a  si)ace 
of  six  ares,  less  than  a  (piarter  of  an  acre,  to  grow  his  salad  in. 
These  absurdities  would  not  deserve  notice  if  they  did  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  cupidity  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin. 

We  are  not  writing  a  defence  of  religion  or  morals.  They 
need  no  defence  from  us.  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  i)er- 
manent  government  in  a  free  State,  when  the  rulers  not  only 
repudiate  all  religious  belief  themselves  and  ostentatiously 
deny  the  great  sanctions  of  morality,  but  when  they  make  the 
offices  and  the  ministers  of  religion  the  avowed  objects  of  their 
hatred,  and  deny  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  the  bulk  of  their 
countrymen  the  right  to  worship  (rod  in  their  own  manner,  to 
fornj  religious  associations,  and  to  educate  their  children  in  the 
faith  of  their  fathers? 

The  first  care  of  the  Assembly  of  1871  was  to  free  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  from  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it  by 
preceding  governments.  The  monopoly  of  the  University  of 
France  had  long  been  attacked  by  the  Liberal  party.  Down 
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to  a  recent  period  no  man  in  France  had  been  allowed  to  open 
a  school  of  higher  instruction  or  to  teach  in  public  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  Government.  But  in  1871  the 
Assembly  was  resolved  to  sweep  away  the  last  traces  of  these 
fetters,  and  in  1873  the  right  of  free  teaching  was  conceded 
to  all  classes  and  to  all  opinions.  This  measure  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  advanced  Rej)ublicans,  because  the  liberty  it 
granted  was  favourable  to  the  influence  of  the  Church.  Fi’ee 
universities,  they  exclaimed,  mean  Catholic  universities ;  and 
Catholic  universities  are  hostile  to  Republican  ideas.  The 
country  must  have  Re])ublican  institutions  and  Republican 
ideas,  since  it  has  got  a  Republic.  But,  says  M.  Simon,  what 
more  do  you  want?  You  have  all  the  instruments  of  a 
Republic — universal  suttrage,  compulsory  instruction,  and  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service. 

‘  Wiiat  renders  your  demand  rdicnlous  is  that  you  have  in  your 
hanils  what  you  are  asking  for.  What  renders  it  odious  is  that  you 
have  nothing  to  erect  on  your  tabula  rasa.  You  are  in  complete 
nihilism,  both  political  and  social.  Still  more  are  3  0U  nihilists  in 
religion  and  philosophy.  You  do  not  choose  that  the  priests  should 
govern.  When  have  they  governed  ?  They  tried  it  under  the  Kestora- 
tion  with  but  little  succes.s.  Suppose  they  try  it  again  ;  you  have  all 
the  laws  required  to  prevent  them.  And  the  facts  prove  it.  They 
are  beaten,  you  say,  but  not  comjuered.  Take  care.  This  reflection 
nia^’  speedily  lead  you  to  persecute  all  beliefs  and  all  believers,  and 
thence  to  atheism.  The  Commune  shot  a  file  of  priests  against  a  wall, 
and  others  as  they  jumped  a  fence,  like  game,  not  because  they  were 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic  or  the  Commune,  but  simply  because  they 
were  priests.  As  individuals  they  were  accused  of  nothing.  They 
were  shot  for  their  cassocks.’  (P.  171.) 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  language.  The  primary 
object  of  the  revolutionary  jiartj'  is  to  secularise,  or,  as  they 
term  it,  to  laicise,  the  education  of  the  country ;  and  this  is 
carried  to  all  lengths.  A  mild  proposition  that  the  teachers  in 
primary  schools  should  be  legally  bound  to  teach  children  their 
duties  ‘  to  God  and  their  country  ’  was  rejected  by  the  Lower 
Chamber,  and  eventually  surrendered  by  the  Senate.  A 
member  of  the  Lower  House  argued  that  as  the  existence  of 
God  could  not  be  demonstrated,  it  was  wrong  to  impose  on 
teachers  the  duty  of  s[)eaking  of  an  imaf/inan/  beini) !  At  the 
same  time  a  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ‘  11  n’y  a  plus  de 
‘  morale  !  ’  ^1.  .lules  Ferry,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  said, 

in  the  course  of  that  debate,  ‘  What  God  is  it  they  mean  ? 
‘  'fhe  God  of  the  Christians,  or  the  God  of  Descartes  and 
‘  Malebranche  ?  ’ — being  apparently  ignorant  that  Descartes 
was  a  Christian,  and  the  Pore  Malebranche  in  holy  orders. 
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Even  a  writer  like  M.  de  Prossense  says  (to  oiir  great  sur¬ 
prise)  : — 

‘  L’ensei^iietuei*t  officiel  du  theisiiie  ne  nous  parait  jjiis  a  sa  place 
dans  les  ecoles  priniaires  de  I’Etat.  .  .  .  Nous  prefererions  infiniment 
I’climination  de  tout  enseignenient  syskunaticiue  de  la  morale  dans 
I’ecole  publique.  Nous  n’admettons  la  morale  dans  I’ecole  de  I’Etat 
qu’ii  litre  (■ducatif.’ 

IVI.  Simon  remarks  that,  in  fact,  the  authors  of  these  laws  are 
trying  to  establish  a  State*  Church,  in  which  Xihilism  is  to  he 
substituted  for  Christianity.  A  dogma  is  not  the  less  dog¬ 
matical  because  it  is  negative,  and  such  scliools  would  not  be 
less  denominational  if  they  belonged  to  the  denomination  of 
atheists.  The  secularism  of  France  is  inspired  by  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  clergy. 

To  this  anti-clerical  passion  the  Radicals  sacrificed  the  first 
principle  of  the  Liberal  creed,  and  in  1874  INI.  Challemel- 
Lacour  led  the  attack.  For  his  |)art  he  declared  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  freedom  of  instruction.  The  question,  he  said, 
concerned  the  ‘  moral  unity  of  France.’  lie  would  tolerate 
no  divided  empire  of  thought  in  the  schools.  lie  drew  a  for¬ 
midable  picture  of  the  Catholic  schools.  He  affirmed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  secularise  the  country  in  order  to  reduce  it 
to  one  ])ure  standard  of  rejiublican  faith.  This  remarkable 
speech  was  the  forerunner  of  the  policy  which  has  since  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  was  answered  by  M.  Laboulayc  in  an  eloquent 
protest.  ‘  To  demand  liberty  for  yourselves,  and  to  refuse  it 
‘  to  others,’  he  said,  ‘  is  the  definition  of  despotism.  No  one 
‘  is  so  free  as  a  desj)()t:  but  he  is  free  for  himself  alone.’ 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  revolutionary  party  i> 
absolute  intolerance  of  all  opinions  at  variance  with  their  own. 
This  is  the  j.rinciple  which  inspired  Robespierre  and  his 
associates  with  boundless  arrogance,  and  led  them  to  the 
insane  attempt  to  extirpate  by  any  means  whatever  stood  in 
their  way.  The  ‘moral  unity  of  France’  means,  on  their 
lips,  univeisal  submission  to  the  doctrines  of  their  sect.  It 
matters  little  that  their  principles  are  abhorred  and  contemned 
by  all  that  is  most  eminent  and  enlightened  in  the  natiim,  and 
have  no  hold  on  the  majority  of  the  population.  The  nation 
is  to  be  educated  to  ad(»pt  their  creed,  and  whatever  is  opposed 
to  it  is  to  be  proscribed.  The  desire  of  !M.  C’hallemel-Lacour 
to  perfect  ‘  the  moral  unity  of  France  ’  by  ejecting  every 
element  which  might  conflict  with  republican  ascendency,  and 
by  subjecting  the  beliefs  and  the  education  of  the  people  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  State,  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  theory 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  That  holy  brotherhood  sought  to 
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perfect  the  moral  unity  of  Spain  hy  burning  lieretics  ami 
banishing  Jews,  ami  rejecting  all  moiles  of  thonglitat  vtiriance 
with  the  ascendency  of  their  own  faith.  The  forms  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  our  times  are  less  ferocious,  but  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  is  the  same.  Challemel-Lacour  has  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  Church  he  abhors.  And,  indeed,  the  philosoj)hy 
of  M.  Comte,  which  is  the  evangel  of  the  new  democrats, 
teaches  that  the  authority  of  the  State  is  to  mould  the  nation, 
and  exert  a  univei’sal  influence  over  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men.  Tyranny  once  wore  the  garb  of  religion  ;  it  now 
assumes  the  dress  of  universal  suffrage  and  popular  power. 
Hut  whether  in  the  guise  of  the  caucus,  or  the  '•  ring,'  or  of 
majorities  intolerant  of  control,  this  is  the  spirit  most  adverse 
to  true  freedom  and  personal  independence. 

In  1874  M.  Challemel-Lacour  stood  almost  alone  in  these 
opinions.  In  1879,  thanks  to  the  ascendency  acquired  by  M. 
Gambetta  and  M.  Jules  Ferry,  they  were  incorporated  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  accepted  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  forced  over  the  head  of  a  reluctant  Senate.  The  seventh 
article  of  M.  Ferry’s  law  proscribed  the  associations  most 
ac-tively  engaged  in  free  teaching,  and  sacrificed  a  principle 
to  drive  1,500  .lesuits  out  of  France.  And  to  make  it  worse 
it  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  March  29, 
1880.  These  measures  were  followed  by  attempts  to  abolish 
oaths  and  to  prohibit  all  the  emblems  of  religion,  which,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  are  still  dear  to  the  people. 

M.  .lules  Simon,  who  is  a  philosopher  and  a  profe.ssor  as 
well  as  a  statesman,  has  devoted  the  greater  ])art  of  his  work 
to  a  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ami  of  public 
instruction.  But  in  summing  up  the  results  of  the  existing 
j)oIitical  state  of  France,  he  might,  we  think,  have  made  some 
remarks  on  the  debased  condition  of  popular  literature.  We 
know  that  men  are  not  wanting  in  France  who  carry  on,  in 
the  silence  of  their  cabinets,  profound  researches  into  the  past 
history  of  their  country,  and  into  the  problems  of  sjieculative 
philosophy.  The  Institute  of  France  still  upholds  its  great 
position  in  the  world,  and  defends  the  truths  of  science  and  of 
morals  against  the  materialism  of  the  age.  But  these  honour¬ 
able  labours  are  far  removed  from  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  command  comparatively  a  small  circulation.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  tone  of  the  most  popular  French 
works  of  fiction,  some  of  which  find  their  way  into  periodicals 
which  have  hitherto  borne  a  high  character,  is  simply  detest¬ 
able.  They  are  polluted  by  gross  obscenity  and  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  vice.  They  cannot  be  read  without  disgust  and  a 
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sense  of  degradation,  when  it  appears  that  such  books  meet 
with  favour  in  France  ;  and  if  these  are  the  current  productions 
of  modern  French  literature  it  will  deservedly  be  banished  from 
the  tables  and  libraries  of  the  cultivated  classes  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  poison  to  which  secular  education  affords  no  anti¬ 
dote,  because  it  stimulates  the  most  brutal  instincts  of  mankind. 
There  is  no  surer  mark  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  and  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  revolution  which  has  perverted  the 
taste  and  shaken  the  convictions  of  society. 

France,  happily,  still  retains  one  great  bulwark  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  nation.  She  has  an  admirable  system  of 
jurisprudence,  based  on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country ;  and 
the  most  palpable  aiid  lasting  gain  of  her  revolutions  is  the 
establishment  of  a  code  of  civil  laws  whiich  survives  them  all. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  amidst  all  the  political  changes  of  France, 
scarcely  an  article  of  the  codes  has  been  modified  or  attacked, 
whilst  England,  undergoing  no  great  changes  in  her  political 
constitution,  has  carried  into  effect  changes  in  her  civil  legisla¬ 
tion  which  alter  the  forms  of  procedure,  the  ci-iminal  law,  and 
the  rights  of  persons  and  pro{)erty  in  all  classes  of  society. 
The  law  of  France  is  far  more  stable,  and  it  is  administered 
by  a  numerous,  upright,  and  learned  judicial  body.  Only  on 
two  or  three  scandalous  occasions  have  the  civil  laws  of  tlie 
land  been  set  a?ide  by  acts  of  arbitrary  authority.  Here  then 
is  a  barrier  not  easily  to  l)e  surmounted.  The  judicial  power 
is  the  most  independent  institution  in  France,  and  the  best 
safeguard  of  her  liberties.  The  magistracy  of  France  is  there¬ 
fore  the  body  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Revolution. 
Amongst  tlie  absurd  provisions  of  tlie  Constitution  of  1791  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  was  the  second  article  of  the  fifth 
chapter,  in  these  words ; — 

‘Justice  shall  bo  gratuitously  administered  by  Judges  elected  by  the 
people  and  appointed  by  letters-patent  of  the  king,  who  cannot  refuse 
them.  They  can  neither  be  removed  nor  suspended  without  trial.  The 
public  prosecutor  shall  be  named  by  the  people.’ 

The  consequence  was,  that  these  elected  judges  .soon  cea.sed  to 
be  law’yers  at  all.  Some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  and 
Avrite.  Tlie  object  w’as  to  place  the  judicial  pinverin  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobins,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  M.  Taine. 

We  do  not  sujipose  that  so  extravagant  a  proposition  would 
now  be  entertaintid,  but  in  some  respects  it  has  been  exceeded. 
A  demand  has  been  made  that  (he  judges  should  be  elected  by 
the  people,  and  M.  (iambetta  himself  was  in  favour  of  abolish¬ 
ing  the  inaniovibility  of  the  bench.  The  magistrates  of  France 
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are  not  a  body  swayed  by  political  passions ;  few  probably  of 
tlie  number  have  much  faith  in  the  Republic ;  a  crowd  of 
aspirants  are  ready  to  take  their  places,  and  the  proposal  to 
make  them  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Ministers  has 
been  advocated.  That  is,  in  other  words,  to  place  the  most 
respected  body  in  France,  upon  which  the  security  of  property 
and  the  personal  freedom  of  all  men  depend,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  faction  exercising  supreme  power.  There  can  be  no 
greater  outrage  to  public  liberty.  The  threat,  which  compro¬ 
mises  the  professional  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  whole  class  of 
able  and  honourable  men,  has  not  increased  their  attachment 
to  republican  institutions. 

We  turn  from  the  administration  of  justice  to  finance.  It 
was  long  held  to  be  a  cardinal  virtue  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  that  they  are  economical  and  have  an  especial  regard  to 
the  expenditure  of  money  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
That  fallacy  at  least  must  be  .abandoned.  The  sovereign 
people,  as  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote  said  the  other  night,  is  a 
very  expensive  sovereign.  The  more  democratic  governments 
become  the  more  they  spend ;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  ex])enditure  is  dem.anded  and  sanctioned  for  the  benefit 
of  the  masses  and  in  the  name  of  the  progress  of  society.  It 
therefore  becomes  more  difficult  for  the  exchequer  to  resist 
claims  made  no  doubt  for  laudable  purposes,  and  backed  by 
the  influence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  think 
more  of  what  they  can  get  from  the  Government  than  of  what 
they  can  save  to  the  nation.  It  is  always  the  interest  of  a 
minister  to  be  as  economical  as  he  can  ;  it  is  generally  the 
tendency  of  a  popular  body  to  increase  expenditure.  We 
might  quote  a  hundred  instances  of  this  truth  .at  home,  in 
our  school  boards,  in  the  enormous  loans  contracted  by  our 
town  councils,  and  in  the  demands  continually  urged  on  the 
Government  by  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in  France  this 
reckless  extravagance  exceeds  anything  we  have  an  idea  of. 
M.  Simon  tells  us  that  from  1815  to  1827  the  revenue  of 
France  seldom  exceeded  40  millions  sterling.  In  1853  the 
cost  of  the  Empire  was  about  60  millions,  but  it  rose  rapidly  to 
100  millions  in  1855  (the  year  of  tlie  Crimean  War).  Ever 
since  1877  the  l)udget  has  exceeded  120  millions;  and  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  has  recently  demonstrated  that  if  the  local  taxation 
be  added,  tlie  annual  exjienditure  of  France  is  above  150 
millions  sterling — five  times  and  a  half  what  it  was  in  1789,  and 
twice  .as  much  as  it  was  in  1852.  The  ordinary  budget  of  1883 
recently  jnesented  by  M.  Tirard  is  estimated  at  124  millions 
sterling,  to  which  must  bo  added  abmit  32  millions  of  local 
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tuxes,  and  we  know  not  what  amount  of  supplementary  credits. 
Whilst  these  lines  are  written  the  ISIinister  of  Finance  announces 
that  he  will  recpiire  afresh  loan  of  at  least  12  millions  sterlinir 
to  balance  his  ordinary  bud"et ;  and  the  Town  Council  of  Paris 
announces  a  loan  of  10  millions  sterlincf  to  lie  spent  on  public 
works,  in  order  to  employ  the  necessitous  workmen  of  the 
cai)ital.  That  is  the  modern  form  of  bribin';  a  turbulent 
democracy  ;  in  Pome  it  Avas  done  by  distributions  of  corn. 

Thus  the  public  debt  continues  to  increase  with  extreme 
rapidity.  At  this  moment  an  enormous  Hoating  debt  weighs 
u[)on  the  market.  IMeanwhile  the  Government  engages  in 
prodigiotis  public  works  in  order  to  employ  labour,  to  protect 
certain  industries  and  navigation  by  bounties,  to  come  to  the 
relief  of  embarrassed  financial  companies,  to  draw  closer  the 
toils  of  the  protective  system,  and  even  talks  of  buying  up 
the  railroads.  France  no  doubt  is  rich,  industrious,  and  in 
])rivate  life  frugal.  But  she  has  lost  enormously  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  her  vines  and  the  bad  harvests  of  recent  years.  The 
agricultural  depression,  which  has  affected  all  Euro])e,  has 
ruined  many  of  the  small  landowners  of  France,  who  have  no 
other  resources  to  fall  back  upon.  There  is  a  marked  decline 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  present  year,  as  was  to  be  anticipated  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  general  tariff,  llnless  all  we  have  ever  learned  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy  is  a  delusion,  so  extravagant  a  superstructure  on 
so  artificial  a  basis  must  one  day  fall  to  the  ground.  A  S|)irit  of 
speculation  in  financial  companies,  and  those  associations  which 
])rofess  to  make  money  out  of  nothing,  has  for  some  time  been 
rampant  in  France.  It  has  infected  the  highest  ranks  of  society, 
and  it  has  penetrated  to  the  j)easanti’y.  In  the  towns  it  is  uni¬ 
versal.  But  the  day  is  not  distant  when  these  Imbbles  will 
burst.  The  Government  has  made  efforts  and  sacrifices  to  sup¬ 
port  the  credit  of  these  rotten  institutions,  but  the}'  cannot  last 
or  succeed.  In  the  long  run  imaginary  values  sink  under  the 
test  of  reality.  If,  therefore,  a  financial  crisis  takes  place,  it 
will  ynoduce  serious  social  and  ])olitical  consequences.  The 
building  and  other  trades,  which  have  drawn  vast  nundiers  of 
the  ])opulatlon  to  the  towns,  and  reduced  the  agricultural 
population  to  an  inconvenient  degree,  will  be  suddenly  checked. 
The  Avages  of  artisans  have  risen,  Ave  learn,  in  Paris  GO  per 
cent,  in  the  last  tAvelve  or  fifteen  years.  A  time  Avill  come 
Avhen  Avages  must  fall,  Avork  decrease,  and  the  Avorkmen  be 
throAvn  on  the  streets.  Perhaps  that  time  is  come  already. 
But  that  Avill  be  an  evil  hour  for  the  Republic,  for  nothing 
can  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  the  French  that  ‘  le  Gouverne- 
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meut  ’  is  an  institution  which  can  and  ought  to  supply  from 
some  occult  source  all  the  wants  of  the  j)eople.  The  most 
certain  cause  of  political  revolutions,  though  not  the  most 
apparent,  is  the  influence  of  financial  blunders  and  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  sound  principles  of  political  economy.  The  protective 
system  in  France  has  contributed  to  raise  to  an  exorbitant  pitch 
j  the  rate  of  living  and  the  rate  of  wages;  but  the  rise  in  wages 

j  has  not  increased  the  well-being  of  the  people,  because  the 

^  cost  of  food  and  clothing  has  risen  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  This  increase  of  cost  must  limit  trade  and  pnwluction.  The 

more  the  workmen  are  paid,  the  less  work  will  there  be  for 
them  to  do.  Hence  we  arc  told  that  there  are  now  (!(),()()() 
ouvriers  on  the  ])avenient  of  Paris  without  employment,  many 
of  them  without  bread,  and  that  number  is  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish.  The  state  of  things  in  the  capital 
may  then  remind  us  of  the  scenes  of  1790,  1848,  and  1871.  In 
England  all  the  necessaries  of  life  arc'  untaxed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  f)f  beer  and  tea,  for  spirits  and  toI)acco  ai’e  not  necessaries. 
In  the  cities  of  France  the  large  municij)al  revenues,  amounting 
to  30  millions  sterling,  are  chiefly  raised  by  the  octrois  levied 
on  the  food  of  the  ])eople.  Moreover  in  France  the  indigent 
classes  have  no  poor-law  relief  to  fall  back  upon.  Hence, 
whilst  everything  has  been  done  in  England  for  the  last  forty 
years  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  j)oorer  classes,  in 
France  (at  least  in  the  towns)  prices  have  risen  inordi¬ 
nately,  and  the  btirden  falls  with  great  severity  on  those  who 
are  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  liepublic  has  done  nothing  to 
alleviate  distress ;  the  pi’odigal  administration  of  its  finances, 
both  by  the  State  and  by  the  communes,  has  rendered  re¬ 
ductions  of  taxation  impracticable.  The  general  tariff  has 
been  raised.  Fresh  rates  have  been  imposed  on  house  property. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  Paris 
lies  in  this  direction.  \  riot  is  ahvays  formidable  which 
begins  with  the  j)illage  of  bakers’  shoj)S.  Disturbances  are 
always  falsely  attributed  to  reactionary  conspiracies.  It  was  so 
"  in  the  first  Revolution.  They  more  often  arise  from  the  con- 

si)iracy  of  indigence  and  hunger  against  luxury  and  wealth. 

The  police  of  the  metroj)olis  is  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
tance,  for  in  France  it  concerns  the  safety  of  the  State.  The 
‘  Prt'lecturc  de  Police  ’  is  an  important  de])artinent  of  the 
Government,  though  the  city  of  Paris  contributes  one-half — 
about  a  million  sterling — to  the  ex])enses  of  the  establishment. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  present  Munici])ality  of  Paris 
is  to  get  possession  of  the  whole  system  of  police,  to  abolish 
j  the  Prefecture,  and  to  place  the  capital  under  the  control  of  a 
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single  mayor.  That  is  a  precise  repetition  of  the  changes 
demanded  and  obtained  in  1790.  We  know  to  what  political 
residts  the  communal  independence  of  Paris  has  invariably 
led ;  and  it  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  whenever  this 
measure  is  carried  the  victory  of  the  Commune  will  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Of  the  state  of  the  French  army  we  speak  with  great  diffi¬ 
dence,  for  it  is  imperfectly  known  to  the  world  ;  but  there  are 
a  few  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  deserve  observa¬ 
tion.  .Vfter  the  disasters  of  1870,  great  and  laudable  efforts 
were  made  to  ptit  the  country  in  an  efficient  state  of  defence 
and  to  reorganise  the  army.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
spent  on  fortifications  and  materiel ;  the  education  of  the 
younger’ officers  was  vastly  improved;  discipline  was  better 
enforced  in  the  ranks.  The  commands  of  the  military  divi¬ 
sions  were  given  by  M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon  to 
officers  of  high  character  and  experience.  Put  these  eminent 
men  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  succeeding  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  they  were  superseded  by  officers  chiefly  selected 
for  their  suppose<l  attachment  to  the  Kepublic.  This  led  to  a 
singular  result.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  general  officer  in 
the  French  army  is  sufficiently  known  by  his  past  services  to 
command  the  confidence  of  the  trooj>s  or  of  the  country.  Pro¬ 
bably  many  of  them  are  gallant  and  able  soldiers,  but  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  a  commander  to  be  comparatively  unknown. 
The  whole  series  of  generals,  from  Marshal  liugeaud  to  Chan- 
garnier,  Lamoriciere,  Bedeau,  Leflo,  l)ucrot,Chanzy,  and  others, 
has  passed  away.  Not  long  ago  we  have  been  informed  that 
M.  Victor  Hugo  exclaimed,  in  his  rhetorical  language,  ‘  Mon- 
‘  sieur  le  Due  d’Aumale  est  I’cpce  de  la  France.’  Certain  it 
is  that  no  officer  ever  served  the  army  with  more  zeal  and 
ability.  But,  for  the  present,  M.  Thibaudin  has  thought  fit 
to  replace  that  ‘  epee  ’  in  the  scabbard,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
not  less  gallant  nejdiew  the  Due  de  Chartres.  Yet  there  are 
not  in  the  whole  army  two  officers  better  known  or  more  re¬ 
spected.  Nor  does  this  jealousy  stop  at  royal  personages. 
M.  de  Gallifet,  the  smartest  cavalry  officer  in  the  army,  has 
been  placed  uiider  tlu;  ban  as  ‘  dangerous,’  and  others  will 
probably  follow. 

The  effect  of  the  law  of  comjudsory  and  universal  service 
on  the  population  is  remarkable.  It  has  |)roduced,  instead  of 
an  army  eager  and  ready  for  war,  an  army  and  a  people 
passionately  desirous  of  peace.  That  is  a  result  of  which 
Europe  has  no  reason  to  complain,  but  it  has  singularly  ener¬ 
vated  France.  Armies  are  most  easily  recruited  from  that 
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class  of  till*  population  which  is  without  property.  But  when 
the  conscription  takes  the  peasant  and  the  son  of  the  peasant 
from  his  acres  and  his  home,  it  becomes  a  grievous  burden  ; 
and  although  he  may  consent  to  serve  lior  the  defence  of  his 
country,  it  is  an  intolerable  hardship  to  be  sent  to  die  in  the 
sands  of  Africa  or  the  forests  of  Madagascar.  The  popular 
demand,  therefore,  embodied  in  a  bill  now  before  the  Chambers, 
is  the  reduction  of  the  service  to  three  yeai’s  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  exemptions  and  limitations  in  favour  of  the  educated 
classes.  Even  the  priest  would  have  to  shoulder  his  rifle  for 
tliree  years,  and  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  every  man  in 
France  would  have  to  live  in  the  barracks.  Such  is  the  law 
of  absolute  equality,  most  unequal  in  its  application,  for 
though  the  peasant  or  the  artisan  may  go  back  to  his  farm  or 
his  trade,  the  loss  of  those  three  years  is  fatal  to  professional 
and  intellectual  life,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  liberal  profes¬ 
sions  themselves.  A  man  is  not  the  less  iisefid  to  his  country 
because  he  serves  it  in  a  civil  capacity.  But  this  law  of  con¬ 
scription  takes  the  lawyer,  the  priest,  the  doctor,  the  artist, 
the  man  of  letters  and  of  thought,  to  make  him  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  very  years  on  which  his  training  for  a  career  in 
civil  life  mainly  depends.  And  with  all  this  you  have  a  bad 
army,  for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  military  authority  pro¬ 
claims  that  an  army  of  three-years  men  never  can  attain  to 
perfection.  ‘  We  want,’  says  M.  ,Iules  Simon,  ‘  soldiers  that 
‘  shall  be  soldiers,  to  protect  us  against  our  enemie>  without 
‘  and  our  enemies  within.  It  was  supposed  that  a  good  soldier 
‘  w'as  a  man  who  "knew  his  drill,  who  could  shoot  straight,  and 
‘  ride,  and  march,  and  run.  That  was  a  mistake.  soldier 
‘  requires  more  than  dexterity  and  strength ;  he  wants  the 
‘  so^il  of  military  life,  which  is  the  creation  of  habit.  With- 
‘  out  that,  our  army  is  a  band  of  schoolbovs  or  a  militia.’ 
AV  hat  the  eflect  of  these  changes  and  occurrences  may  be  on 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  army  itself,  we  do  not  think  it 
prudent  to  en(|uire.  The  French  army  has  for  many  years 
shown  a  wise  and  noble  determination  to  stand  a  loot  from 
jiolitics,  and  to  do  its  duty  in  the  service  of  the  country.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  view  with  iudifl'erence  the 
exercise  of  supreme  military  authority  by  a  man  of  tainted 
reputation,  whose  conduct  has  earned  for  him  notoriety  with¬ 
out  respect.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  army  and  navy  of 
France  that  not  a  single  otlicer  of  high  character  could  be 
found  to  execute  the  recent  orders  of  the  Ministry,  and  that 
General  Billot  and  Admiral  Jaureguibery  resigned  their  otlices 
rather  than  sully  their  fame. 
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Of  tlie  attitiule  of  tlie  Princes  of  the  lioyal  House  of  France 
who  have  heen  (lej)rived  of  their  military  commands  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  exj)ulsion  from  their  native  country,  it  does  not 
become  us  to  speak ;  but  Ave  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been 
marked  by  the  same  dignified  patriotism  Avhich  distinguishes 
all  their  conduct.  They  have  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  prin¬ 
ciple  of  implicit  ami  absolute  obedience  to  the  laAV,  Avhatever 
that  law  may  be.  and  they  have  set  the  army  an  example  of 
strict  military  discipline,  even  when  others  may  have  been 
tempted  to  Impugn  it. 

C)f  the  foreign  policy  of  the  recent  French  administrations 
there  is  little  t<>  be  said,  for  they  have  had  no  foicign  policy 
at  all.  ^I.  Gambetta  Avas  supposed  to  have  a  foreign  poliev, 
but  it  Avas  a  dangerous  one.  Ilis  j)redecessors  and  successoi  s 
are  innocuous ;  but  they  have  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  isolate 
their  country,  and  although  we  believe  no  State  in  Europe 
has  the  least  intention  of  encroaching  on  the  rights  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  France,  and  they  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  live 
on  friendly  terms  Avith  the  F rench  nation,  the  relations  of  all 
the  PoAvers  Avith  the  Fi’ench  Ministry  are  cool.  A  much 
closer  understanding  has  hapjtily  sprung  up  betAveen  England 
and  the  German  PoAvers,  as  avcII  as  betAveen  England  and 
Italy,  than  had  i)reviously  existed.  The  policy  of  the  British 
Government  in  Egypt  and  clseAvhere  has  the  concurrence  of 
Europe,  and  Ave  are  certain  that  no  real  French  interests  Avill 
be  injui’ed  by  it.  The  Fi'ench  themselves  must  determine 
upon  the  course  they  Avish  to  pursue  in  their  foreign  relations. 
But  it  is  not  a  little  significant  that  several  of  their  ablest 
rejn'esentatives  at  foreign  Courts  have  resigned  rather  than 
serve  under  the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that 
their  places  are  not  likely  to  be  filled  by  men  of  the  diplomatic 
rank  and  experience  Ave  are  accustomed  to  meet  Avith  in  the 
embassies  and  legations  (»f  France.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  service,  the  Government  have  superseded 
the  ablest  servants  of  the  State  to  ])ut  their  OAvn  creatures  into 
offices  of  j)rofit  a)id  dignity.  But  they  have  lowered  the  offices 
Avithout  raising  the  characters  of  their  nominees. 

The  Senate  is,  of  all  the  existing  institutions  of  France,  the 
most  able  and  respectable.  It  eomj)rises  Avithin  its  Avails  most 
of  the  men  of  political  experience,  Aveight,  and  eloquence  Avho 
have  not  been  totally  eliminated  from  ])ublic  affairs.  Its 
spirit  is  liberal,  but  not  reactionary,  and  it  offers  the  best 
security  for  the  Ilei)ublic  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  it  from 
the  follies  and  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  party.  The 
Senate,  like  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  is  an  elected 
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body ;  but  it  represents  a  more  educated  class  of  constituents. 
There  is  this  inconvenience  in  a  second  elected  Chamber,  that 
the  ablest  men  in  the  country  are  drafted  into  it ;  they  are 
therefore  removed  from  the  more  active  and  ]H)pular  assembly, 
and  the  body  which  has  most  j)ower  has  least  Intelligence. 
There  has  not,  we  believe,  in  the  last  ninety  years  been  any 
assembly  in  France  so  devoid  of  political  ability  as  that  which 
now  plays  the  foremost  part  in  the  country.  It  has  no  leaders, 
no  discipline,  no  knowledge,  and  no  conduct.  It  would  be 
discourteous  in  a  foreigner  to  ap[)ly  to  it  the  terms  that  are 
current  in  France,  as,  for  instance,  when  M.  (iambetta  called 
it  ‘  line  assemblce  de  sous-vctcrinaires ;  ’  but  it  must  be 
judged  by  its  works.  The  fear  of  a  dissolution,  which  would 
consign  the  majority  of  its  members  to  obscurity  and  oblivion, 
keeps  it  in  check.  Otherwise  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the 
superior  influence  of  the  Senate  would  lead  to  a  cry  for  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  by  which  is  meant  the  extinction 
of  the  Upi)er  House.  M.  Jules  Ferry  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
postjione  that  intemperate  demand.  M.  Clcmenceau,  on  the 
contrary,  has  adopted  it  as  the  watch-cry  of  the  more  advanced 
party.  The  Revision  of  the  Constitution — a  Constitution  about 
seven  years  old  I — means  another  transformation  of  the  form  of 
government  Ijy  sweeping  away  the  second  Chamber,  which 
acts  as  a  check  on  the  popular  Assembly,  perhaps  by  abolish¬ 
ing  tlie  Presidency  which  has  proved  so  inetfectlve,  and  by 
throwing  all  power  into  the  hands  of  what  would  be  in  fact 
another  Convention.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  I’esistance 
the  present  administration  and  the  country  will  offer  to  these 
extravagant  projects. 

We  have  followed  M.  Jules  Simon  with  Interest  thus  far, 
with  some  additional  observations  of  our  own.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  quote  his  bihm — his  summing  up  of  the  account. 

‘  Let  us  ask  then,’  he  says,  ‘  what  we  have  done  in  those  three 
‘  last  years.  We  have  made  nothing  but  ruins.  We  have 
‘  lowered  the  intelligence  of  the  country  by  subjecting  it  to 
‘  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude  by  depriving  it  of  the 
‘  obiects  of  its  belief.  Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  our  history.’ 
The  verdict  is  a  sorrowful  one,  and  it  proceeds  from  a  man 
who  is  no  enemy  of  the  Republic,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
ardent  chamjiion  of  true  liberal  princijtles.  We  know  not 
how  many  ministries  have  passed  over  the  stage  in  this  short 
interval,  but  they  have  been  the  mere  mouthpieces  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  popular  Assembly,  and  they  have  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  in  the  attempt  to  secure  a  majority  which  perpetually 
dissolved  in  their  grasj).  It  is  not  a  Parliament  supporting  a 
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Government,  but  a  Government  hanging  by  sufferance  on  tlie 
caprices  and  passions  of  the  Chamber.  Accordingly,  what 
have  they  done  ?  First  of  all,  they  have  attacked  the  Church 
and  outraged  the  religious  sentiments  and  convictions  of  all 
who  have  not  embraced  secularism  and  ])Ositivism  as  their 
creed.  The  next  step  was  to  overthrow  the  system  of  free 
education  which  the  Kepublic  itself  had  established  only  five 
yenrs  before,  and  to  apply  the  whole  teaching  power  of  the 
eonutry  to  reconstruct  the  ‘moral  unity  of  France’  on  secular 
and  liepublican  principles,  with  an  express  exclusion  of  the 
very  name  of  the  Deity.  Next  they  have  threatened  the 
magistracy  in  their  eagerness  to  override  the  law  and  corrupt 
the  source  of  public  justice.  Their  administration  of  the 
finances  has  been  the  most  reckless  and  costly  ever  known, 
and  the  distress  of  the  people  is  increasing  with  the  prodigality 
of  the  State.  The  measures  taken  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  army  have  not  had  the  results  which  were  anticipated, 
whilst  the  recent  demands  of the  Cliamber  and  military  measures 
of  the  (xovcrnment  threaten  to  shake  its  allegiance  as  well  as 
its  efficiency.  The  direction  of  the  foreign  aftairs  of  the  Re¬ 
public  has  passed  from  31.  Freycinet  to  31.  Duclerc,  and  from 
31.  Duclerc  to  31.  Challemel-Lacour.  The  names  of  these 
31  inisters  suffice  to  describe  them;  but  there  is  something  in¬ 
finitely  ridiculous  in  the  heroic  attitude  assumed  in  Tonkin, 
the  Congo  River,  3ladagascar,  and  Tunis,  by  men  who  have 
forfeited  their  position  in  the  politics  of  Euroj)c.  And  lastly  the 
Constitution  itself,  under  which  these  things  Iiave  been  done, 
is  threatened  with  further  ‘  revision  ’  at  no  distant  period. 
31.  .lules  Ferry  would  give  it  a  lease  of  two  years.  These  are 
the  ruins  over  which  31.  Jules  Simon  pours  forth  his  elocpjcnt 
lamentations.  Religion,  public  instruction,  law,  finance,  tlie 
army,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  a  State  are  its  main  con¬ 
cerns;  to  threaten  these  instittitions  is  to  shake  the  pillars  ol‘ 
the  edifice;  and  if  these  aggressions  are  accomplished,  they 
would  go  far  to  disintegrate  a  nation. 

3Ve  have  the  more  willingly  turned  our  attention  on  the 
])resent  occasion  to  the  ])oliti<'al  state  of  a  foreign  country,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  we  are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  British 
Government  is  at  present  sailing  in  comparatively  smooth 
waters,  and  stands  unshaken  before  Parliament  and  the 
jteople.  No  burning  (jucstlon  of  intense  political  interest 
agitates  the  nation.  No  passionate  desire  manifests  itself  to 
carry  or  to  defeat  the  measures  that  await  the  slow  accept¬ 
ance  of  l*arliament.  The  eager  impulse  to  substitute  Lord 
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Salisbury,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Sir  Drummond 
WolflP,  for  Mr,  (rladstone.  Lord  Granville,  and  Sir  William 
Uarcourt,  a])pears  to  he  confined  to  the  small  body  of  meii 
known  as  the  Ft)urth  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  the  business  of  an  Opposition  to  make  the  most  of  any  un- 
towai’d  incident  that  arises,  and  the  present  leaders  of  the  Tory 
])arty  have  endeavoured  to  use  all  their  opportunities.  They 
have  been  assisted  and  supported  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  the 
Government  by  a  certain  number  of  advanced  Liberals,  who 
have  done  what  they  could  by  their  writings  to  persuade  the 
country  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  are  hurrying 
us  towards  an  abyss,  that  great  organic  changes  are  at  hand, 
and  that  within  a  few  years  the  triumphant  ascendency  of  the 
Radical  party  will  sweej)  away  the  Church,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  British  Constitution.  Happily,  the  writers 
who  terrify  us  with  these  predictions  are  not  likely  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  ftilfil  them.  They  are  the  most  worthless  and 
])rofiigate  of  their  class,  the  very  scum  of  society  ;  and  we 
can  only  attribute  their  publications  to  the  keen  contention 
for  notoriety  which  distinguishes  several  of  our  monthly  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  more  extravagant  these  Avould-be  Jacobins 
are,  the  more  they  hope  to  excite  attention  and  command  a 
sale.  These  demonstrations  do  not  deserve  serious  notice. 
They  are  the  artificial  products  of  men  hard  driven  to  deliver 
themselves  of  a  speech  or  an  article.  They  frighten  none  but 
the  most  timorous  or  the  most  foolish  of  mankind.  The  men 
who  utter  them  know  very  well  that  the  British  Constitution 
is  tougher  than  to  fall  to  pieces  before  such  jiellets  as  these, 
and  tliat  the  present  ^Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  not  the  nu‘U 
likely  to  overthrow  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Liberal  jiarty  comprises  many  shades  of 
opinion,  but  the  most  appro]>riate  distinction  we  can  suggest 
between  them  is  that  of  the  ‘  Constructives  ’  and  the  ‘  Destruc- 
‘  tives.’  The  Constructive  element  of  the  Liberal  i)arty  has 
within  the  last  half-century  brought  to  a  successful  issue  all 
those  reforms  and  improvements  to  which  the  progress  of  the 
nation  is  due.  The  Destructive  element  tells  us  that  all  this  is 
of  little  worth  as  long  as  society  is  subjected  to  the  oppression 
of  projterty  and  capital,  to  the  privileges  of  an  aristocracy,  or 
even  to  the  union  of  the  several  parts  of  this  kingdom.  We 
need  not  einjulre  to  which  of  these  opinions  the  immense 
majority  of  the  j>eople  of  this  country  incline.  It  is  a  bugbear 
to  suppose  that  an  irresistible  torrent  of  democracy  is  sweeping 
down  upon  us  to  produce  results  like  those  we  have  just  been 
describing  in  France.  The  Constructive  element  is  strong 
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enoujcli  in  «r<>od  sense  ami  jiatriotism  to  drive  the  Destruetive 
element  out  of  the  field  or  to  subdue  it,  and  we  claim  for  by 
far  the  most  influential  jtart  of  the  jwesent  Administration  an 
unshaken  adherence  to  those  j)rinciples. 

Good  government  is  based  upon  facts  and  a  correct  estimate 
of  facts,  not  upon  theories.  Whenever  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion  has  firmly  grasped  the  real  facts  of  a  case,  it  has  acted  with 
vigour  and  success.  Thus,  when  the  disturbances  in  Egypt  had 
reached  a  point  which  seriously  threatened  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  undertaking  a  task  from 
which  every  other  Power  in  Eiwope  flinched,  and  an  expedi¬ 
tion  was  sent  ont  with  great  promptitude  which  placed  Egypt 
in  a  few  weeks  under  the  guard  of  England.  The  deplorable 
events  of  last  spring  in  Ireland  removed  all  uncertainty  as  to 
the  course  to  he  pursued  there.  The  Executive  Government 
was  armed  with  fuller  powers,  and  under  the  firm  administra¬ 
tion  of  those  po^^ers  by  Loi-d  S[)encer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
crime  has  sensibly  diminished,  conspirators  have  been  brought 
to  justice,  and  the  authority  of  the  law  asserted.  These  two 
examples  of  resoluticui  and  ability  have  done  more  to  commend 
the  Government  to  the  confidence  of  the  country  than  any  of 
its  previous  measures,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  is,  in  fact,  much  stronger  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

As  regards  the  great  problem  of  Irish  administration,  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  has  acted  for  the  last 
twelvemonth  are  identical  with  those  we  put  forth  in  this 
Journal  in  January  1881.  We  have  only  to  regret  that  their 
truth  Avas  not  acknowledged  at  an  earlier  period ;  for  they 
were  just  as  certain  tw'o  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  the 
demonstration  of  them  has  been  Avritten  in  the  interval  in  cha¬ 
racters  of  blood.  It  Avas  to  our  mind  just  as  a])parcnt  then  as 
it  is  noAV  that  the  Land  League  was  only  tlie  mask  of  a  gi-eat 
])olitlcal  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  union  of  these  king¬ 
doms,  and  that  the  attemj)t  to  disai'in  or  defeat  it  by  agrarian 
concessions  Avas  visionary ;  for  the  Hiberno-American  incen¬ 
diaries  Avere  already,  at  that  time,  advocating  the  execrable 
deeds  of  violence  Avhich  they  have  since  brought  so  nearly  to 
their  accomplishment.  It  aa'ouKI  have  been  Avell  if  strenuous 
legislative  and  executive  measures  had  been  taken  many 
months  ago  to  crush  these  treasonable  practices;  but  the 
causes  which  impeded  the  action  of  the  Government  at  an 
earlier  period  are  Avell  known. 

Whenever  the  Government  has  acted  vigorously  on  the 
Avell-know'u  traditions  of  public  duty,  it  has  succeeded :  Avhen- 
ever  it  has  alloAved  its  proper  action  to  be  warped  or  suspended 
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by  tlie  theories  wliich  are  commonly  associated  witli  the  ])oliti- 
cians  of  Manchester  and  Hirminsiham,  it  has  failed.  For  it  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  those  false  views  of  government, 
that  they  lead  to  results  exactly  opposite  to  tliose  which  are 
intended  or  desired.  The  man  who  "oes  about  pi*eachin<; 
against  war  encourages  aggression ;  the  man  who  declares 
against  the  use  of  force  encourages  murder ;  the  man  who 
stoops  to  conciliate  or  propitiate  conspirators  encourages  trea¬ 
son.  The  political  instinct  of  the  country  condemned  these 
mistaken  courses ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  nation  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  Cabinet  in  exact  proportion  to  the  vigour  with 
which  they  were  renounced.  Fortunately  ]Mr.  (rladstone’s  last 
declaration  in  answer  to  ^Ir.  Parncirs  Bill  left  no  uncertaintv 
at  all  as  to  the  determination  he. had  formed, 

It  is  unlucky  (especially  for  themselves)  when  men  of  great 
oratorical  powers  reason  on  public  affairs  from  theories  origin¬ 
ating  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  from  the  reality  of  things ; 
and  they  are  apt  to  use  expi’essions  open  to  interpretations 
not  contem))lated  by  themselves.  But  these  abuses  of  Language 
have  but  little  effect  on  the  inexorable  course  of  events ; 
when  the  emergency  arises,  a  minister  is  compelled  to  act  in 
obedience  to  the  higher  f)bligations  of  law  and  duty ;  and  lu' 
is  judged,  not  by  Avhat  he  has  said,  but  by  what  he  does. 

Although  speech  and  debate  ]»lay  so  large  a  ])art  in  our 
])olitical  life,  the  most  essential  functions  of  government  are 
those  executive  duties  about  which  least  is  said.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  administration  in  this  great  Em))irc  is  constant  and 
id)iquitous.  The  details  of  what  is  required  by  the  machinery 
of  govei’nment — to  maintain  peace  and  order,  to  enforce  the 
due  observance  of  law,  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  great 
public  services,  and  to  Avatch  the  fluctuations  of  finance — are 
infinite.  The  public  hear  soon  enough  of  the  accidents  and 
imperfections  which  occasionally  supervene,  but  very  little  of 
the  rapid  and  effective  action  of  the  authority  which  presides 
over  every  branch  of  the  administration.  These  duties  have 
seldom  been  more  onerous  than  they  are  at  present.  The 
Government  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  formidable  con- 
s]»lracy  against  social  order  and  against  the  union  of  the  realm. 
This  contest  is  carried  on  without  any  undue  strain  of  the  law, 
without  the  least  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  against  men  who 
set  all  law  at  defiance,  and  who  do  not  scruple  to  employ  the 
most  violent  means  of  action.  When  the  history  of  the 
present  times  comes  to  be  written  ivithout  reference  to  the 
party  jiassions  of  the  day,  we  are  confident  that  justice  will 
VOL.  e-VJi.  NO.  cccxxii.  n  R 
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1)0  (lone  to  the  sobriety,  the  strength,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  the  duties  of  the  executive  administration  arc  performed 
at  the  ju'esent  time. 

The  dynamite  conspiracy  organised  by  a  band  of  miscreants 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  jniblic  buildings,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  life  in  the  very  heart  of  civilisation,  is  beyond  all 
(juestion  the  most  treasonable  ])lot  against  the  nation  and  the 
(Jovernment  which  any  minister  has  liad  to  deal  with  since  the 
Thistlewood  gang  was  sent  to  the  scatfold.  It  surpasses  the 
famous  (junpowder  Plot  in  atrocity,  and  it  is  the  more  al)omi- 
nable  as  it  proceeds  from  men  to  whom  the  most  liberal  con- 
ct'ssions  have  recently  been  made.  Sir  William  Harconrt, 
and  the  authorities  acting  under  him,  deserve  the  highest 
credit  for  the  patience,  sagacity,  and  resolution  with  which 
this  diabolical  scheme  has  been  tracked,  and,  we  trust,  frus¬ 
trated.  The  crime  contemplated  apj)ears  to  us  to  be  the  highest 
known  to  the  law,  for  it  is  directed  against  the  very  existence 
of  society. 

Nor  can  wc  pass  over  in  silence  the  remarkably  able  speech 
in  which  Mr.  Childers  introduced  his  Jiudget  on  Ajn’ll  5 — by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  Budget  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  many  years.  We  trust  that  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  finances,  the  large  reductions  of  the 
National  Debt,  and  even  the  decrease  in  the  duties  on  drink, 
are  substantial  proofs  of  the  iinjiroved  condition  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  long  retain  the 
power  to  carry  on  his  enlightened,  moderate,  and  judicious 
system  of  financial  policy. 

In  comj)arison  with  these  duties,  which  arc  essential  to  the 
existence  of  society,  though  they  do  not  fall  within  the  ken  of 
declamatory  politics,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  jilace  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  (iovernment  in  the  second  rank,  it  is  no 
doubt  desirable  that  legislative  mc.asures  should  be  proceeded 
with,  more  esjiecially  those  of  a  jiractical  character;  but  until 
new  laws  are  promulgated  old  laws  remain  in  force.  All  the 
reforms  and  amendments  of  the  law  of  which  wc  are  justly 
jtroud  have  been  the  result,  in  this  country,  of  long  discussions 
and  slow  legislation :  that,  probably,  is  one  reason  of  their 
soundness  and  stability.  The  (rovernment  ])rcparcs  and  pro¬ 
poses  these  measures,  but  it  rests  far  more  with  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  than  with  the  Government  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rapidity  of  their  ])rogress  and  the  period  of  their 
final  adoption.  Several  excellent  bills  of  this  nature  are  now 
before  Parliament.  'I'woof  them  have  been  referred  to  Grand 
Committees,  and  the  labours  of  those  bodies  ai’c  watched  with 
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jrreat  interest.  But  if  the  work  of  legislation  is  delayed,  it  is 
obviously  because  neither  the  House  of  Commons  nor  the 
country  at  large  have  formed  an  energetic  resolution  to  carry 
them.  If  the  strong  will  of  the  nation  were  touched  by  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  immediate  action,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  At  this  moment  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  public  is  one  of  indifterence.  No  one  desires  heroic 
legislation  or  dramatic  changes.  The  Government  j)rovides  a 
bill  of  fare  in  excess  of  the  public  appetite.  It  follows  that 
many  a  dish  leaves  the  table  untouched.  Party  leaders  lash 
their  sides  in  vain  to  persuade  the  country  that  our  institu¬ 
tions  are  in  danger — that  everything  is  imperilled  by  the 
growing  audacity  of  the  Radical  faction ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
at  the  present  moment  Parliament  seems  bent  on  doing  too 
little  rather  than  too  much,  and  that  the  vis  inertiee  of  the 
Legislature  opposes  for  the  time  an  almost  invincible  obstacle 
even  to  measui’es  desirable  in  themselves  and  not  calculated  to 
excite  the  dread  or  the  dislike  of  moderate  men.  As  long  as 
this  state  of  feeling  lasts  in  the  country,  it  is  not  probable  that 
Parliamentary  s('ssions  will  be  much  more  productive  than 
they  have  been  of  late. 

If  this  state  of  things  is,  on  some  accounts,  to  be  regretted, 
it  is,  on  tbe  other  hand,  a  jiroof  that  the  oiu’nions  of  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Liberal  pai'ty  have  not  lost  their 
ascendency  either  in  the  .Vdministration  or  in  the  country.  We 
see  no  signs  of  that  triumphant  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
advanced  Liberals  which  is  prognosticated  by  Mr.  Labouehere. 
The  Radical  party  of  fifty  years  ago,  which  boasted  in  its 
ranks  a  Grote,  a  ^loleswortb,  a  Charles  Buller,  men  of  thought 
and  character,  was  of  a  different  stamp.  They  exercised  a 
real  influence  over  fhe  Government  and  the  nation  ;  yet  they 
too  vanished.  Those  who,,  in  our  day,  are  seeking  to  advance 
the  democratic  cause  by  mere  Jaot>biuisin  and  bluster,  w<ndd 
be  utterly  pitwcrless  if  they  were  iu>t  an  appendage  to  the 
great  Liberal  party,  which  shares  none  of  their  more  extrava¬ 
gant  opinions.  Even  when  they  arc  acting  with  their  Irish 
allies,  they  scarcely  command  fifty  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  AVe  hold,  therefore,  as  we  have  ever  held,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  still  lies  with  the  Constructive 
and  not  with  the  Destructive  section  of  its  members.  AA'e  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great  body  of  enlightened  public 
opinion  in  the  country  will  be  reduced  to  capitulate  either  to 
a  distracted  and  intemperate  Tory  opposition,  or  to  the  anar¬ 
chists,  who  have  acijuiia'd  nothing  from  the  lessons  of  the 
French  Revolution,  excei)t  the  desire  to  imitate  its  course. 
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Either  alternative  would  be  equally  dangerous.  The  cause  of 
order,  of  progress,  and  of  constitutional  freedom,  is  identified 
with  that  via  media,  that  middle  course,  which  has  led  us  thus 
far  onwards  with  increasing  advantages  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  the  security  of  the  Empire. 


No.  CCCXXIIL  will  be  published  in  July. 
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depression,  131)  —  its  causes,  142 — American  Jigriculture,  145 — 
neglect  of  machinery  by  British  agriculturists,  153 — covenants  of 
leases,  156 — compensation  for  improvements,  157 — reform  of  the 
land  laws,  158 — peasant  proprietorship  in  France,  159 — its  limited 
influence  in  preventing  agrarian  disputes,  162 — the  Commissioners’ 
propostils  for  the  relief  of  the  distress,  164. 


B 

Boives,  James  Lord,  his  ‘  Japanese  Marks  and  Seals  ’  reviewed,  509. 
Brinkman,  Baron,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of,  reviewed,  45 — the 
Abbe  Si^yes,  73 — dismissal  of  Rewbell,  74 — return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Egypt,  76 — establishment  of  the  consulate,  78. 

Broglie,  Duke  de,  his  ‘Frederic  II.  et  Marie-Therese ’  reviewed,  384. 

C 

Caird,  Professor,  his  ‘  Pliilosophy  of  Kant  ’  reviewed,  1. 

Courtney,  \V.  L.,  his  ‘Studies  in  Philosophy’  reviewed,  1. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  ‘Life  and  Works  of  Raphael’  reviewed,  168. 
Cutler,  T.  IF.,  his  ‘  Grammar  of  Japanese  Ornament  ’  reviewed,  509. 


D 


Dresser,  Dr.,  his  work  on  Japanese  architecture,  art,  and  manufactures 
reviewed,  509. 


E 


Erskine,  Henry,  memoir  of  his  life  and  times  reviewed,  228 — his 
birth  and  early  life,  230 — called  to  the  bar,  232 — condition  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  the  time,  232 — professional  contemporaries,  239 — the  Specu¬ 
lative  Society,  241 — the  ‘  Mirror’  and  the  ‘Lounger,’  243 — founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  243 — procedure  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  246 — marriage  of  Erskine,  248 — his  tenure  of  the 
Lord  Advocacy,  252 — appointed  Dean  of  Faculty,  253 — his  recep¬ 
tion  of  Burns,  254 — deprived  of  the  Deanship,  259 — reappointed 
Lord  Advocate,  261. 

Ethics,  progress  of,  423 — the  ‘  greatest  happiness’  principle,  426 — Mr 
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Spencer’s  Rational  Utilitarianism,  or  Evolutional  Ethics,  428 — Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen’s  ‘  social  tissue,’  438 — his  criticism  of  utilitarianism, 
412 — Mr.  F.  Pollock’s  essays,  44 G — examination  of  the  new  system, 
448. 

F 

France,  political  state  of,  509 — want  of  public  spirit  in  the  people,  573 
— M.  Gambetta,  575 — |xilicy  of  the  revolutionary  jiarty  with  respect 
to  religion  and  education,  578 — debased  condition  of  popidar  litera¬ 
ture,  583 — judicial  system,  584 — finance,  585 — police,  587 — the 
army,  588 — foreign  policy  of  recent  administrations,  590 — the 
Senate,  590 

Frederick  the  Great,  character  of,  387 — his  seizure  of  Silesia,  391 — 
his  negotiations  for  French  support,  397 — his  treaty  with  France, 
409 — convention  of  Klein-Schnellendorf,  414 — peace  with  Austria, 
421. 

G 

George,  Henry,  his  ‘  Progress  and  Poverty  ’  reviewed,’  203. 

Gutightly,  Her.  C.  P.  See  Wilhcrforce. 


J 

Japan,  review  of  works  treating  of  art  in,  509 — how  Jaiiancse  painters 
work,  511 — Japanese  mode  of  imparting  freedom  of  hand,  512— 
supposed  influence  of  religion  on  the  execution  of  Japanese  work, 
515 — the  Mikado’s  art  repository,  516  -  metal  manufactures,  518 — 
pottery,  520 — laccjuer  manufactures,  521 — paper  making,  524. 

Jews,  history  of,  after  the  great  dispersion,  293 — the  Mendelssohns, 
298 — distribution  of  Jews  in  Europe,  300 — the  German  agitation 
against  them,  301 — the  persecutions  in  Russia,  302 — the  Kaghal, 
307 — the  Jewish  question  in  Hungary,  311 — the  emigration  from 
Russia,  314 — religious  deportment  of  the  Jews,  31G. 

K 

Kant,  review  of  works  relating  to,  1 — his  terminology,  2 — his  Scottish 
descent,  5 — pietism  of  his  parents,  0 — his  intimacy  with  the  Kayser- 
lings,  10 — his  '  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens,’  1 1  — his 
lectures  as  privat-docent,  13 — llcKler’s  description  of  him,  14 — his 
treatise  on  the  ‘Sublime  and  lieautiful,’  14 — his  professional  lectures, 
15 — Count  von  Purgstall’s  sketch  of  him,  1(5— his  domestic  life,  17 
— his  friends  and  associate.s,  19 — elaboration  of  the  ‘  Kritik,’  20 — 
the  ‘  Prolegomena,’  22 — his  method  of  exposition,  25 — jwinciples 
of  his  system,  29 — influence  of  Hume  upon  his  thought,  33 — ]\Iax 
IMuller’s  translation  of  the  ‘  Kritik,’  39 — difference  of  Kant’s  position 
from  that  of  modern  agnostics,  44 

L 

Land,  nationalisation  of,  review  of  Mr.  Henry  George’s  work  on 
the,  263 — progress  the  cause  of  i)Overty,  264 — rent  a  robbery, 
266 — labour  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  particular  labour 
itself,  268 — the  author’s  refutation  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  270 
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— wages  a  subtraction  from  rent,  274 — nationalisation  of  tlie  soil, 
279. 

fjennoUleff,  Ivan,  his  ‘Works  of  Italian  Masters’  reviewed,  1G8. 

'SI 

Maintesfa  family,  review  of  works  relating  to  the,  320 — Giovanni  and 
Francesca  di  Rimini,  323 — Parisina,  327 — Carlo,  331 — Sigismond, 
333 — Malatesta  medals,  333 — erection  of  the  temple  of  Hitnini  by 
Sigismond,  339 — his  passion  for  Isotta,  34"). 

Medicine,  modern  advances  in,  IcSf — structural  and  functional  disease, 
•l.So — blood-letting,  18() — use  of  mercurials,  488 — Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
employment  of  calomel,  490 — introduction  of  drugs  into  the  circu¬ 
lation,  491 — their  eliminative  action,  493 — mechanism  of  animal 
heat,  49,') — clinical  thermometers,  498 — fevers,  499  —  eruptive 
fevers,  nOO — functions  of  the  liver,  5(*3 — diabetes,  oO.^) — gout,  hOO. 

Merc,  review  of  Mr.  O’Donovan's  account  of  his  journey  to,  20.) — the 
river  Atterek,  so-called  ‘  Ivussian  highway,’  208 — the  Yanmd  Turco¬ 
mans,  210 — Kuchan,  21;")  —  Turcoman  raids,  217  -  through  the 
desert  to  Merv,  21S — conducted  to  the  Khan,  221 — treated  as  a 
British  envoy,  224 — manners  of  the  Merv  Turcomans,  225. 

Muller,  Max,  his  translation  of  Kant’s  ‘  Kritik’  reviewed,  1. 


N 

Naxiiuith,  Jame^,  autobiography  of,  reviewed,  458 — his  skill  with  the 
jK'ncil,  4(32 — his  early  familiarity  with  the  workshoj),  464 — his 
hobby  of  coin-collecting,  464 — converts  his  bedroom  into  a  brass 
foundry,  466 — applies  the  blast  to  locomotive  engines.  468 — ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  employment  of  Maudslay  and  Field,  469 — his  eco¬ 
nomical  cooking  apparatus,  470 — commences  business  in  Manchester, 
473  —how  ho  defeated  a  strike,  474 — various  inventions,  476 — the 
steam  hammer,  478 — his  speculations  on  the  cuneiform  script,  479. 


P 


Pollock,  Frederick,  his  ‘Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics’  re¬ 
viewed,  423. 

Q 

Quain,  Dr.,  his  ‘Dictionary  of  Medicine  ’  reviewed,  481. 


R 

lln/)liael,  review  of  w'orks  relating  to,  168 — Raphael’s  father,  Giovanni 
Hanti,  176— -his  eiirly  life,  177 — stories  of  his  precocity,  178 — 
account  by  Vasari,  181 — Raphael’s  alleged  connc-xion  with  Pintu- 
ricchio’s  frescoes,  185 — ‘Raphael’s  Sketchbook,’  186 — paintings  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  191 — the  ‘  Stanze’  frescoes  in  the  Vatican, 
194 — comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  Michael  Angelo,  200 — 
character  of  Raphael,  202 — his  death  and  burial,  204. 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Russell,  his  ‘  System  of  Medicine  ’  reviewed,  481. 
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S 

Sand,  Georfje,  correspondence  and  autobiography  of,  reviewed,  108 — 
her  birth  and  descent.  111 — her  childhood  at  Nohanf,  112 — marries 
M.  Dudevant,  114 — separates  from  him,  116 — embarks  in  literature, 
117 — ‘  Indiana,’  119 — ;journey  to  Venice  with  De  Musset,  121 — her 
love  for  her  children,  124 — letters  to  Louis  Napoleon,  Mazzini,  and 
Do  Poncey,  127 — at  IMajorca  with  Chopin,  128 — her  last  years,  129 
— sketch  of  her  literary  career,  131 

Simon,  Jules,  his  ‘  Dieu,  Patrie,  Libertc’  reviewed,  509. 

Stall,  Baron,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of,  reviewed,  45- -his  mar- 
riiige  with  Mile.  Neckcr,  46 — -war  policy  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVL, 
50 — opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  52 — downfall  of  Brienne, 
54 — assembly  of  the  States  General,  55 — vacillation  of  the  king,  56 
— forecasts  of  revolution,  58 — parties  in  the  National  Assembly,  60 — 
danger  of  foreign  interposition,  64 — sus])icion  against  England,  67. 

State  trials  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Mr,  G.  Lathom  Browne’s  collec¬ 
tion  of,  reviewed,  81 — Governor  Wall,  83 — Genenal  Picton,  86 — 
Lord  Cochrane,  89 — M.  Peltier,  95 — the  Berkeley  peerage  investi¬ 
gation,  98 — Ilobert  Emmet  and  his  associates,  102  -  Cobbett  and 
Justice  Johnson,  103 — the  Luddites,  104 — Lord  Melville,  106. 

Stuclenherrj,  Dr,  J.  Jl.,  his  ‘  Life  of  Kant’  review'cd,  1. 

V 

Volcanoes,  number  and  gecgra])hical  distribution  of,  353 — inlluence 
of  marine  proximity,  356 — composition  of  lavas,  358 — exogenous 
and  endogenous  formations,  359 — volcanic  cinders,  360 — ‘  Pide’s 
hair,’  361 — development  of  a  volcanic  cone,  362 — height  of  volca¬ 
noes,  362 — submarine  eruptions,  365 — Vesuvius  in  1871-2,  367 — 
mode  of  progression  of  lavas,  373 — causes,  374 — agency  of  ejec¬ 
tion,  380. 

W 

WUherforce,  Bishop,  review  of  the  Life  of,  529 — the  Mackonochie 
judgment,  531  —  the  Hampden  case,  535 — correspondence  with  Mr. 
Golightly  on  Cuddesdon  College,  538 — ‘  Essiiys  and  Eeviews,’  542 — 
the  ritual  question,  545-  -the  Glengarry  service,  548 — why  he  was 
mistrusted,  549 — conversation  with  the  Dean  of  Windsor  on  changes 
in  the  episcoiMite,  553 — compared  w'ith  Archbishoii  Tait,  555. 

Y 

Yriarte,  Charles,  his  works  on  Italian  history  reviewed,  320. 
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